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On  the  May  Sinclair  Collection 

T.  E.  M.  Boll* 


The  Status  of  May  Sinclair 

IF  MY  reader  should  ask,  "Who  is,  or  was.  May  Sinclair?"  he 
would  not  find  a  satisfying  answer  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tories of  the  English  novel  and  in  the  surveys  of  modern  English 
literature.  Not  one  of  the  many  I  have  seen  even  gives  her  proper 
name,  Mary  Amelia  St.  Clair  Sinclair,  and  none  gives  her  birth 
year  correctly. 

My  own  judgment  nominates  her  as  the  successor  to  the  three 
Brontes  in  their  collecdve  genius  for  portraying  woman's  intelli- 
gence, passion,  and  patience,  and  for  analyzing,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  innocence,  the  consciously  and  unconsciously  driving 
motives  of  men  and  women.  She  was  the  candidate  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  to  succeed  and  to  surpass  George  Eliot  as 
learned  woman  and  novelist.  She  followed  Thomas  Hardy's  last 
and  greatest  book,  Jude  the  Obscure,  the  first  English  psycho- 
analyUc  novel,  in  1897  with  her  first  novel,  Audrey  Craven,  an 
extraordinary  psychoanalytic  novel,  the  precursor  of  nineteen 
more.  Her  distinctive  greatness  lies  in  her  success  with  the  novel 
of  human  individuation. 

In  1915,  Yale's  modern  English  novel  authority,  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  wrote  in  his  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  "May  Sin- 
clair is  to-day  the  foremost  living  writer  among  English-speaking 
women,"  and  proceeded  with  a  splendid  analysis  flowing  out  of 
his  close  reading  and  understanding  of  her  novels. 

Thomas  Moult,  the  novelist,  poet,  and  editor  of  Voices,  called 
her  in  1920  "the  most  widely  known  woman  artist  in  this  country 
and  America." 

If  you  prefer  New  York  as  your  oracle,  I  can  quote  from  a 
clipping  from  a  New  York  newspaper  which  Mr.  Gilbert  A.  Cam, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  identified  for  me  as  from  the 
[Morning]  Telegraph  of  June  8,  1924.  The  news  story  reported  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  of  the  P.  E.  N.  held  in 

*  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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New  York,  John  Farrar,  the  editor  of  the  Bookman,  omitting  any 
qualification  of  her  sex,  introduced  May  Sinclair  as  "the  great 
novelist,  the  greatest  psychological  analyst  in  fiction."  His  hearers 
included  many  distinguished  writers,  and  made  up  about  as 
knowledgeable  and  critical  an  audience  as  could  be  collected. 

Pennsylvania's  Cornelius  Weygandt  gave  her  two  pages  in  his 
A  Century  oj  the  English  Novel  in  1925.  Dr.  Weygandt  resented  the 
intrusion  of  learned  psychology  into  literature,  and  he  thought 
that  her  work  was  too  proximate  to  science  to  be  wholly  litera- 
ture. Yet  he  praised  the  lucidity  of  her  analytic  writing,  one 
quality  that  the  advanced  critics  who  decide  literary  reputations 
in  our  time  do  not  always  forgive. 

The  French  scholar  Abel  Chevalley,  whose  Modern  English 
Novel  also  appeared  in  English  in  1925,  returned  to  the  feminine 
emphasis  when  he  described  May  Sinclair  as  supreme  in  express- 
ing the  instinct  of  woman,  and  called  her  "the  most  representa- 
tive woman  novelist  of  contemporary  England." 

Walter  L.  Myers  studied  her  with  honesty  and  fine  intelligence 
in  his  The  Later  Realism  in  1927,  and  Reinald  Hoops  gave  her 
major  consideration  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  Edinburgh 
University,  Der  Einfluss  der  Psychoanalyse  auf  der  englischen  Liter atur, 
published  in  1934.  He  recorded  a  letter  she  wrote  him  in  1932 
in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  not  applied  her  intensive 
psychoanalytic  learning  to  the  writing  of  her  novels.  He  was 
incredulous;  but  she  was  truthful.  She  had  shown  her  inborn 
genius  for  psychoanalytic  incursion  from  her  very  first  novel.  She 
has  been  falsely  classified  as  a  Freudian,  as  in  William  Y. 
Tindall's  Forces  in  British  Literature.  She  was  actually  a  devoted 
reader,  reviewer,  and  disciple  of  Jung,  and  an  admirer  of  Beatrice 
Hinkle's  similar  approach.  In  New  York's  psychiatric  and  psy- 
choanalytic circles  her  analytic  concepts  are  recognized  as 
Jungian. 

The  most  perspicacious  writer  on  Thackeray  in  our  day, 
Malcolm  Elwin,  took  up  May  Sinclair  in  a  volume  of  essays  that 
are  mostly  about  novelists.  He  correctly  classified  her  as  a  psycho- 
logical novelist,  and  appreciated  the  "mellowness,  sombre  power, 
and  sensitive  understanding  of  passion  which  marks  the  books 
entitling  her  to  estimation  among  the  important  novelists  of  her 
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generation."  He  concluded  his  allotment  of  space— only  a  page 
all  together — by  naming  four  novels  that  identified  her  "as  the 
nearest  approach  among  novelists  to  a  combination  of  the 
different  genius  in  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte."  That  is  high 
praise,  even  though  he  failed  to  give  credit  for  the  calm  under- 
statement of  Anne  Bronte  which  May  Sinclair  at  least  equals. 
Every  word  of  his  brief  essay  proves  his  perceptive  reading;  but  he 
offset  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  a  prospective  reader  by 
embedding  his  sketch  in  a  book  that  bears  the  dissuasive  title 
Old  Gods  Falling. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  article  in  Kunitz  and  Haycraft's 
Twentieth  Century  Authors  (1942)  understood  the  compassion  that 
inspired  her  analytic  method,  and  appeared  to  have  anticipated 
such  careless  dismissal  of  her  work  as  that  by  Lionel  Stevenson 
when  he  wrote,  "She  is  no  longer  much  read,  but  those  who 
neglect  her  do  so  at  their  own  loss.  .  .  .  She  is  almost  a  major 
novelist,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too  early  for  her  destined 
public." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  at  this  point  that  to  know  the  modern 
English  novel  on  a  respectably  comprehensive  scale — and  no 
other  scale  does  it  justice — is  a  life's  work  in  itself.  To  go  on  to 
write  about  it  comprehensively  and  honestly  requires  not  only 
patience,  dedication,  and  time,  but  also  a  conscience  that  resists 
every  temptation  to  publish  to  become  known,  rather  than  be- 
cause one  knows. 

Ernest  Baker,  S.  D.  Neill,  and  Walter  Allen  simply  snub  May 
Sinclair.  Edward  Wagenknecht  relegates  his  excellent  essay  on 
her  novels  to  the  appendix  of  his  book.  The  descriptions  and 
classification  of  her  work  in  the  books  by  Gordon  Hall  Gerould 
and  Lionel  Stevenson  are  even  further  from  actuality  than  is 
Gerould's  date  for  her  birth,  a  truly  chivalrous  sixteen  years  off. 
Stevenson's  belief  that  he  is  writing  critical  history  when  he 
merely  reports  that  May  Sinclair  is  scarcely  read  now  does  not 
give  the  willing  student  much  encouragement  to  read  her. 

Why  should  May  Sinclair,  a  supreme  analyst  and  artist,  with  a 
genius  for  describing  the  inner  drama  of  the  self  as  it  struggles  to 
develop  and  to  free  itself  from  hereditary  incumbrances  and 
familial  restraints,  without  ever  hardening  into  egoism,  have 
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dropped  out  of  the  field  of  vision  of  contemporary  critics?  Why 
should  a  destructive  egoist  like  James  Joyce  fill  it  at  such  a  close 
range  that  he  obscures  a  hundred  other  artists  who  have  com- 
passion for  humanity? 

These  are  mysteries  that  are  explained  partly  by  the  powerful 
undertow  of  suicidism  that  exerts  its  force  beneath  the  stream  of 
consciousness  of  our  intellectualist  culture,  and  partly  by  our 
system  of  an  open  competition  for  literary  attention,  by  which  a 
writer  happens  to  become  known,  or  happens  to  remain  un- 
known, to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  The 
English  novel  is  of  oceanic  vastness. 

At  this  date,  the  installation  of  May  Sinclair  in  her  vacant  seat 
among  the  recognized  great  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  procedure 
of  asking  for  and  obtaining  justice.  And  yet  her  merits  entitle  her 
to  a  fresh  hearing. 

II 

The  Gift  of  Harold  L.  Sinclair,  Esquire 

In  the  summer  of  1959  I  journeyed  to  England  with  the  aid  of 
a  grant  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  primary  sources  for  possible  biographies  of  three 
novelists:  May  Sinclair,  Dorothy  Richardson,  and  Ada  Leverson. 
These  three  seemed  to  me  ideal  subjects  for  a  concentrated  study 
to  answer  a  general  question  that  Dr.  Mark  Longaker  had 
raised  to  me:  ''''Why  it  was  that  the  twentieth  century  English 
novelists  have  put  so  much  emphasis  on  consciousness  of  experi- 
ence, instead  of  being  content  with  the  perceptions,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  experience,  and  with  reflections  upon  experience?"  My 
visits  to  Dorothy  Richardson's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Odle,  and 
to  Ada  Leverson's  daughter,  Mrs.  Violet  Wyndham,  are  not 
relevant  to  this  report. 

Letters  to  May  Sinclair's  London  publishers  led  to  my  meeting 
her  nephew  and  literary  executor,  Harold  L.  Sinclair,  Esquire, 
of  The  Spinney,  Cold  Ash,  which  is  about  five  miles  from 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire. 

The  Sinclairs  received  me  on  June  16th  with  a  friendliness  that 
was  as  beautiful  as  their  garden.  They  told  me  much  about  May 
Sinclair.  Mr.  Sinclair  still  marvelled  that  when  he  returned,  very 
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ill,  from  a  German  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  1918,  his  busy  aunt 
took  him  into  her  London  flat  and  gave  her  full  time  to  nursing 
him  back  to  health.  He  helped  me  to  understand  that  the  many 
nursing  scenes  in  the  novels  give  us  the  real  person  she  was;  they 
are  not  fantasy  substitutes  for  real  character. 

Mr.  Sinclair  recommended  that  I  visit  The  Gables,  the  cottage 
in  Bierton,  about  two  miles  outside  Aylesbury,  the  county  seat  of 
Bucks,  where  his  aunt  had  lived  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life,  and  where  her  companion  for  twenty-seven  years.  Miss 
Florence  Bartrop,  still  resided.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Bartrop  to 
expect  me,  and  asked  her  to  let  me  browse  and  to  help  me  all 
she  could. 

In  Bierton  I  met  Miss  Bartrop.  I  found  her  a  young  woman 
who  had  blithely  crossed  seventy  without  noticing  it,  with  keen 
dark  eyes,  a  drolly  acid  wit,  and  an  adoration  for  the  genius  and 
the  woman  with  whom  she  had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  her 
life.  She  knew  the  novels  well,  and  their  author  too.  I  began  to 
ask  questions,  and  I  am  still  asking  them,  as  they  occur  to  me. 

On  my  second  visit.  Miss  Bartrop  led  me  to  an  outbuilding  that 
had  once  been  a  stable  and  then  a  garage.  Up  a  ladder-stairs  we 
went,  and  in  the  loft  she  showed  me  a  number  of  cardboard 
cartons  and  an  iron  trunk  full  to  the  lid,  the  same  trunk  that  May 
Sinclair's  brother  Frank  had  taken  to  India  on  his  last  trip  out 
as  an  artillery  captain.  I  carried  the  trunk  down  the  steps  and 
into  the  drying  room  of  the  cottage.  When  I  set  it  down  on  the 
brick  floor,  I  followed  it.  For  more  than  two  weeks  I  studied, 
sorted,  organized,  and  labelled  the  papers  that  I  found  at  The 
Gables,  the  treasures  May  Sinclair  had  saved  and  Miss  Bartrop 
had  preserved.  They  were  the  material  manifestation  of  what  I 
had  dreamed  I  should  find.  The  tea  breaks  that  Miss  Bartrop 
insisted  upon  with  hospital  rigidity  of  routine — she  is  a  nurse  and 
takes  in  patients  regularly — had  much  to  do  with  my  surviving 
that  strenuous  fortnight. 

Later  in  the  summer  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  proposing  that  he 
let  me  work  over  the  materials  in  America,  to  see  if  a  book  could 
be  made  out  of  them.  My  purpose  would  be  to  try  to  revive  an 
interest  in  May  Sinclair,  to  fight  for  her  admittance  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  admittedly  great. 
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He  gave  me  no  direct  answer  then,  but  he  steadily  encouraged 
me  to  keep  him  posted  on  my  progress  in  tracking  down  the  clues 
that  miscellaneous  papers,  like  publications  of  learned  societies, 
had  suggested  to  me.  I  also  wrote  to  Rudolf  Hirsch,  asking  him  if 
the  University  Library  would  welcome  a  possible  acquisition  of 
May  Sinclair  materials,  and  if  he  could  guarantee  the  best 
preservative  treatment  and  care  of  them.  He  wrote  back  by 
return  air  mail,  staying  in  on  a  summer  Saturday  afternoon,  to 
assure  me  that  they  would  be  welcomed  and  would  be  honored 
with  the  best  of  care. 

On  August  21,  when  I  was  for  the  second  time  a  guest  of  the 
Sinclairs,  I  repeated  my  plea.  Mr.  Sinclair  discussed  the  serious 
problems  I  would  face  in  working  for  my  purpose,  and  then  gave 
his  decision:  "We  should  certainly  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
efforts."  He  wrote  to  Miss  Bartrop,  authorizing  her  to  let  me 
have  for  the  University  Library  whatever  I  needed.  The  Library 
made  all  the  arrangements  by  which  the  collection  was  safely 
transported  from  Aylesbury  to  London,  and  thence,  through  the 
firm  of  George  Harding,  to  its  quarters  in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 

There  was  a  third  visit  in  September,  when  I  reveled  for  the 
last  time  that  summer  in  the  garden  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
jolly  kindness  that  the  Sinclairs  radiated.  I  still  have  on  my  living 
room  mantelpiece  the  nosegay  of  many  varieties  of  heath  and 
heather  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  cut  for  me  in  their  garden.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  sweeter  fragrance. 

HI 

Some  Notes  on  the  Collection 

The  collection  represents  what  May  Sinclair  cared  enough  for 
to  want  to  keep  together,  through  all  her  changing  residences  and 
after  she  had  distributed  specific  tangibles  of  value  to  the  persons 
she  named  in  her  will. 

Letters.  There  are  no  letters  by  May  Sinclair  in  the  original 
collection.  I  have  personally  received  a  small  number,  some  to 
copy,  like  the  thirteen  letters  to  Hugh  Walpole  that  Mr.  Rupert 
Hart-Davis  sent  me,  and  others  to  add  to  the  collection,  like  the 
two  letters  to  Morley  Roberts  that  Storm  Jameson  sent  me,  and  a 
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letter  to  Canon  Deane  that  was  sent  me  by  the  owner  of  the 
Deane  papers,  Miss  Lucy  Chauncy,  of  Midhurst,  Sussex.  There 
are  many  letters  to  May  Sinclair. 

Easily  the  most  interesting  of  all,  to  the  biographer-critic,  are 
the  sixty-nine  letters  from  Anthony  C.  Deane,  who  met  May 
Sinclair  in  Sidmouth,  Devon,  in  the  fall  of  1892  through  his 
mother's  acquaintanceship  with  her  mother.  He  was  seven  years 
younger  than  she,  but  they  probably  did  not  look  disparate  in 
years,  because  she  looked  ten  years  younger  than  her  age.  She 
had  that  youthful  look  that  one  sees  sometimes  in  the  face  of  a 
daughter  who  has  lived  with  her  widowed  mother  up  to,  and 
beyond,  her  thirties.  I  am  certain  she  never  told  him  her  real  age, 
and  that  she  never  even  told  him  her  baptismal  name.  Deane 
graduated  from  Cambridge  University  in  law,  his  father's  profes- 
sion, and  then  immediately  became  a  student  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  Eventually  he  was  chosen  by  King  George  V  to  become 
the  chaplain  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  and  he 
remained  in  that  post  until  his  death  in  1946,  the  same  year  in 
which  May  Sinclair  died. 

The  letters  show  us  that  the  Reverend  Deane,  later  Canon 
Deane,  was  the  most  directive  of  all  the  literary  influences  upon 
May  Sinclair.  He  was  a  clever,  humorous  poet,  writing  eff'ort- 
lessly.  He  contributed  frequently  to  Punch,  and  eventually  be- 
came editor  of  The  Treasury,  a  monthly  literary  magazine  under 
Church  of  England  auspices. 

Most  important  to  his  winning  May  Sinclair's  confidence  were 
his  richly  educated  mind  that  could  be  companionate  with  hers, 
and  a  patient,  sensitive,  critical  intellect  that  corrected  her  per- 
sonal refraction  upon  her  own  work,  making  her  see  it  from  an 
editor's  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  market  place.  It 
was  Anthony  Deane  who  steered  her  out  of  her  religious-philo- 
sophical-love vortex  into  the  navigable  waters  of  realistic  fiction. 

Life  is  such  a  panorama  of  ironies  that  one  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Canon  Deane  did  not  mention  May  Sinclair  in  his 
creamily  complacent  autobiography,  Time  Remembered  (1945).  I 
suppose  he  felt  that  she  was  a  part  of  his  tempted  past,  a  woman 
with  a  dangerously  nonconformable  mind;  he  was  a  man  who, 
while  he  was  intellectually  honest  and  frank,  was  guided  by  a 
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temperament  that  always  navigated  his  life  toward  the  utmost, 
and  most  gracious,  exploitation  of  his  talents.  On  her  side.  May 
Sinclair  never  gave  him  any  recorded  credit  for  having  released 
her  and  her  frustrated  passion  from  her  literary  cocoon.  She  used 
to  pay  her  respects  orally  to  the  influence  of  Henry  James,  but  it 
was  Anthony  Deane  who  taught  her  to  take  a  firm  grip  on  her 
inwardly  snagged  genius,  and  to  shape  it  so  that  it  assumed  the 
most  estimable  outward  form  of  expression.  Still,  she  saved  his 
letters.  Because  of  their  references  to  poems  and  stories  in 
progress,  or  ready  for  print,  they  are  valuable  aids  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bibliography  of  early  publications. 

The  seventy  letters  of  the  novelist  Gwendoline  Keats  ("Zack") 
reveal  the  endless  willingness  of  May  Sinclair  to  run  trivial 
errands  for  a  friend,  as  well  as  her  need  for  some  confidante  to 
renew  her  courage  in  those  dreadful  nadirs  of  feeling  when  her 
creating  and  translating  had  drained  her  reserves  of  will  to  the 
point  of  despair.  They  tell  more  about  "Zack"  than  about  May 
Sinclair,  and  are  the  first  letters  of  that  novelist  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of. 

Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson's  twenty-seven  letters  tell  us  what  a 
compulsively  withdrawing  and  yet  lonely  person  May  Sinclair 
was;  how  much  she  drew  inside  herself  for  protection  from  the 
feared  hostility  of  life,  how  much  she  suffered  from  her  mother's 
death  in  1901,  and  how  much  she  needed  to  be  coaxed  to  accept 
the  offerings  of  love  and  family  life  with  which  Mrs.  Hinkson  was 
so  generous. 

The  letters  from  Henry  Holt  cover  the  years  1904  and  1905, 
when  May  Sinclair  rose  to  celebrity  through  American  praise  and 
sales  of  her  third  novel,  77?^  Divine  Fire.  They  off'er  one  side  of  the 
story  of  a  battle  of  wills  between  an  autocratic  publisher  and  an 
apparently  shy  English  spinster.  Henry  Holt  gave  detailed  orders 
for  changes  in  the  script  to  suit  his  positive  views.  The  books  he 
tried  to  alter  are  silent  testimonies  to  whose  will  was  the  firmer. 

Letters  from  American  agents,  editors,  and  publishers  during 
1905  give  a  picture  of  the  warming  golden  light  that  America 
streamed  upon  May  Sinclair,  after  rather  cold  years  of  discour- 
agement. It  was  her  year  of  fantastic  commercial  wooing,  to  be 
followed  in  1 906  by  her  visit  to  the  White  House  and  her  ride  and 
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conversation  with  President  Theodore  Rooseveh,  who  admired 
her  genius. 

Ten  cards  and  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hardy  are  proof  of  that 
great  novehst's  personal  and  critical  esteem  for  her.  One  of  his 
cards  supplied  me  with  just  the  right  title  for  the  book  that  I 
hope  will  appear  soon. 

Arnold  Bennett's  three  letters  give  supporting  evidence  to 
complete  my  case  for  Bennett's  being  the  original  whom  May 
Sinclair  held  most  clearly  in  mind  when  she  created  the  writer- 
hero  Tasker  Jevons. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Hyslop,  eminent  American  student  of  psychic 
experiences,  is  proof  of  the  seriousness  with  which  her  descrip- 
tions of  psychic  states  in  The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal  were  taken  by 
contemporary  investigators. 

Evelyn  Underhill's  eleven  letters  contain  hints  that  at  one  time 
May  Sinclair  gave  the  impression  of  being  tempted  to  accept  the 
nihilistic  conclusions  of  Eastern  mysticism. 

W.  L.  George's  single  letter  is  a  frank  comparison  between  the 
genuinely  creative  spirit  in  which  May  Sinclair  recorded  the  part 
in  the  total  phenomenon  we  call  experience  that  was  played  by 
consciousness,  which  is  primarily  an  instrument  of  experience, 
and  the  posturing  in  front  of  a  mirror  that  attracted  the  acclaim 
of  most  writers  for  Dorothy  Richardson,  although  it  is  the  least 
worthy  element  in  her  art. 

Verses.  The  early  verses,  in  manuscript  and  typescript  form, 
tell  the  true  and  rather  pathetic  story  of  May  Sinclair's  nesting 
her  passionate  soul  inside  a  cocoon  of  frustration  which  she 
shaped,  for  the  sake  of  a  literary  pattern,  most  often  toward  a 
resolute  acceptance  of  suffering.  At  times  she  indulged  in  a  retro- 
jection  to  the  days  of  Greek  glory,  for  she  was  an  ardent  classicist. 
At  other  times  she  knelt  in  homage  to  orthodox,  mother-centered 
Christian  piety.  Enough  of  her  verses  will  be  printed  later  to 
show  cause  why  Deane  should  be  praised  for  having  encouraged 
her  to  take  up  the  writing  of  fiction. 

Plays.  The  unpublished  plays  in  verse  demonstrate  both  the 
persistence  of  the  metrical  muse  in  a  strong-willed  artist,  and  the 
great  improvement  in  her  verse  once  she  had  flexed  her  literary 
muscles  with  the  unpredictable  rhythms   and  the  refinement 
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toward  precise  meanings  that  make  prose  take  wing  toward 
poetry.  The  plays  in  prose  suggest  that  her  ambition  to  be  a 
playwright  as  well  as  a  novelist  was  justified  by  her  talents.  The 
Immortal  Moment,  a  strong  situation  play  made  out  of  her  novel, 
Kitty  Tailleur,  might  have  been  a  success  if  its  situation  had  not 
already  been  performed  to  death  by  Pinero,  Jones,  and  Ibsen. 
Miss  Tarrant's  Temperament  is  a  good  play.  May  Sinclair  wrote 
excellent  dramatic  dialogue  in  her  novels. 

A  Journal  of  Impressions  in  Belgium.  A  view  of  the  stages 
through  which  her  journal  of  experiences  with  a  motor  ambu- 
lance unit  in  the  early  weeks  of  World  War  I  progressed,  from 
the  first  notes  to  its  final  form,  gives  us  the  keys  to  the  living 
actors  whose  identities  were  masked  with  fictional  names  in  print. 
One  of  my  many  failures  in  the  research  that  has  already  gone 
into  the  construction  of  the  May  Sinclair  story  came  to  me  when, 
after  having  tediously  traced  the  original  of  the  Commandant  in 
A  Journal  through  many  addresses  all  over  England  to  a  London 
address,  and  I  appealed  to  him  by  letter  to  give  me  his  version 
of  the  story  which  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  committed  in  very 
unkind  print  to  her  autobiographical  A  Passing  World  (1948),  he 
did  not  answer  me,  although  he  received  my  letter.  There  was  a 
dreadful  misunderstanding  that  I  tried  to  clear  up,  and  could 
have  cleared  up  further  if  I  had  been  given  the  chance. 

Philosophical  and  Psychological  Writings.  The  manuscripts 
and  typescripts  of  the  philosophical  articles  and  books  reveal  the 
mind  of  May  Sinclair  to  have  been  less  congenial  to  abstract 
thought  than  her  published  writings  imply.  Her  philosophical 
work  was  the  product  of  a  will  that  was  motivated  by  strong,  but 
never  resolved,  and  always  freshly  evolving  feelings  and  analytic 
insights.  She  was  by  nature  the  sensuously  creative  artist  and 
conscientious  analyst,  who  flagellated  herself  into  becoming  an 
intellectual  for  reasons  we  can  only  guess  at,  and  would  see  more 
clearly  if  we  knew  more  about  her  relationship  as  the  only  girl  in 
a  family  of  weakly  disciplined  and  physically  weak  brothers.  She 
did  whip  herself  into  becoming  a  figure  that  was  accepted  by  dis- 
tinguished English  philosophers  as  their  compeer:  by  A.  N. 
Whitehead,  Dean  Inge,  H.  Wildon  Carr,  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  R.  W.  Sellars,  and  other  members  of  the  Aristotelian 
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Society  of  London.  After  she  reached  the  middle  sixties,  her  mind 
and  body  suddenly  collapsed,  and  she  lived  on  until  she  was 
eighty-three  in  a  state  of  gentle  vegetation. 

The  Medico-Psychological  Clinic  of  London.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Clinic  of 
London,  of  which  May  Sinclair  was  a  founding  member  and  to 
which  she  gave  financial  help  as  well  as  her  literary  talents  in  the 
writing  of  reports  and  appeals,  give  us  the  basis  for  the  only 
historical  account  of  the  first  clinic  in  England  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  psychoanalysis  the  controlling  element  in  an  associated 
scheme  of  therapeutic  measures  aiming  to  cure  the  mentally  ill. 
I  know  of  no  reference  to  this  Clinic  in  any  English  medical 
journal,  and  there  is  none  in  any  known  records  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine.  These  documents,  ranging  from  a  carbon 
typescript  of  the  agenda  for  a  meeting  of  subscribers,  dated  Feb. 
5,  1914,  to  the  financial  accounts  telling  the  story  of  the  clinic's 
dissolution  in  1923,  have  been  supplemented  by  substantial  con- 
tributions in  letters  from  surviving  officers  of  the  Clinic.  Dr. 
Edward  Glover,  the  distinguished  London  psychiatrist  and 
brother  of  one  of  the  Clinic's  directors,  has  also  written  me  a 
number  of  helpful  letters.  All  this  correspondence  will  be  added 
to  the  Collection. 

Financial  Statements.  In  the  collection  are  financial  statements 
submitted  by  publishers  and  agents  to  May  Sinclair  from  1905  to 
1932.  These  are,  of  course,  incomplete,  but  they  give  us  sampling 
glimpses  of  the  modest  rewards  for  the  fame  of  the  literary  life 
during  these  years.  They  have  been  amplified  by  my  study  of  the 
account  books  of  Henry  Holt,  now  in  the  Princeton  University 
Library. 

Tear-outs.  This  section  is  made  up  of  articles  and  short  stories 
and  a  novel  that  May  Sinclair  tore  out  of  periodicals,  and  even 
out  of  an  anthology,  in  which  they  appeared.  They  will  be  of 
value  in  helping  toward  the  compilation  of  a  bibliography.  The 
tear-outs  led  to  my  discovering  that  The  Judgment  of  Eve,  a  novel, 
was  published  as  a  supplement  to  The  Ladfs  Realm,  in  December 
1907;  that  "Red  Tape,"  a  short  story,  appeared  in  The  Queen, 
Nov.  14,  1914;  and  that  "The  Frewin  Affair,"  another  short 
story,  was  published  in  Woman  at  Home. 
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Photographs  and  Photographic  Illustrations.  The  photographs 
of  May  Sinclair  span  a  number  of  years.  Most  of  them  are  prints 
made  originally  for  magazines.  There  is  a  photograph  of  her 
mother,  taken  in  Cheltenham,  and  a  photograph  of  the  church- 
yard at  Salcombe  Regis,  near  Sidmouth,  in  Devon,  where  her 
mother  was  buried.  The  latter  photograph  started  me  on  a  long 
and  so  far  unsuccessful  search  for  the  grave  of  her  father,  who,  I 
discovered  through  reading  his  will,  had  died  in  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire.  I  searched  Parish  and  Post  Office  records  in 
Ilford,  Essex,  where  the  family  lived  from  1872  to,  apparently, 
1882,  and  the  registers  of  both  cemeteries  called  City  of  London 
Cemetery,  and  the  Parish  register  in  Fairford,  and  the  County 
records  in  Cirencester.  I  even  called  on  the  Sergeant  of  the 
Fairford  police  and  drew  him  into  the  search.  There  are  no 
photographs  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  but  there  are  photographs  of  his 
oldest  son  William,  the  father  of  Harold  L.  Sinclair,  and  there  is 
also  an  album  of  photographs  taken  in  India  by  May  Sinclair's 
favorite  brother,  Captain  Francis  Edwin  Sinclair,  and  by  his 
friends. 

Clippings.  The  clippings  of  reviews  and  interviews  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  value  in 
gauging  international  differences  in  reception  and  appreciation, 
and  in  recording  the  impressions  May  Sinclair's  personality  left 
upon  her  interviewers.  But  authors  who  are  subjected  to  inter- 
views and  journalists  trying  to  ask  productive  questions,  and 
trying  to  remember,  select,  and  interpret  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard,  combine  to  produce  materials  that  must  not  be  over- 
rated by  the  seeker  after  probable  facts.  Only  an  occasional 
interviewer,  like  Willis  Steel,  whose  interview  was  not  among 
those  clipped,  writing  for  the  Literary  Digest  Book  Review  for  June 
1924,  could  ask  the  questions  that  coaxed  May  Sinclair  to  tell 
about  herself  in  depth. 

From  Workbooks  to  Page  Proofs.  There  are  forty-eight  work- 
books, or  copybooks,  to  which  every  possible  kind  of  first  note  and 
draft  was  committed — in  lead  pencil,  indelible  pencil,  and  ink — of 
letter,  article,  essay,  review,  scenario,  scene,  canticle,  short 
story,  novel,  and  treatise.  Some  drafts  are  so  scattered  that  no 
accounting  of  pages  or  lines  was  possible  for  the  catalogue  that  I 
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prepared.  Some  notes  are  still  unidentified  in  their  reference. 
Preliminary  surveys  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  novels,  and 
of  the  drafts  of  her  critical  essays  indicate  without  any  exception 
that  however  many  dartings  May  Sinclair's  mind  performed  in 
developing  a  philosophical  thesis,  to  sound  out  the  strength  of 
opposing  forces  at  every  point  and  to  shift  her  direction  toward 
conquest,  she  knew,  from  the  start  of  a  short  story  or  of  a  novel, 
exactly  where  she  would  go,  and  at  the  start  of  a  critical  essay, 
exactly  what  she  wanted  to  say. 

The  development  of  articles,  stories,  and  novels  from  work- 
book through  manuscript,  typescript,  galley,  and  page  proof, 
where  it  can  be  glimpsed  now  and  then,  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
devotee,  who  sees  some  element  of  personality  motivating  every 
change.  Just  enough  of  such  glimpses  can  be  caught  to  give  him 
deepened  insight. 

The  frequent  irregularities  in  the  numbering  of  the  typescripts 
of  the  novels  seem  to  be  as  often  the  result  of  May  Sinclair's 
having  hired  a  typist  out  of  pity  as  they  are  the  result  of  sec- 
ond thoughts  prompting  interpolations  or  rearrangements.  She 
wrote  about  her  weakness  to  hire  out  of  pity  in  her  second  short 
story.  At  the  end  of  one  typescript  of  a  poem  May  Sinclair  wrote 
the  humorously  pathetic  complaint  that  it  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  the  typist,  the  manuscript  presumably  having  been  misplaced. 

Miscellanea.  There  is  finally  the  welcome  category  "Miscel- 
lanea," into  which  can  be  dropped  single  pieces  and  cumuli  that 
meant  something  to  May  Sinclair  and  that  may  yield  recovered 
meanings.  The  gatherings  of  addresses  by  members  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  of  London,  including  May  Sinclair's  own  address 
on  "Primary  and  Secondary  Consciousness,"  copies  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  a  pamphlet  printed  by 
the  India  Society,  a  notice  of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  all  led  me  to  discover  her 
membership  in  these  societies. 

There  are  two  sets  of  original  pen-and-ink  and  wash  drawings 
by  the  artist  and  poet  Jean  de  Bosschere.  There  are  the  trial  and 
also  the  accepted  illustrations  for  two  volumes  of  May  Sinclair's 
short  stories:  The  Intercessor  and  Other  Stories  and  Uncanny  Stories. 
With  these  are  proofs  of  the  prints. 
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There  is  an  autographed  copy  of  Ezra  Pound's  Hugh  Selwyn 
Mauberley,  and  there  are  typescript  and  carbon  copies  of  an  essay 
by  Richard  Aldington,  "Letters  to  Unknown  Women."  Both 
poets  were  very  close  friends  of  May  Sinclair. 

A  curiosity  is  a  poem  by  the  Baroness  de  Briand,  in  typescript 
and  in  carbon  copies.  It  is  entitled  "The  Pool  in  the  Pinewood" 
and  runs  to  a  length  of  7  leaves.  On  the  carbon  copy  May  Sinclair 
wrote  "I  hope  you  admire  the  signature,"  and  the  signature  of 
its  author  is  easily  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  manuscript.  The 
first  line  of  the  poem  goes, 

"I  was  only  sixteen  when  They  did  it — sixteen  on  my  wedding-eve." 

Practically   anyone  can   go   on  from   there.   The  song  of  the 
nightingale  is  rendered, 

"Glug-glug.  Glug-glug-glug." 

Successful  authors  have  to  face  the  reading  of  such  unsolicited 
pleadings  for  encouragement. 

There  is  a  card  of  invitation  to  a  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  21st  of  July  1938.  The  ticket  of  admission  that  had 
to  be  given  up  was  saved  along  with  the  invitation,  for  by  that 
date  May  Sinclair  was  too  ill  to  attend.  She  had  already  been 
presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1924,  when  she  contributed  some 
published  verses  to  the  Queen's  Doll  House. 

Among  the  acquisitions  that  have  already  been  drawn  to  this 
nuclear  collection  is  one  donated  by  Miss  Bartrop.  It  is  a  copy 
oi  Essays  in  Verse,  dated  1891,  published  1892.  It  is  May  Sinclair's 
first  acknowledged  volume. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  I  identified  an  occasionally  named  but 
neither  dated  nor  positively  identified  book  of  still  earlier  poems, 
Nakiketas  and  Other  Poems  (1886).  I  discovered  that  it  had  been 
hidden  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Julian  Sinclair,"  a  really 
clever  way  of  avoiding  detection.  The  publishers  wrote  me,  when 
I  became  fairly  certain  I  had  located  the  volume,  to  explain  why 
the  volume  could  not  possibly  be  May  Sinclair's.  But  the  set  of 
photostats  the  British  Museum  sent  me  establishes  the  book  as  the 
long  legendary  first  volume  without  further  question.  These 
photostats  will  also  go  into  the  Collection. 
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The  very  first  publication  of  May  Sinclair's,  an  essay  on 
Descartes,  really  a  summary  of  a  lecture  given  at  the  College, 
appeared  in  the  February  1882  issue  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  Col- 
lege Magazine.  A  copy  of  that  issue  was  presented  to  me  for  our 
Library  by  the  Librarian  of  the  College,  Miss  V.  M.  Hounsfield, 
as  a  memento  of  my  visit  there.  Miss  Hounsfield  had  readied  for 
me  every  single  issue  of  the  magazine  to  which  May  Sinclair 
contributed  in  her  lifetime,  and  every  book  that  referred  to  May 
Sinclair's  attendance  at  the  College.  She  introduced  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Guild,  to  enable  me  to  learn  all  that  was  on 
record  concerning  May  Sinclair's  stay  at  the  College  from  1881 
to  1882.  Later  Miss  Hounsfield  added  to  her  beneficence  tran- 
scripts of  every  contribution  of  May  Sinclair's  to  the  magazine, 
transcripts  of  letters  by  May  Sinclair  to  the  Principal,  Miss 
Dorothy  Beale,  and  a  partial  transcript  of  a  letter  about  May 
Sinclair  written  by  Beatrice  Harraden  to  Dorothea  Beale.  These 
last  transcripts  were  made  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of 
biographical  notes  about  the  people  named  in  the  letters. 

The  Library  has  the  nucleus  of  what  I  hope  will  become  the 
world  center  of  materials  by  and  about  May  Sinclair.  Perhaps  at 
a  later  time  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  publish  the  catalogue 
that  has  been  prepared. 
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A  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  1800 

Norman  P.  Zacour 

Part  II* 
Lat.  93 

[FRANCISCANS  OF  METZ].  Letters  and  bulls  of  Pope  Innocent  VII, 
Pope  Pius  II,  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV  respecting  privileges  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  in  Metz,  brought  together  by  Petrus  de  Vincentia  (cf. 
Quetif  and  Echard,  op.  cit.,  I,  880a),  authenticity  confirmed  by  the  im- 
perial notary  Natalis  Wassonius  de  Pontemontione  (f.59).  Metzi?), 
1489-1490. 

Vellum.  60  ff.  (last  blank).  13  x  8  cm.  Con  temp,  blind-stamped  leather  over 
wooden  boards.  "Iste  liber  est  de  conventu  fratrum  minorum  Sagunsium" 
(Saone?). 

Lat.  94 

TARTALEONI  FAMILY.  Copybook  of  financial  transactions  of  the 
Tartaleoni  brothers  of  Mantua,  from  1565-1575.  Mantua,  1565-1575. 

Vellum.  42  ff.  24  X  16  cm.  With  notarial  signets  and  signatures.  Contemp. 
paper  boards. 

Lat.  95 

STEPHANUS  HUGONETI.  Apparatus  super  constitutionibus  Con- 
cilii  Viennensis.  Northern  Italy  or  S.  France,  early  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  74  ff.  29  x  21  cm.  18th-cent.  calf.  An  IBth-cent.  inscription  on  f.l: 
"Carolus  Maria  Coo:  a  Pace." 

Lat.  96 

SERMONES  DOMINICALES  PER  CIRCULUM  ANNI,  inc.: 
Tunc  videbunt  filium  hominis.  .  .  France^?),  13th  cent. 

Vellum.  65  ff.  20  X  14.5  cm.  Boards. 

Lat.  97 

CATTANEI  FAMILY.  Will  of  Domina  Georgeta,  daughter  of  Marco 
Centurioni  and  widow  of  Jeronimo  Cattanei,  and  legal  proceedings 
about  the  inheritance  involving  primarily  her  grandson  Sylvestro 
Cattanei  and  Isoltina,  his  brother  Jeronimo's  widow,  dated  1548-1549, 

*  Continued  from  v.  XXVI,  no.  2,  pp.  61-82. 
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notarized  by  various  officials  of  Genoa.  Some  earlier  documents 
interspersed.  Genoa,  1536-1549,  in  a  variety  of  notarial  hands. 

Vellum.  46  ff.  (last  blank).  20.5  x  15  cm.  Paper  boards.  On  paper  flyleaf  at 
beginning:  "Liberculus  iste  est  Silvestri  Cattanei." 

Lat.  98 

[ARISTOTLE].  Lecture  notes  containing  questions  &  dispositions  on 
the  De  coelo,  De  generatione  et  corruptione,  and  De  anima,  by  a 
student  at  the  "Collegium  Callaritanum  Sancti  Josephi,"  a  school  of 
the  "Poveri  della  Madre  di  Dio  delle  scuole  pie."  Cagliari,  Sardinia, 
5  August  1695. 

Paper.  155,  2  ff".  21  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Cf.  L.  W.  Riley,  Aristotle 
Texts  and  Commentaries  to  1700  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  (publ.  as 
monograph)  (Philadelphia,  1961),  M19A. 

Lat.  99 

SEDULIUS.  Carmen  paschale,  ff'.l-47.  —  With  Anonymous  poems 
(none  located  in  Walther):  a.  Contra  superbos,  f.47,  inc.:  Si  quis 
materiam  perpendat  originis  .  .  .  b.  Contra  avaros,  f.47v,  inc.:  Heu 
quos  opes  opibus  cumulas,  quod  propria  queris  .  .  .  c.  Oratio  quam 
dicitur  edidisse  Prudentius  poeta.  .  .  ,  f.48,  inc.:  O  dee  cunctipotens 
anime  dator,  o  dee  christe  .  .  .  d.  Hymn  Stelliferi  conditor  orbis, 
f.50v,  inc.:  Rapido  coelum  turbine  versas.  .  . — Notes  on  the  order  of 
the  liturgy,  &  verses  in  praise  of  monastic  life,  especially  the  Carthusian 
order  (ff. 59-65)  and  HISTORIA  DE  TRANSFIGURATIONE 
domini  salvatoris  (f.66).  Germany,  second  half  15th  cent. 

Paper.  66  AT.  (ff". 52-58  blank).  14  x  10  cm.  Boards. 

Lat.  100 

HENRICUS  EENTHIUS(?).  Notes  on  Aristotle's  Logic,  written 
by  unnamed  student.— With  HENRICUS  LOEFFLER.  Tractatus 
primus  De  natura  philosophiae,  seu  scientiae. — Theses  logicae  ex 
prolegomenis  Weiroth,  .  .  .  Joannes  Vogel,  .  .  .  Henricus  Lofflerus, 
.  .  .  Joannes  Arnold,  .  .  .  Georgius  Leinbauch,  and  others. — 
Defense  of  Joannes  Vogel.  Germany,  1600. 

Paper.  393  ff".  19x16  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. — Cf.  L.  W.  Riley,  op.  cit.  (mono- 
graph), M16A. 

Lat.  101 

PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE.  Secreta  secretorum  [extract];  text  begins 
f.l3v:  Alexander  cum  sit  corpus  corruptibile.  .  .  .  Germany,  second  half  of 
15th  cent. 

Paper.  17  ff".  22  x  15  cm.  Boards.  Prov.:  Charles  W.  Burr.— Cf.  G.  W.  2490. 
L.  W.  Riley,  op.  cit.  (monograph),  M7A. 
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Lat.  102 

[ARISTOTLE].  Analysis  librorum  physicorum  Aristotelis.  —  Preceded 
by  GEOMETRIAE  COMPENDIUM  (7  ff.)  and  hand-colored  draw- 
ings (on  2  ff.).  England,  1674-1675. 

Paper.  1  blank,  7,  2  ff.,  385  pp.  (pp.299-310  blank),  48  blank  ff.  19.5  x  16  cm. 
3  pp.  with  hand-colored  primitive  drawings,  the  3rd  on  f.35  of  the  final  blank 
section;  geometrical  drawings  on  ff.5-7.  Prov.:  Charles  W.  Burr. — Cf.  L.  W. 
Riley,  op.  cit.  (monograph),  M26A.  Name  Alexander  Cunningham  on  p. 92  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  student-scribe,  and  not  of  the  author. 

Lat.  103 

THEOLOGICAL  MISCELLANY:  1.  LEGENDE  BELLA  GLORI- 
OSA  VERGINE  MARIA  (in  Italian),  ff.2r-68r,  inc.:  Candor  lucis 
eterne  et  speculum  sine  macula.  Sapientia,  secundo  capitulo.  Cosi  como 
la  luce  corporate.  .  .  .-2.  TRACTATUS  DE  CIVITATE  SANCTA 
JERUSALEM,  fF.72r-163v,  inc.:  Videns  Yesus  civitatem  flevit  super 
illam  dicens.  .  .  .  —  3.  QUAESTIONES  DUO,  f.l64r,  inc.:  Quero  de 
quo  panno  debet  esse  corruptibile.  Respondet  Alexander  de  Ales  in 
tractatu  de  missa.-4.  DOMINICA  SEPTUAGESIMA,  ff.l65r-242v, 
inc.:  Voca  operationes  et  redde  illud  mercedem  suam.  .  .  .  —  5.  DE 
CONFESSIONE,  fF.  243r-350v,  inc.:  In  omnibus  qua  confessionem 
pertinent.   .   .   .  Italy,  early  15th  cent. 

Paper.  352  ff.  (a  few  ff.  blank).  9.5  x  7  cm.  Modern  red  morocco. 

Lat.  104 

GASPARE  CONTARINI.  De  Republica  Veneta  libri  V.  Italy,  mid- 
16th  cent. 

Paper.  92  ff.  (last  blank).  20  x  14  cm.  Unbound.  From  the  Morbio  library. 

Lat.  105 

JACOBUS  DINETUS.  Chrestomathy  of  Latin  classics,  ff.8-129,  pre- 
ceded by  index  and  dedication.  —  Dicta  astrologorum,  ff.l30-140r. — 
Carmen  ex  diversis  Vergilii  versibus  .  .  .  ,  ff.l40v-162v.  Dedicated  by 
Jacobus  Dinetus  to  his  father  Johannes,  apparently  as  an  account  of  his 
studies  in  Paris.  Paris,  1540. 

Paper.  162  ff.  &  30  blank  ff.  19  x  13  cm.  18th-cent.  calf,  with  gold  stamp  of 
Plato  &  Dido  on  front  and  back. 

Lat.  106 

VAL  D'AOSTA.  Charters:  1.  Confirmation  made  by  Jean  Carteron  in 
favor  of  Ansermin  of  Pont  d'Avix,  Feb.  19,  1388  (1  f;  18  x  26  cm).— 2. 
Charter  of  Agnes  de  Claustris  concerning  houses  and  land  in  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  Dec.  13,  1390  (1  f;  15  x  21  cm).  —  3.  Exchange  between 
Antoine  Rolet  and  his  nephew  Antoinc  in  the  home  of  Jean  Trousse  of 
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Annecy,  1399  (1  f;  39  x  26  cm).— 4.  Agreement  between  the  bishop  of 
Aosta  and  Gregory  de  Chastellar  and  Jean  Thomasset  de  Chastellar 
concerning  some  rents,  1423  (1  f;  43  x  30  cm).  — 5.  Feudal  sentence  con- 
cerning the  fief  of  Pin,  between  WilUam  of  Carreria  and  Boniface 
Boneri,  Chatillon,  Sept.  24,  1439  (1  f;  32  x  60  cm).  — 6.  Agreement 
between  G.  Girardi  and  J.  Chasson,  1478  (1  f;  20  x  19  cm).  Val  d' Aosta, 
1388-1478. 

Vellum.  6  ff.  Unbound. 

Lat.  107 

ALBERT  ANUS  CAUSIDICUS  Brixiensis.  — 1.  Liber  de  doctrina 
loquendi  et  tacendi,  ff.1-7.  — 2.  IDEM.  Liber  consolationis  et  consilii, 
ff.7-32  (includes  the  "Tale  of  Melibeus,"  cf.  E.  P.  Goldschmidt, 
Medieval  Texts,  [London,  1943],  pp. 7-9). —  3.  IDEM.  Liber  de  amore  et 
dilectione,  ff.23-56r.  Expl.  gives  date  of  composition,  1263  [sic].— 
4.  IDEM.  Five  sermons,  ff.56v-68r,  inc.:  Congregatio  nostra  sit  in 
nomine  domini.  .  .  .  —  5.  PETRUS  DAMIANUS.  Rhythmos  ad  di- 
versos  mundi  status,  f.68r  and  v.  Northern  Italy,  late  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  68  fF.  25.5  x  19  cm.  Historiated  initial  I  (knight  with  shield)  and 
ilium,  border,  slightly  later  (f.2r).  19th-cent.  calf. 

Lat.  108 

GUILLELMUS  DURANTUS.  Rationale  divinorum  ofliciorum, 
ff.l-81v.— 2.  BENEDICTIONES  ornamentorum  ecclesiae,  fr.82r-86v. 
—  3.  THOMMASO  PORCACCHI  (or  Porcacci).  Sonetti  ...  per  11 
psalmi  del  rev.  padre  .  .  .  Bonaventura,  sonnet  by  Francesco  Pancera 
and  VergiUus  Hierardi,  and  epigram  by  Francisco  Pegasi  (in  Ital.), 
ff.87r-88v.— 4.  PAROLE  DEVOTE  de  I'anima  di  Jesu,  riposte 
deU'anima  [e]  di  Messer  Jesu  Christo  (in  Ital.),  ff.89r-98r.  — 5.  Letter 
from  Johannes  Aloisius  Tuscanus  (auditor  of  the  papal  camera)  to 
Petro  "cardinale  Firasonensi,"  fr.98v-99v.-6.  VERSUS  DE  MORTE, 
and  other  poems,  ff.l00r-102v.— 7.  Letter  from  "Frater  Johannes"  to 
his  Carthusian  brethren  at  Padova,  "De  humilitate  interiori  et  patientia 
vera,"  f.l03.  — 8.  EXCOMMUNICATIO  vel  potius  excommunica- 
tionis   intimatio   in   die   ramis   palmarum    (in   Ital.),   ff.l04r-106v. — 

9.  MODUS  ABSOLVENDI  ab  excommunicatione  maiori,  f.l07.— 

10.  EXORTATIONE  ET  INTERROGATIONE  che  si  ha  da  fare  in 
coUoquio  delli  monaci  quando  si  ha  da  dar'  la  cappa  ad  alcun'  novitio, 
(inltal.),fr.l08r-109v.  — 11.  VERSUS  .  .  .  ac  sobrie  et  caute  legendi, 
fr.llOr-115v.-12.  CONCLUSIO  huius  operis,  f.ll6.-13.  Letter  from 
"Frater  Johannes"  to  his  Carthusian  brethren,  "De  humilitate,"  f.ll7. 
Bologna,  late  16th  cent. 

Paper.  118  ff.  The  entire  work  written  by  Domnus  Severinus  (cf.  ff.81v  and 
117v).  21  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 
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Lat.  109 

MONCELESE  (Territory  of  Venice).  Book  of  deeds  to  various  terri- 
torial acquisitions  from  1508  to  1631  (some  of  the  later  ones  in  Italian). 

Venice (?),  16th  and  early  17th  cent. 

Vellum.  3  unnumb.,  83  numb.,  3  blank  ff.  26  x  19  cm.  Notarial  signets  and 
signatures.  17th-cent.  morocco.  From  the  library  of  Morbio. 

Lat.  110 

SALELLES  and  LIMOU.  Reconoychenssas  [Reconnaissances]  de 
Salelas  e  de  Lemosis. —  With  CASTRES.  Reconoychenssas  de  Casthans. 
— PRADES.  Reconoychenssas  de  Pradelas.  Surveys  of  possessions  and 
fiefs  of  King  Charles  VI  of  France  through  Johannes  de  Claromonte, 
1397-1398,  with  notarizations.  Southern  France,  7397-1398. 

Vellum.  140,  57,  4  ff.,  1  blank  f.  35  x  28  cm.  Few  figurated  initials.  Stamped 
calf  over  wooden  boards. 

Lat.  Ill 

GUILLAUME  DE  MONTLAUZUN.  Apparatus;  commentary  on 
the  Clementines,  inc.:  Magnifice  bonitatis  mireque  pietatis  viro  domino 
lohanni.  Southern  France  or  Spain,  middle  oj  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  52  ff.  41  X  27  cm.  Portfolio. 


Lat.  112 

PETRUS  DE  RIGA.  Aurora.  France,  middle  of  13th  cent. 

Vellum.  154  ff.  25  X  15  cm.  Faint  sketch  of  the  Virgin  on  f.l25.  Modern 
binding  in  imitation  of  old  h/leather  over  wooden  boards  with  old  guards  (two 
vellum  incunable  leaves,  probably  printed  by  Peter  Schoffer  of  Mainz,  of  a 
canonical  text  with  commentary). 

Lat.  113 

CLEMENTINES.  With  commentary  of  Johannes  Andreae,  without 
Titulus  XI,  cap.  1  (De  verborum  significatione)  which  follows  on 
ff.47-49  with  separate  commentary  on  ff.49v-62.  Avignon{?),  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  62  ff.  38  x  27  cm.  H/leather. 

Lat.  114 

RAYMUNDI  BERNARDUS.  Apparatus  in  sexto  Ubro  Decretalium 
(of  Boniface  VIII).  Avignon{?),  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  34  ff.  41  x  25  cm.  Portfolio. 
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Lat.  115 

GUILLELMUS  DE  MANDAGOTO.  Libellus  super  electionibus 
faciendis  et  earum  ordinandis,  with  unidentified  commentary. 
Avignon(P),  early  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  24  ff.  41  x  26.5  cm.  Illuminated  initial  V,  with  figure  of  a  monk, 
reading  or  writing,  with  drollery  showing  rabbit  playing  the  bagpipes.  Portfolio. 

Lat.  116 

DICTIONARY  OF  SYNONYMS  (frequently  with  German  equiva- 
lents), S.2-S\T.—  With  Tracts  on  various  theological  subjects,  derived 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (cf.  f.l92r:  sic  ergo  patent  ista  que  excerpta 
sunt  hie  breviter  De  summa  fratris  Thome  contra  gentiles)  with  index, 
ff.51v-240.-AUCTORITATES  DE  DECRETO,  inc.:  Nicholaus 
papa.  Mala  consuetude,  ff.241-245.  Germany^  ca.  1400. 

Vellum.  245  ff.  11  x  8  cm.  Vellum.  A  brief  description  attached  to  the  flyleaf 
signed  Schrauf,  and  dated  4  Oct.,  1876. 

Lat.  117 

MAPHEUS  VEGIUS.  De  educatione  liberorum  et  eorum  claris  morbis. 
Annotations  in  the  margins.  Rome,  December  24,  1443  (f.l38v). 

Paper.  138  ff.  (ff.77-80,  between  books  III  and  IV  are  blank).  20  x  14  cm. 
Decorated  initial  and  faded  coat  of  arms  (f.l).  18th-cent.  calf. 

Lat.  118 

DE  SEPTEM  SACRAMENTIS,  etc.   1.  JOHANNIS  TEUTONI- 

CUS(?).  Summa  confessorum  [Little:  Anon,  tract,  de  instructione 
confessorum],  ff.l-18r,  inc.:  Simpliciores  et  minus  expertos.  .  .  .— 
2.  Forty-four  hexameters,  f.l8r  and  v,  inc.:  Aures  versifice,  and  32  lines 
of  verse,  inc.:  Si  pacem  quaesit  .  .  .  (neither  in  Walther).  — 3.  AN- 
DREAS HISPANUS(?).  Confessio  generalis,  ff.21-37,  inc.:  Quoniam 
omni  confitendi.— 4.  Two  poems,  the  first  beginning  "Primum  est 
docere  ignorantem,"  the  second  "O  homo  qui  velox  es  ad  mensam," 
f.37r  and  v.  — 5.  Notae  variae,  the  second  by  a  magister  Johannes  Kufin, 
f.37v-43r. — 6.  Ex  collatione  Heinrici  de  Einveldia  in  sinodo  Constant, 
anno  1423,  f.43v-44r.-7.  HERMANNUS  DE  ALEMANNIA. 
Speculum  manuale  sacerdotum,  fr.45-52.-8.  TRACTATUS  DE 
SACRAMENTIS  by  Guilelmus  Rothwell  ?  (cf.  Little,  p.l80),  ff.53-82, 
inc.:  Queritur  primum  quid  sit  signum.  — 9.  BERENGARIUS.  Summa, 
together  with  excerpts  of  the  Summa  of  Magister  Raymundus,  fr.84- 
123,  inc.:  Iste  primis  debet  interrogare.  — 10.  HERMANNUS  DE 
ALEMANNIA.  Speculum  manuale  de  sacramentis,  ff.124-133,  inc.: 
Materia  baptismi.  — 11.  SERMONES  de  B.  Maria,  ff.  135-1 43,  inc.: 
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Que  est  ista.-12.  DE  MENSIBUS  ANNI,  ff.144-146,  inc.:  Hie  narrat 
primo  de  mense.  — 13.  SERMONES  de  precipuis  festivitatibus  collecti 
de  diversis,  ff.  147-1 88,  inc.:  Considera  quod  hodie.   .   .  .  —  14.  RUOD- 
PERTUS,  episc.  Olmuciensis.  De  X  preceptis,  ff.189-211,  inc.:  Sacra 
scriptura      continet.    .    .    .  —  15.      PREAMBULA      COMMUNICA- 
TIONIS,   f.211,   inc.:   Qui   digne  vult.-16.   DE   VI    SIGNORUM, 
ff.211v-214,  inc.  (introd.):  In  inter  cetera;  (text):  Aries  capilli  multi 
(not    in    Thorndike).  — 17.    SOMPNIALES    DANIELIS    prophete, 
ff.214v-217,  inc.:  Quot  fecit  in  babylonia,  with  prayer  in  German.— 
18.   SERMONES  de  Sanctis  et  exempla,   ff.218-254,   inc.:   Si  fuerit 
quinta  feria.  — 19.  Commentary  on  Fundamentum  puerorum  by  Master 
Thomas  of  Erfurt  (scribe's  name  is  Ulricus;  cf.  f.264v),  fF.255-264,  inc.: 
Eusebius  scribit.— 20.  Commentary  on  Compotum  ecclesiasticum  com- 
posed  by  a  student  of  Paris   (scribe's  name,  Johannes;   cf.   f.278v), 
ff.265-278,  inc.:  Puer  natus  est  nobis.  — 21.  SERMONES,  ff.279-288.— 
22.  QUESTIO,  fr.289-291,  inc.:  Queritur  utrum  pena  purgatorii  in- 
fligatur   animalibus   .    .    .—23.    NOTABILIA   VARIA   et   sermones, 
ff.296-306.  Germany,  14th-15th  cent.,  several  mss.  in  various  hands  bound 
together. 

Paper.  306  ff.  21  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  h/pigskin  over  boards.  Belonged  to  the 
Carthusians  in  Buxheim;  part  of  the  ms.  apparently  belonged  to  Johannis  Wigg, 
rector  of  the  church  of  "Witenowe"(?)  (f254v);  from  the  library  of  J.  W.  Six! 

Lat.  119 

PADUA,  S.  Luca.  Fourteen  notarial  documents,  concerning  sales, 
financial  transactions,  etc.  Among  names  are  Johannes  a  Prato,  Aycha 
Bangi,  Johannes  d'Este,  Vitalianus  Galvani,  Mascara  de  Mascaris. 
Padua,  7297-7302. 

Vellum.  14  ff.  Various  sizes  (folded),  the  tallest  81  cm.  long.  19th-cent. 
h/morocco. 

Lat.  120 

CISTERCIAN  ORDER.  Registrum  ordinis  Cysterciensis  (f.l7v)  pre- 
ceded by  poem  Tu  Jesus  in  Missa  (cf.  Walther  19484),  Calendarium, 
Ad  te  levavi  populus  (Walther  460),  index  to  Registrum,  Quo  ordine 
libri  in  refectorio  .  .  .  leguntur,  inc.:  Disce  per  hoc  scriptum  .  .  , 
(Walther  4536),  and  followed  by  table  of  Sunday  calendar  letters.— 
With  DIRECTORIUM  divini  officii  secundum  usum  Cisterciensium, 
Germany,  75th  cent.  (The  Directorium  written  in  a  17th-cent.  hand  on 
paper). 

120  ff.  vellum  and  17  flF.  paper.  17  x  12  cm.  16th-cent.  stamped  pigskin  over 
-wooden  boards. 
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Lat.  121 

PETRUS  DE  BRACO  (or  Bracho).  Repertorium  juris  canonici 
secundum  ordinem  alphabeticum.  Last  3  leaves  contain:  Repudium 
ambitionis  contra  miseros  cardinalium  servitores.  Germany,  15th  cent. 

Paper  (but  outer  sheets  of  first  sign,  vellum).  338  ff.  42.5  x  39  cm.  Ilium,  first 
page,  with  arms.  Repaired  original  tooled  calf  over  wooden  boards.  Prov.: 
Part  of  deed  of  Johannes  Zomernaet  to  the  Carthusian  monastery,  Marie 
Castri  (Marienburg(?),  which  ace.  to  Cottineau  II,  1751  was  an  Augustinian 
monastery),  1493. — Cf.  I. A.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  lat.  med.  et  inf.  aetatis  (1734),  II,  728. 


Lat.  122 

FRANCISCAN  MISCELLANY.  1.  DE  MEDITATIONIBUS  BEATI 
AUGUSTI  episcopi  hie  confitetur  homo  miseriam  suam,  ff.1-9. — 
2.  PETRUS  JOHANNES.  De  forma  vite  regularis  fratrum  minorum, 
ff.9v-15v.  —  3.  Eight  quatrains,  f.l5v,  inc.:  Hora  matutina  (not  in 
Walther). — 4.  Secunda  pars  noni  fructus  et  conformitas  vite  Beati 
Francisci  ad  vitam  Christi  secundum  Magistrum  Bartholomeum  de 
Pisis,  ff.  16-56.  —  5.  Various  quotations,  fr.66-67,  inc.:  Gratia  est  quadam 
lux  sole  splendidior. — 6.  Incipit  Itinerarium  mentis  in  se  ipsum  secun- 
dum Bonaventuram,  f.68-74.-7.  DECEM  GRADUS  HUMILI- 
TATIS  secundum  Petrum  Johannem,  fr.74v-75r,  inc.:  Non  est  dubium. 
—8.  NOTABILE  SPECIALIS  ad  contemplationes,  ff.75v-78r,  inc.:  Ut 
divinorum  praeceptorum. -9.  VERBA  JACOB!  DETUDERTO  .  .  . 
huius  Evangelii,  f.78v.-10.  UGO  OF  ST.  VICTOR.  De  arra  anime, 
ff.79-84.-ll.  ST.  BERNARDUS.  Meditationes,  fr.87-108v  (one  sign, 
misbound),  incl.  verses  on  f.88r.-12.  ST.  BERNARDUS.  Hymnus, 
fr.l08v-109v.  — 13.  ST.  AUGUSTINUS.  Oratio  in  tribulatione, 
ff.l09v-lll.-14.  FORMULA  VITE  RELIGIOSORUM  maxime 
novitiorum  secundum  Bonaventuram,  ff.  11 2-1 32.  — 15.  DE  PAS- 
SIONE,  ff.l32v-135.  — 16.  Copia  sive  exemplum  infrascripte  bulla 
transcripte  et  copiate  per  me  Pellolum  notarium  infrascriptum  cum 
omnibus  verbis  in  ea  contentis  et  cum  ceteris  verbis  a  tergo  contentis  ut 
in  ea  plenius  continetur,  ff.l 36-1 38.-17.  ORDO  AGENDORUM  et 
dicendorum  a  sacerdote  in  missa  privata  et  feriali  secundum  consuetu- 
dinem  ecclesie  romane,  ff.l 40-1 43. -18.  ORDO  FRATRUM  ET 
SORORUM  de  penitencia  institutus  a  Beato  Francisco  anno  domini 
MCC  et  confirmatus  a  sede  apostolica  anno  domini  MCCLXXXIX, 
cum  bulla  papali  .  .  .  ,  fr.l44-155.-19.  NOTABILIA  de  libro  vitis 
patrum  extracta,  fr.l56-199.-20.  CURA  NOVITIORUM,  fr.204- 
205.  Italy,  ca.  1460-1510.  Various  hands. 

Paper  (ff.144-155  vellum).  206  ff.  (ff.57-65,  85-86,  200-203  blank).  14  x  10 
cm.  Contemp.  calf. 
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Lat.  123 

BIBLIOPHILE  HANDBOOK  of  the  17th  century,  including  a  cata- 
logue of  a  small,  predominantly  classical  library,  with  historical  and 
literary  information.  Italy {?),  17th  cent. 

Paper.  65  ff.  12  x  7  cm.  Title  and  vignettes  in  pen-and-ink  drawings.  Con- 
temp,  paper.  Inscription  of  Franciscus  Mancini,  f.l;  dedication  to  Franciscus 
Vitelius,  archb.  of  Thessalonica,  apostolic  nuncio  at  Venice,  f.l 3. 

Lat.  124 

PROPHECY,  inc.:  (Omnes  ad  praeda  venient)  More  certe  venatorum 
scilicet  Julii  post  obitum,  in  conclaui  quisque  cardinalium  .  .  .  ;  f.2r: 
Ad  Reverendissimum  Cardinalem  Senense  [Giovanni  Todeschini 
Piccolomini],  and  expl.  (f.4v):  Per  quatuor  vacuae  erunt  sedes  superbi 
et  tirranni.  Ego  Dominus.  Italy,  ca.  1523. 

Paper.  4  ff.  20  x  15  cm.  Two  pen-and-ink  drawings:  Hand  extending  from 
clouds,  with  pointed  finger  (f.4r)  and  figure  on  horseback  with  lion  in  fore- 
ground, tiara  and  crowns  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 
in  background;  inscription  over  rider  J'wQius]  (;ar[dinalis]  (Giulio  de'  Medici?) 
and  Leo  (Pope  Leo?)  above  the  lion,  and  legend  beneath  Dolus:  dolosui  [?] 
insequitur.  Modern  boards.  Orginally  part  of  larger  volume?  Top  margin  of 
f.lr.  bears  letter  "g"  (signature?). — Cf.  Lynn  Thorndike,  A  History  oj  Magic  and 
Experimental  Science,  V,  476;  VI,  160,  236,  etc. 

Lat.  125 

CRISPUS  SALLUSTIUS.  Historia  atque  oratoris  clarissimi  vita. — 
IDEM.  De  coniuratione  Catilinae.  — IDEM.  De  bello  Jugurthino.— 
DISTICHON  MARTIALIS  in  Sallustium.-PSEUDO-SALLUS- 
TIUS.  In  Marcum  Tullium  Ciceronem  invectiva.  —  PSEUDO- 
CICERO.  Responsio  seu  invectiva.  Spain,  late  15th  cent. 

Paper.  149  ff.  22  x  15  cm.  H/calf  over  defective  wooden  boards. 

Lat.  126 

ALPHABETICAL  DICTIONARY  of  legal  and  theological  matters 
(to  the  letter  M),  with  "The  Degrees  of  marriages"  on  verso  of  f.l 93. 

England,  late  16th  cent. 

Paper.  194  ff.  29.5  x  19.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Lat.  127 

GEORGIUS  PONGRACZ  (bp.  of  Waitzen,  d.  1676).  Informatio  de 
statu  Episcopatus  Vaciensis.  With  folded  colored  map  of  the  diocese  of 
Waitzen.  Report  on  the  bishopric  of  Waitzen  under  Turkish  rule. 
Austria,  ca.  1670. 

'  Paper.  22  ff.,  1  folded  map.  29  x  19  cm.  (map,  43.5  x  59  cm).  18th-cent.  red 
silk  over  paper  boards. 
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Lat.  128 

LUDOVICUS  HELIANUS  (or  LOUIS  HELIAN).  Oratio  de  bello 
suscipiendo  adversus  Venetianos  et  Turcas  gratio  Maximiliano  ...  in 
Conventu  presulum,  electorum  et  civitatum  Romani  Imperii  dicta  in 
Augusta  Vindelica  quarta  Idus  Aprilis  Anno  .  .  .  1510,  ff.1-16.  (This 
speech  was  printed  in  Augsburg  in  the  same  year,  1510,  cf.  British 
Museum  cat.  and  cat.  of  the  BibUotheque  nationale).  — IDEM.  Venatio 
leonum  (?),  ff.  17-24.  Poem  of  142  elegiac  couplets,  seemingly  unpub- 
lished. Southern  Germany,  ca.  1510. 

Paper.  30  ff.  (last  6  blank).  20  x  13.5  cm.  Paper. 

Lat.  129 

BOETHIUS.  De  consolatione  philosophiae,  ff.2-86,  with  marginal  and 
interlinear  notes.  — List  of  20  books  taken  by  an  unnamed  owner  to 
Salamanca  in  1471,  among  them  various  Aristotle  items,  Boethius  and 
Seneca,  f.87v.  Spain,  before  1466.  "MCCCCLXVI"  added  at  end  in  hand 
resembling  that  of  commentator. 

Paper.  88  ff.  (first  damaged,  1  leaf  missing).  29  x  21.5  cm.  Contemp.  red 
vellum. 

Lat.  130 

AUGUSTINUS  DE  LEONISSA.  Moralia  super  figuris  utriusque 
testament!,  fF.l-249v.  — IDEM.  Sermo  ad  clerum  in  festo  Johannis 
Evangeliste  quem  fecit  frater  Augustinus  de  Leonissa  in  Concilio  basili- 
ensi  anno  1433,  ff.249v-254.  Germanyi.^),  ca.  1450. 

Paper.  4  prel.,  255  ff.  (4  prel.,  ff.25,  195  and  255  blank).  30.5  x  21.5  cm. 
Contemp.  blind  stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards.  Augustinus  de  Leonissa  is 
listed  by  Chevalier  who  simply  quotes  information  supplied  by  Copinger, 
Supplement  to  Haines  Repertorium,  11(1),  no. 3 546,  where  Augustinus  is  identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  author  of  "Sermones 
super  oratione  dominica." 

Lat.  131 

PIERRE  BERSUIRE.  Reductorium  moralis  in  quo  moralisantur 
omnes  figure  Biblie  et  caetera.  In  16  books.  Avignon,  1409{?). 

Paper.  349  ff.  29  x  22  cm.  Contemp.  h/leather  over  wooden  boards.  Man- 
uscript notation  at  end:  "quod  Avinnione  fuit  factum  Parissiis  vero  correctum 
et  ablatum  anno  domini  M°CCCC°9°." 

Lat.  132 

HYMNS  AND  PRAYERS,  in  Latin,  with  interlinear  German,  and  in 
part  I  each  hymn  or  prayer  followed  by  complete  German  translation. 
Part  I,  beginning  "Conditor  alme  siderum"  ("O  Du  hailiger  schopfTer 
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der  gestirn"),  contains  86  hymns  and  prayers,  a  longer  inserted  version 
of  Sedulius'  "A  solis  ortus  cardine"  in  a  different  hand,  and  on  the  last 
three  leaves  (f.l0v-12r)  "Ave  praeclara  maris  stella"  in  a  somewhat 
later  hand.  —  Part  II  (sig.glv),  beginning  "Almi  prophete  progenies," 
written  in  different  hand  and  on  different  paper,  contains  30  hymns. 
This  part  has  numerical  notations  over  words  in  the  text,  and  commen- 
tary in  the  margins.  Germany,  late  15th  cent. 

Paper.  86  ff.  (last  blank).  21  x  15  cm.  Initials  in  red,  rubricated.  16th-cent. 
h/pigskin  over  wooden  boards.  "Ex  dono  R.  D.  Jo.  Heussii  .  .  .  1603,"  and 
"Residentiae  e  Societatis  Jesu.  .  .  ."  For  identification  of  hymns  see  F.J.  Mone, 
Lateinische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters  (Freiburg,  1835-55). 

Lat.  133 

MEDICAL,     GEOMETRICAL    AND    OPTICAL    TREATISES: 

1.  BREVIS  DESCRIPTIO  ANATOMICA  corporis  humani,  1644 
(three  treatises  on  the  three  "cavities"  of  the  human  body),  ff.1-18. — 

2.  DE  QUATUOR  HUMORIBUS,  f.21.-3.  SUPPLEMENTA 
QUEDAM  ANATOMICA,  f.22.-4.  DE  PARTIBUS  MULIERUM 
[ex  Caspar]  Bauhino,  Feb.  15,  1644,  ff.23-27.-5.  PERUTILES 
QUEDAM  OBSERVATIONES  ex  libro  primo  pathologiae  Jo. 
Fernelii  De  morborum  differendis,  1645,  ff.27-43.  — 6.  JOHN 
LINDIE.  Historia  universalis  syntagma  ...  in  Accademia  regia 
universitatis  abredonensis  .  .  .  ,  fr.61-68.— 7.  DE  MENSURIS, 
fr.70-108.-8.  OPTICA,  Feb.  6,  1646,  ff.111-117.  Aberdeen{?),  1644- 
1646. 

Paper.  129  ff.  (various  ff.  blank).  18.5  x  14  cm.  Diagrs.  in  7  and  8.  Contemp. 
vellum.  Name  of  Anselmus  de  Boot,  1636  (sic)  on  f.l29v.  Bookplate  of  Robert 
William  Duff;  signed  by  Jane  Clerk  Duff,  1858. 

Lat.  134 

[ARISTOTLE].  1.  WILHELM  FROELICH.  Commentationes  phi- 
losophicae  in  Organum  Aristotelis  dictatae,  compositae,  et  explicatae 
ab  admodum  Reverendo  Patre  Guilhelmo  Froelich,  Societatis  Jesu, 
anno  MDCLXIV,  vii  octobris,  ff.  1-136.  (This  is,  in  fact,  a  miscellany 
of  lecture  notes  which  are  often  incomplete,  and  in  very  confused  order). 
— 2.  IDEM.  Compendium  Physicae  in  Communi  Breslae,  ff.137-179. — 

3.  C.  W.  L.  B.  DE  NOSTIZ.  Commentationes  in  quatuor  libros 
Aristotelis  De  coelo  et  mundo  Christ.  Wenc.  L.  B.  de  Nostiz,  ff.181-199. 
—4.  WILHELM  FROELICH.  Disputationes  philosophicae  in  octo 
libros  Physicorum  Aristotelis  traditae  ab  admodum  Reverendo  Patre 
Guilielmo  Froelich,  Vrateslaviae,  viii  August!  anno  MDCLXV,  ff".203— 
522.-5.  GEORGIUS  GIO.  lus  privatum  quod  mihi  dictavit  Mussi- 
ponti  .  .  .  D.  D.  Georgius  Gio  ibidem  professor  ordinarius,  2  May 
1667.  A.  M.  D.  G.  B.  V.  H.,  ff.523-606.-6.  A  Treatise  on  papal 
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authority  in  Italy,  etc.  (in  Italian,  incomplete),  ff.607-632.  Various 
places,  1664-7667. 

Paper.  632  ff.  19  x  16.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum;  title  on  spine:  Philosophiaet 
lus  privat:  script:  a  C.  W.  S.  R.  J.  C.  de  N.  .  .  R.  Bookplate  of  C.  W.  G.  von 

Nostiz.  Not  in  L.  W.  Riley,  op.  cit. 

Lat.  135 

JOHANN  JONSTON.  Naturae  constantia  et  diatribe,  ca.  7632  (Ms. 
copy  of  imprint:  Amsterdam,  G.  Blaeu,  1632). 

Paper.  114  ff.  19.5  x  16  cm.  Contemp.  h/vellum.  Bookplate  of  C.  W.  G. 
von  Nostitz. 

Lat.  136 

FLORENCE,  Universitas  Mercatorum  et  Artificium.  Statuta  (Latin 
and  Italian).  Florence,  7576-7547. 

Paper.  247  ff.  28  x  21.5  cm.  Contemp.  h/leather. — Cf.  Italy,  Senate.  Catalogo 
della  raccolta  di  statuti,  III,  p. 160. — Contains  list  of  members,  index  to  the 
statutes,  the  statutes  proper  as  revised  and  written  by  Roberto  Celio  degli 
Oricoli  in  February  1519,  followed  by  various  additions  up  to  the  year  1547. 

Lat.  137 

SIENA.  Raccolta  di  imbreviature  notarili,  1499-1585,  v^ith  notarial 
signatures  "Antonius  Campano  olim  Nicolai  Tophani  filius,"  "Alex- 
ander olim  Ansani,"  "Alexander  olim  Joannis  Cristophori  de  Bonin- 
signis,"  "Franciscus  quondam  Joannes  Simonius,"  "Franciscus  olim 
Petri  Cosmus,"  etc.  Most  of  these  "imbreviature"  are  concerned  with 
various  business  transactions,  especially  those  of  Bartholomeus  Bonin- 
signe  (or  Buoninsegni)  de  Boninsignis  (1520-1585).  Siena,  7499-7585 
(with  some  later  additions). 

Vellum.  2  blank  ff.,  94  ff.,  25  blank  ff.  24  x  16.5  cm.  Signets  of  notaries,  some 
of  the  later  ones  stamped  in.  Contemp.  full  leather  over  wooden  boards,  blind 
stamped,  with  brass  buckles  and  clasps. 

Lat.  138 

SOCIETAS  SANCTAE  ANNAE,  Malogoscz,  Catalogus  fratrum  Soci- 
etatis  Sanctae  Annae  in  Malogoscz,  1595  [-1833].  —  Catalogus  fratrum 
ex  hac  in  illam  vitam  commigrantium,  1600  [-1822].  —  Catalogus 
sororum  Societatis  Sanctae  Annae,  1595  [-1832].  Malogoscz  (Rutlienia), 
7595-7833. 

Paper.  19,  2,  and  10  ff.  (on  36  ff;  bound  with  the  foundation  charter  of  the 
chapter  in  Malogoscz  and  Statutes  of  the  Societas  Sanct?  Ann?  per  Poloniam, 
Lithuaniam,  Russiam  .  .  .  Cracow,  1590).  30  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  (i.e.  late 
16th  cent.)  vellum. 
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Lat.  139 

[SPANISH  FRAGMENT  consisting  of  ff.XXIV-XXXIII,  XLIII- 
XLIV,  and  XLVI  of  a  codex]:  —  1.  Clausula  testamenti  Reverendissinii 
.  .  .  domini  Lupi  .  .  .  archiepiscopi  caesaraugustensis  .  .  ,  1382, 
fF.XXIVr-XXIXv. — 2.  Copia  executorie  sententie  quam  capellanus 
maior  obtinuit  contra  vicarium  sedis  super  responsione  ducentorum 
quinquaginta  solidorum  singulis  annis  ex  de  capellano  maiori  sedis 
praedicti  solvendorum  [addressed  to  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon], 
fr.XXXr-XXXIIIv.-3.  Eugenius  IV,  pope,  1383-1447.  [Document 
directed  against  the  conciliarists  at  Basle  and  Felix  V  (Amadeus  VIII, 
duke  of  Savoy)  and  concerned  with  various  benefices,  Rome,  Oct.  29, 
1444],  ff.XLIIIr-XLIVv.— 4.  [Document  read  and  published  in  the 
presence  of  Eugenius  IV,  Nov.  19,  1443],  f.XLVIv.  Spain,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  13  ff.  29.5  x  22.5  cm.  Unbound. 

Lat.  140 

GUILELMUS  PARALDUS.  Summa  de  vitiis,  f[A-n3y.-With  De 
singulis  vitiis  (et  virtutibus),  ff.ll3v-122v,  inc.:  Arrogantia  est  gloriari 
Deo  quod  non  acceperis  placendi  cupiditate.  Germany,  second  half  of 
15th  cent. 

Paper.  124  ff.  (last  two  blank).  28  x  21.5  cm.  Contemp.  leather  over  wooden 
boards,  with  guards  from  14th-cent.  ms.  —  15th-cent.  inscription  (f.l22r): 
"Iste  liber  est  monasterii  Sancti  Pancratii  in  Ranshofen." — Leaf  pasted  on 
inside  back  cover  contains  recipes. 

Lat.  141 

MARTINELLUS,  BLASIUS.  Ex  libris  Paris  de  Grassis  Bononiensis, 
magistri  ceremoniarum,  qui  pontificatum  Leonis  decimi  ab  anno  1513 
usque  ad  annum  1521  scripsit  .  .  .  [and  continued  to  the  year  1538]. 
Italy,  second  halj  of  16th  cent. 

Paper.  78  ff.  27.5  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  boards. — Pastor  quotes  exhaustively 
from  this  text,  using  the  original  in  the  Vatican  Archives  (cf.  v.XII  of  the 
Geschichte  der  Pdpste). 

Lat.  142 

VOCABULARIUS  EX  QUO,  Latin-Low  German,  inc.:  Ex  quo 
vocabularii  autentici  varii  sunt  in  numero  scilicet  huguico  [?]  brevi- 
loguus  papyas  aliique  codices  .  .  .  (the  incipit  and  the  ending  differ 
from  the  five  15th-cent.  printed  editions  described  by  C.  Borchling  and 
B.  Claussen,  Niederdeutsche  Bibliographic,  nos.  10,  19,  65,  100  and  154). 
Aachen{?),  second  half  of  15th  cent. 

Paper.  230  ff.  (ff.l04  and  217  cut  out  without  loss  of  text;  10  ff.  at  beginning 
and  2  ff.  at  end  with  notes  on  grammar,  letter  writing,  etc.)  20.5  x  16  cm. 
Colored,  decorated  initial  "E".  Contemp.  blind-stamped  calf  over  wooden 
boards. 
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Lat.  143 

VITAE  EPISCOPORUM  et  patriarcharum  aquilensium  a  primo 
christianae  aerae  seculo  usque  ad  annum  MCCCLVIII.  Venice(?), 
second  half  of  15th  cent.  (ff.l-S  and  14-15  in  a  16th  cent.  hand). 

Paper.  42  ff.  (ff.5-13  and  16-42  numbered  xvii-lii  in  a  contemp.  hand). 
20  X  15  cm.  H/Ieather.— Prov.:  Walter  Sneyd;  C.  W.  Previte-Orton;  A.  N.  L. 
Munby. — Variant  text  printed  in  Muratori,  v.  16. 

Lat.  144 

[PAPAL  STATES].  Collection  of  documents  relating  to  Aspra,  Carbi 
and  Forli,  and  a  two-leaf  fragment  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Among 
the  subjects  of  the  documents  are:  local  government  regulations,  fixing 
of  meat  prices,  safety  and  defense,  sales,  salt  taxes,  wills.  Italy,  1500-1548 
(one  document  at  beginning  dated  1660). 

Paper.  60  ff.  Various  sizes,  bound  in  one  vol.  (31  x  22.5  cm).  Boards. 

Lat.  145 

[PIACENZA].  16  documents  dealing  with  real  estate,  elections,  wills, 
etc.,  from  the  years  1457-1546,  all  notarized  and  with  notarial  signets. 
Piacenza,  1494-1546. 

Vellum.  5,  3,  8,  2,  4,  4,  4,  6,  4,  4,  4,  6,  2,  4,  2,  6  =  68  ff.  Various 
sizes  in  1  vol.  (27  x  20  cm.).  Boards. 

Lat.  146 

1.  ALBERTO  CATTANI  (or  Chatanus,  de  Cathanis).  Jus  civile;  lec- 
tures delivered  in  Siena  1467-1468,  probably  taken  down  by  a  Rafael 
Cumanus  (f.l,  upper  right-hand  margin).  —  2.  IDEM(?)  Clausularum 
.  .  .  tractatus.-3.  JOHANNES  DE  GRASSIS  (Giovanni  Grassi). 
Tractatus  (on  civil  law),  lectures  delivered  at  Pavia  in  1466;  unde- 
ciphered  cryptic  signature  at  end.— 4.  ALBERTO  CATTANL  Vio- 
lantes,  etc.,  beginning  with  18  lines  of  poetry,  followed  by  78  ff.  dealing 
in  part  with  Cattani's  relationship  with  an  unidentified  admired  lady 
Violante.  Siena  and  Pavia,  1466-1468. 

Paper.  228  ff.  (without  20  ff.  cut  out  at  beginning;  various  numbering, 
all  but  the  first  contemp.:  88  ff.,  numbered  1-87,  1  blank  f.;  table  of  contents, 
27  ff.,  1  blank  f.;  table  of  contents,  29  ff.,  1  blank  f.;  77  ff.,  1  [2]  blank  ff.) 
33.5  X  23.5  cm.  Contemp.  h/leather  over  wooden  boards,  front  largely  miss- 
ing.— Prov.:  Marques  de  Barbera  y  de  la  Manresa. 


Cryptic  signature 
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Lat.  147 

[LITURGY].  1.  Officium  dicendum  in  ecclesia  supra  illos,  qui  damnati 
sunt  ad  mortem.— 2.  LITANIAE  B.  M.  V.,  quae  in  sacro  aede  laure- 
tana  canuntur.  —  3.  2  ff.  later  additions.  Bologna(?),  ca.  1600. 

Vellum.   10  ff.   (last  blank).  23  x  16  cm.  Contemp.  vellum,  with  painted 
medallions  in  center  of  covers  (almost  entirely  rubbed  off). 

Lat.  148 

BERNARDO  CANAL.  Manuale  Bernardi  Canal  notarii  de  Rippis; 
notarial  entries  made  in  Ripas  between  April  1351  and  March  1351 
(i.e.  1352).  Most  entries  are  cancelled,  without  affecting  legibility. 
Ripas  {Catalonia),  1351-1352. 

Paper.  80  ff.  22  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Lat.  149 

ERNST,  archduke  of  Austria.  Signed  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VIII, 
recommending  the  selection  of  the  archbishop  of  Naples  [Hannibal  of 
Capua]  as  cardinal.  With  seal.  Prague,  Sept.  13,  1593. 

Vellum.  1  folded  f.  36  x  22.5  cm.  In  folder. 

Lat.  150 

[TOMMASO  DE  VIO,  called  GAETANO  (or  Caietano,  Cajetano)]. 
De  restitutione  Caietani  sumula.  Anonymous  commentary,  in  Latin  and 
Spanish,  on  Cardinal  Gaetano's  "Restitutio"  which  is  part  of  his 
Summula.—2.  AVISOS  PARA  CONFESSORES  sacados  de  diversos 
doctores,  containing  section  "De  los  cavalleros  y  nobles,"  "De  hombres 
de  letras,"  and  "De  mercadores."  Spain,  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  6  blank,  64,  6  blank,  13,  1  blank  ff.  21.5  x  16  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Lat.  151 

LEGAL  DOCUMENTS   (fragment).  Manresa  {Catalonia),   1320-1321. 

Paper.  12  ff.  (badly  wormed  and  fringed).  30  x  21  cm.  In  folder. 

Lat.  152 

TEBALDUS  (Theobaldus)  PLACENTINUS.  Regulae  de  longis  et 
brevibus  syllabis,  in  verse,  ff.lr-13r,  inc.:  Ante  per  exemplum  soliti 
cognoscere  verbum  .  .  .  (cf.  Manitius,  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Literatur  des 
Mittelalters,  III,  734-35  mentions  four  mss.,  all  less  complete  than  the 
present),  with  marginal  and  interlinear  commentary. —  With  Treatise  on 
Prosody,  ff.l3r-15r,  inc.:  Ut  ad  metricam  facultatem  cungruum  posimus 
sortiri  exordium  sciendum  est,  quod  literarum  alie  sunt  vocales.   .   .  . 
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(Similar  text  in  the  Marciana,  Venice,  cod.  Nanianus  CXXV  of  the 
14tli  cent.,  and  Trivulziana,  Milan,  cod.  misc.  760  of  the  15th  cent.). 

Northern  Italy,  ca.  1200. 

Vellum.  15  ff.  17  x  12  cm.  Boards.— Prov.:  Paulo  Nicelli,  son  of  Petro, 
erased  date  1275(?)  on  line  1  of  f.l5v;  see  also  earlier  ownership  reference  to  the 
same  Paulo  Nicelli  but  without  date  on  lines  17-20  of  f.l5v. — Commentary  on 
upper  margin  of  f  1,  line  3  (etc.)  reads:  Materia  tebaldi  est  in  hoc  libro  omnis 
prima  sillaba  que  ante  suum  tempus  non  poterat  cognosci  nisi  per  exemplum. 
Sua  intencio  est  in  eodem  libro  tradere  versalem  regulam  qualiter  omnis 
vocalis  posita  antecedens  omnem  consonantem  in  principio  sillabe  possit 
cognosci  utrum  sit  brevis  vel  longa.  .  .  . 


Eng.  1 

ENGLISH  RELIGIOUS  POEMS.- 1.  SEVEN  PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS  (ascribed  variously  to  Richard  Maydestone  and  Richard 
Rolle),  ff.lr-13v  (J.  E.  Wells,  A  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English 
([New  Haven,  1916],  pp.  403-5). -2.  RICHARD  ROLLE.  The  Pricke 
of  Conscience,  fr.l4r-118r  {ibid.,  pp.  447-9). -3.  The  LAMENTA- 
TION OF  ST.  ANSELM,  ff.ll8v-120v.  England,  ca.  1400. 

Vellum.  120  ff.  (imperfect,  the  following  ff.  known  to  be  wanting:  one  before 
fl,  one  between  ff.7  &  8,  one  between  ff.l2  &  13,  two  between  ff.l4  &  15, 
eight  between  fT.25  &  26,  one  between  ff.49  &  50,  one  between  ff.78  &  79  and 
one  between  ff.91  &  92).  25  x  17  cm.  Ilium,  initials.  Morocco  (Sangorski  & 
Sutcliffe). — Prov.:  Richard  Halter  &  Francis  Quawden  (ms.  inscription, 
f77r,  XVth  cent.?);  Gilbert  Ireland  Blackburne  of  Hale  Hall,  1934.— Cf. 
Bruce  Dickins,  "The  Ireland  Blackburne  Manuscript  of  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  and  Lamentacio  Sancti  Anselmi,"  Leeds 
Studies  in  English  and  Kindred  Languages,  III  (1934),  30-36. 

Eng.  2 

WYCLIFITE  HOMILIES,  a  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God  and  How 
One  Should  Attain  to  It.  England,  first  half  of  15th  cent.,  ff.  146-148  in  a 
somewhat  later  hand. 

Vellum.  148  ff.  (imperfect,  8  ff.  at  beginning,  one  between  ff.l28  &  129  and 
one  between  ff.l46  &  147  known  to  be  wanting).  12  x  7  cm.  Pen-and-ink 
marginal  drawings  (3v,  8v,  24v,  37v,  etc.)  17th-cent.  calf.  [Harmsworth  Trust 
Library]. 

Eng.  3 

MIRROR  (OR  MYRRUR)  TO  LEWDE  MEN  AND  WYMMEN. 

England,  early  15th  cent. 

Vellum.  168  ff.  26  x  18  cm.  Ilium,  letters,  and  border  on  fl.  18th-cent. 
calf.— Cf  E.  V.  Stover's  note  on  this  ms.  in  Library  Chronicle,  XVI  (1949-50), 
81-86. 
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Eng.  4 

MICHELL  ARCHER  (pref.  signed  "Mighell  Archar").  A  Dream  of 
Bounden  Dutie  (Poem  in  seven  parts,  224  verses  of  seven  lines  each, 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth).  England,  ca.  7580. 

Vellum.  61  ff.  13  X  15  cm.  17th-cent.  green  velvet. 

Eng.  5 

JOHN  DAVENANT,  bp.  of  Salisbury.  Animaduersions  upon  a  Trea- 
tise Latelie  Published  and  Intituled  The  Loue  of  God  to  Mankind. 

England,  between  7633  and  7647. 

Paper.  109  ff.  31  x  20  cm.  17th-cent.  calf,  rebacked.— Prov.:  Algernon  Capell, 
Ead  of  Essex,  Viscount  Maldon  &  Baron  Capell  of  Hadham,  1701  (bookplate); 
James  Everett  (1784-1872).— Ms.  of  Davenant's  book,  printed  in  London^ 
1641  (Wing  D314)  and  abridged  in  the  same  year  (Wing  D315).— In  the  front 
of  the  book,  in  pencil,  is  written  "An  onginal  Manuscript  of  Bishop  Davenant"; 
under  this  is  written,  in  another  hand,  "The  above  is  in  the  autograph  of  Adam 
Clarke  LLC." 

Eng.  6 

BIBLE,  N.  T.,  in  the  translation  of  John  Wyclif,  the  "intermediate" 
version.  England,  early  75tfi  cent. 

Vellum.  239  ff.  19  x  12  cm.  16th-cent.  calf— Prov.:  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  (autograph  on  fly  leaf).— J  Catalogue  of  the  T.  Edward  Ross  Collection  of 
Bibles  Presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  (Philadelphia,  1947), 
pp.27-28, 

Eng.  7 

FRANgOIS  MARIE  AROUET  DE  VOLTAIRE.  La  Pucelle,  or  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  a  Poem  in  XXI  Cantos  from  the  French  of  Mr. 
Voltaire,  with  the  Author's  Preface  and  Original  Notes  (cantos  1-4 
only,  transcribed  from  the  privately  printed  1796-97  translation).  With 
ms.  annotations  and  corrections  in  ink  and  pencil.  England,  ca.  7796. 

Paper.  6,  126,  8  blank  ff.  37  x  24  cm.  Contemp.  h/calf  over  marbled  boards. 

Eng.  8 

FOUR  ENGLISH  DEVOTIONAL  WORKS.- 1.  WALTER 
HILTON.  The  Scale  of  Perfection  or  Scala  perfectionis,  Bk.l,  ch.21-93, 
Bk.2,  ch.1-46,  ff.lr-77v,  (J.  E.  Wells,  A  Manual  [New  Haven,  1916], 
pp.460-l).-2.  ST.  BONAVENTURA.  Stimulus  amoris, or  Prickying  of 
Love  translated  by  Walter  Hilton,  ff.77v-127v.  — 3.  Amor  dei  or  Love 
of  God,  fr.l27v-146v.-4.  RICHARD  ROLLE.  The  Prick  of  Con- 
science,  fr.l47r-159v,  (Wells,  op.cit.,  pp.  447-9).  England,  early  75t7i  cent. 
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Vellum.  159  ff.  (imperfect  at  beginning  and  end).  40  x  26  cm.  15th-cent. 
calf,  rebacked. — Prov.:  Samuel  Bauter,  XVII  cent.;  John  Butlar,  1764;  Thomas 
Stonor,  3rd  Lord  Camoys,  1870. — Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts,  Appendix  (London,  1871)  p.33. 

Eng.  9 

MRS.  RANDALL.  Receipts  from  a  Mr.  Randall,  and  others,  and  ac- 
counts of  expenditures,  1778-1785.  London,  1778-1785. 

Paper.  99  ff.  (first  4,  and  last  25  ff.  blank).  20  x  16  cm.  Vellum. 

Eng.  10 

[ENGLAND,  Ledger].  A  state  of  the  revenue  of  excise  from  Michaelmas 
1662  to  Mid-summer  1674.  "Hereditary  and  temporary  excise," 
"Imported  liquors,"  "Farm  rent,"  "Lottery,"  "Numbers  of  distillers," 
1736-1765,  "Number  of  common  brewers,"  1684-1765,  "Cyder,  vine- 
gar, strong  waters,  mead  and  cofifee  charged,"  1684-1765,  "Duties  on 
malt,"  "Duty  on  candles,"  "Sope,  paper  .  .  .  silver  wire,  starch," 
"Hides,"  "Coffee,"  "Tea,"  "Chocolate,"  "Glass,  coaches.  Silk  & 
linnen,"  details  of  duties  and  the  amount  they  produced,  numbers  of 
brewers,  etc.  London,  1662-1765. 

Paper.  4  ff.,  218  pp.  (many  left  blank).  36  x  26.5  cm.  Contemp.  red  morocco. 

Eng.  11 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICKS.  Comments  on  astronomy,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  physiology,  by  an  unidentified  author. 
England,  1688-1689. 

Paper.  2  vols.  (362  pp.,  numbered  1-189,  1-173).  18  x  12  cm.  Schematic 
drawings.  Contemp.  mottled  calf. — C.  Fitzwalter  inside  front  cover  of  v.2. 

Eng.  12  &  13 

These  are  post-1800  manuscripts.  All  subsequent  numerical  omissions 
in  any  language  group  indicate  that  such  numbers  represent  manu- 
scripts after  1800. 

Eng.  14 

HENRY  MACKENZIE,  1745-1831.  La  Roche  [a  tale].  Edinburgh, 
1779. 

Paper.  55  ff.  of  text,  with  2  ff.  of  verse  on  Tickell.  18.5  x  12  cm.  Contemp. 
calf.  First  published  in  the  Mirror;  A  Periodical  Paper,  (Edinburgh,  1779-1780), 
in  three  successive  issues,  no.  42-44,  June  19-26,  1779.  The  text  follows  the 
printed  version,  including  the  explanatory  note  and  the  first  words  of  the  story. 
It  was  later  published  in:  [Leigh  Hunt],  Classic  tales,  serious  and  lively  .  .  . 
(London,  Hunt  and  Reynell,  1807).  In  the  text  the  introductory  matter  is  omit- 
ted, and  the  first  sentence  of  the  story  is  changed. 
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Eng.  15 

SCOTLAND.   Some  Acts  of  Exchequer  Concerning  the  Annuities. 
Edinburgh,  1642  or  soon  ajter;  signed:  J.  Durhame. 

Paper.  3  ff.  (last  leaf  blank).  27  x  19  cm.  Unbound. 


Flemish  1 

BOOK  OF  HOURS,  inc.  (f.llr):  Hier  begint  onser  wrouwen  ghetide. 

Low  Countries,  15th  cent. 

Vellum.  158  ff.  16  X  10.5  cm.  Seven  ilium,  historiated  initials,  ilium,  borders. 
Contemp.  blind-stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards. — Bookplates  of  James 
Laurie  and  Paul-Louis  Feiss. 


Fr.  1 

GUILLAUME  DE  LORRIS  and  JEHAN  DE  MEUNG.  Le  Roman 
de  la  rose.  France,  middle  of  15th  cent. 

Paper.  340  ff.  30  x  21  cm.  Rubricated  in  red  and  yellow.  Blind-stamped 
contemp.  calf,  rebacked.  —  18th-cent.  inscription  "Delaplanches"  at  beginning 
and  earlier  inscription  "Marcel" (?)  on  inside  front  cover.  On  blank  leaf, 
preceding  text,  are  pasted  verses  64-73,  written  apparentiy  in  the  same  hand  as 
the  ms. 

Fr.  2 

MARC-ANTOINE  MILLOTET.  Extrait  des  memoires  servant  a 
I'histoire  des  choses,  qui  se  sont  passees  en  Bourgogne  pendant  la 
premiere  et  la  seconde  guerre  civile  [1650-1668].  .  .  .  Envoye  a  Mgr. 
I'archeveque  de  Toulouse.  France,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  122  pp.,  written  in  two  different  hands  (assigned  to  the  author  in  a 
catalogue  description  pasted  inside  front  cover).  29  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 
— "pre  Charvin  aine,  de  St  Louys  de  Parennes  .  .  .  1808,"  and  unidentified 
later  bookplate  T  I  R  C  inside  front  cover. — The  longer  version  has  supposedly 
been  lost. 

Fr.  3 

MEMOIRE  SUR  L'ETAT  POLITIQUE  DES  PAIS  BAS  et  La  con- 
stitution tant  externe  qu'interne  des  Provinces.  France,  ca.  1757. 

Paper.  2  blank,  236  unnumbered,  7  blank  ff.  25.5  x  23  cm.  Gilded  contemp. 
morocco,  with  arms  on  sides.  Contains:  "Tableau  historique  des  Pais  Bas", 
ff.3-100. — "Rapports  politiques  entre  les  Pais  Bas  autrichiens  et  les  etats 
voisins",  ff.100-108. — "Liaisons  politiques  entre  la  France  et  les  Pais  Bas"; 
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"Contestations  entre  I'Imperatrice  Reine  [Maria  Theresa],  comme  souveraine 
des  Pais  Bas  et  la  Couronne  de  France",  ff.109-122.— "Liaisons  politiques 
entre  les  Pais  Bas  et  la  Couronne  d'Espagne";  "Contestations  entre  I'Impera- 
trice .  .  .  et  la  Couronne  d'Espagne",  ff.  122-1 26. — "Liaisons  politiques  entre 
les  Pais  Bas  et  la  Couronne  de  la  Grande  Bretagne",  ff.127-130.— "Liaisons 
politiques  entre  les  Pais  Bas  autrichiens  et  les  Provinces  Unies";  "Contesta- 
tions .  .  .  entre  I'Imperatrice  .  .  .  et  les  Etats  generaux  des  Provinces  Unies"; 
"Etats  des  demeles  .  .  .  relativement  aux  Traites  de  la  Barriere",  ff.130-141. — 
"Rapports  politiques  entre  les  Pais  Bas  et  les  Etats  du  Roi  de  Prusse";  "Con- 
testations .  .  .  ",  ff.142-147.— "Rapports  politiques  entre  les  Pais  Bas  et  le  Pais 
de  Liege";  "Contestations  .  .  .  ",  ff.  147- 160.— "Contestations  entre  les  Pais 
Bas  et  d'autres  etats  voisins",  ff.  160-1 64.—  "De  la  constitution  interne  des 
Pais  Bas";  "De  la  dignite  et  des  prerogatives  du  gouvernement  .  .  .  des  Pais 
Bas"  [and  other  chapters  on  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries],  ff.l64- 
227.— "De  I'Universite  de  Louvain",  ff.227-230.— "De  I'etat  militaire", 
ff.231-237. 


Fr.  4 

VERGILIUS  MARO.  Le  livre  des  Eneydes,  inc.:  [J]ay  entrepris  de 
coucher  en  mes  vers/Le  cas  de  Troye  qui  fut  alenuers/.  .  .  .  France, 
15th  cent. 

Vellum.  161  ff.,  written  in  "lettres  batardes"  in  two  columns.  Large  spaces 
left  blank  at  beginning  of  each  book,  obviously  for  the  illuminator.  37  x  29  cm. 
17th-cent.  red  morocco. — Prov.:  Louis  Cesar  de  La  Baume-Leblanc  and  Due 
de  La  Valliere. — Catalogue  des  livres  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  feu  M.  Le  Due  de  la 
Valliere.  .  .  par  Guillaume  de  Bure  (Paris,  1783),  II,  no.2459;  Parke-Bernet 
Catalogue  no.7282  (Gabriel  Wells),  1951,  no.562.— According  to  the  description 
of  this  ms.  in  the  sales  catalogue  "this  translation  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  written  in 
decasyllabic  couplets,  is  neither  the  very  free  adaptation  that  was  written  in  the 
12th  century  and  printed  at  Lyons  ...  in  1482,  nor  the  version  by  Octavien  de 
Saint-Gelais  which  Verard  printed  in  1509." 

Fr.  5 

FRANgOIS  DE  LA  FOSSE.  Poesies  de  Frangois  de  La  Fosse,  Ecuyer 
Sr:  de  Valpendant,  valet  de  garderobe  du  Roy,  ordinaire  de  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Due  de  Bourgogne,  et  valet  de  chambre  de  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  France,  between  1707  and  1721 . 

Paper.  578  pp.,  2  ff.,  560  pp.,  10  ff.  (last  blank).  23.5  x  18  cm.  Bound  in 
contemp.  calf. — Prov.:  M.  de  Noircourt. — After  the  introduction  follows  on 
pp. 1-177  "Histoire  fee  et  autrement,"  largely  in  prose.  The  poems,  often  quite 
free,  incl.  "Version  de  la  seconde  epode  d'Horace,  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  .  .  ." 
(p.194-197),  "Plainte  sur  la  Mort  du  Grand  Roy  [Louis  XIV]  (p.240),  a  satire 
in  verse  "Damon"  (pp. 256-265),  transcripts  of  poems  by  Francois  Villon,  Du 
Bellay,  Ronsard,  Baif,  Sarazin,  Scarron,  and  others  (pp. 298-335),  poems  about 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  "Portrait  de  Rabelais,"  pp. 547-551. 
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Fr.  8 

DESVIGNES(?).  Le  tresor  du  royaume  des  cieux.  Paris,  1701. 

Paper.  12  ff.,  105  numbered  pp.  18x12  cm.  Contemp.  calf.  Religious  poems 
dedicated  to  Samuel  Bernard  (1651-1739). 

Fr.  9 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACIO.  Decameron,  translated  into  French  by 
Laurens  de  Premierfait.  France,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  658  ff.  28  x  19.5  cm.  Ilium,  initials.  17th-cent.  vellum.— Prov.:  P.  R. 
Lyell.— Cf.  R.  Bossuat,  Manuel  bibl.  de  la  litt.  Jran(.   (Melun,   1951),  no.5972. 

Fr.  10 

ROBERT  (a  Monk  of  the  XVth  century).  Le  chateau  p^rilleux, 
i.\-^5v.-With  LE  PELERINAGE  DE  DAMOISELLE  SAPIENCE. 

Northern  France,  ca.  1450-1460. 

Paper.  95  ff.  20  x  14  cm.  H/calf,  dated  1813.— Prov.:  J.  A.J.  Delignieres De 
Bommy  d' Abbeville;  M.  Victor  Advielle  d' Arras  (1889). — Discussion  of  this 
work  and  other  existing  mss.  may  be  found  in  Groeber,  Grundriss  d.  roman. 
Philol.  II,  pt.  1,  p. 1166.  Account  of  Passion  interpolated  on  ff.51r-63v. 

Fr.  11 

CHRONIQUE  VERSIFIEE  de  la  ville  de  Metz  (to  1575).  Metz{?), 
ca.  1580. 

Paper.  Ff.  8,  7,  [9],  10-14,  29-126,  129-161  [i.e.  ff.1-6,  15-28,  127-28  missing] 
=  139  ff.  20  x  15.5  cm.  19th-cent.  calf. — Prov.:  Hermann  Suchier. 

Fr.  12 

1.  [ST.  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX].  Les  lamentations,  flf.l-S.- 

2.  JACQUES  MILLET  (or  MILET).  La  destruction  de  Troye, 
ff.9-448r.-3.  LE  MYSTERE  DE  LA  PASSION  de  Notre  Sauveur 
Jesus  Christ,  ff.448r-486r,  inc.:  [A]  la  louenge  dieu  de  la  vierge  sou- 
veraine  de  tous  sains  et  de  toutes  sainctes  et  a  la  requeste  de  tres  excel- 
lante  et  redouble  dame  et  puissant  princesse  dame  Ysabel  de  Baviere 
reyne  de  France  j'ai  translate  ceste  passion  .  .  .  I'an  de  grace  mil 
troys  cens  quatre  vingtz  et  dishuit.   .   .   .   {France^,  1450. 

Paper.  30  x  21  cm.  486  ff.  H/leather  on  original  wooden  boards.  1.  Wrongly 
attributed  to  St.  Bernard. — 2.  Bossuat,  op.  cii.,  p. 567  "myst^re  compose  entre 
1450  et  1453;"  L.  Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  mysteres  (Paris,  1880),  II,  569  ff.  lists 
mss.  and  printed  eds. — 3.  Cf.  G.  Frank,  Mediaeval  French  Drama  (Oxford,  1954), 
pp.  184-1 86  and  E.  Roy,  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France  du  XIV"  au  XVP  siecle 
'  (Paris,  1903),  pp.252  ff.,  with  list  of  mss.  This  text,  written  in  1398  for  Isabelle 
of  Bavaria,  was  the  model  for  later  mysteries,  incl.  the  Passion  of  Grebon. 
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Fr.  13 

EXAMEN  DU  SYSTEME  des  cours  de  Vienna,  de  Petersbourg  et  de 
Berlin,  concernant  le  demenabrement  de  la  Pologne.  1773.  Austna(?), 
1773-1774. 

Paper.  28  pp.  24.5  x  18.5  cm.  Boards. 

Fr.  14 

1.  SEPT  SAGES.  Roman  des  sept  sages  de  Rome,  ff.1-34  (R.  Bossuat, 
op  cit.,  pp.132-133).  — 2.  MARQUES  DE  ROME.  Roman  de  Mark  de 
Rome,  ff.39-141  {ibid.).  France,  ca.  1350. 

Vellum.  Fragment  of  130  ff;  earlier  numbering,  ff.l,  3-22,  26-29,  24-25, 
30-34,  39-66,  69-73,  73-91,  93-100,  100-110,  112-117,  119-141,  incorrect; 
several  ff.  are  missing  and  others  are  torn.  18.4  x  11.7  cm.  19th-cent.  boards. — 
Phillipps  Collection,  ms.3679. 

Fr.  15 

CHANSONNIER.  310  poems  by  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  Oton  de 
Grandson,  Brisebarre  de  Douai,  Eustache  Deschamps,  and  others. 
France,  ca.  1400. 

Vellum.  101  ff,  double  columns.  30  x  24.2  cm.  Red  morocco.— Prov.:  L.  S. 
Olschki.— Cf.  G.  Bertoni  in  Arch,  romanicum,  XVI  (1933),  1-20,  who  gives  a  not 
entirely  accurate  description,  reproduces  304  incipits,  and  reprints  7  poems. 
Inscription  of  f.lr:  "Droit  est  ferme,"  (Isabelle  of  Bavaria?). 

Fr.  16 

LIBER  FORTUNAE.  France,  ca.  1450. 

Paper.  98  ff.  (incorrectly  numbered  pp.1-192).  17.4  x  12.5  cm.  18th-cent. 
calf.— Arms  of  Vicomte  de  Villiers  du  Terrage  on  binding.— Cf.  J.  L.  Grigsby, 
Romania,  LXXX(1960),  447-460. 

Fr.  17 

SAINT-MICHEL,  Order  of  the  Knights  of.  Statutes  and  Constitution. 
France,  1476. 

Vellum.  45  ff.  20  x  14.7  cm.  Ilium,  initial  "L"  on  f.l.  19th-cent.  gilt  red 
morocco. 

Fr.  18 

CONSEIL  au  Roy  Francois  I"  concernant  les  finances.  Inc.:  Lemoulu- 
ment  cler  et  vray  concernant  lauctorite  du  Roy,  le  prouffit  de  ses 
affaires.   .   .   .  France,  ca.  1522. 

Vellum.  16  ff.  (last  two  blank).  One  of  two  preliminary  ff.  (title?)  removed. 
17.2  x  11.7  cm.  Ilium,  initials  in  alternate  blue  and  gold,  and  red  and  gold. 
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Contemp.  sheepskin. — Prov.:  Xaraquemada.  Madrid,  1753;  J. M. A.  1835. — Cf. 
M.  Wolfe  and  N.  Zacour,  "The  Growing  Pains  of  French  Finance,  1522-1523," 
Library  Chronicle,  XXII  (1956),  58-83. 

Fr.  20 

HONORE  BONNET.  L'arbre  des  batailles  (Bossuat,  op.cit.,  p. 542). 
France,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  126  ff.  20  x  13  cm.  19th-cent.  calf.— Prov.:  George  PouHn  (ca.  1500); 
Alexandre  de  Keller  (19th-cent.). 

Fr,  21 

ADRIEN  DE  SAINT-GELAIS  and  others.  Collection  of  16th-century 
French  poetry,  containing  Les  troys  buccines  .  .  .  foy,  charite  et 
esperance,  pp.  1-42;  Le  moyen  d'avoir  paix  en  France.  —  6  rondeaux,  by 
Anne  de  Graville,  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  Richard  de  la  Porte,  Jean  Marot, 
etc. — 2  ballads,  one  ascribed  to  Francois  Villon  or  Alain  Chartier. — 
14  other  pieces  in  verse  and  prose  incl.  a  prophecy  by  Paul  Paradiso. 
Rouen,  first  half  oj  the  16th  cent.;  additions  which  seem  to  be  in  the  hand  of 
Robert  de  la  Porte,  son  of  the  original  possessor  Richard  de  la  Porte, 
bear  terminal  date  1552. 

Paper.  152  pp.  20  x  14  cm.  19th-cent.  calf.— Prov.:  Family  La  Porte  (16th 
cent.).  Baron  Jerome  Pichon. — Cf.  V.  L.  Saulnier,  Bulletin  de  bibliophile,  1952, 
nos.3-5. 

Fr.  22 

BLANCANDIN  et  I'Orgueilleuse  d'amour,  verses  415-6135.  France, 
late  13th  or  early  14th  cent. 

Vellum.  136  ff.  (beginning  and  end  missing).  15.5  x  12  cm.  Morocco. — Cf. 
Franklin  P.  Sweeter,  Blancandin;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ms.  (unpubl.  Ph.D. 
thesis,  1956). 

Fr.  23 

SYDRACH,  la  Fontaine  de  toute  science.  France,  1457  (f.lr). 

Paper.  218  ff.  (ff.1-2  blank;  incomplete  at  end,  2  ff.  or  more  missing).  28.5  x 
20.5  cm.  15th-cent.  blind-stamped  calf,  repaired  and  rebacked. 

Fr.  24 

BENOIT  DE  ST.  MAURE.  Roman  de  Troie,  (fragment  containing 
verses  6658-7024).  France,  ca.  1300. 

Vellum.  2  ff.  29  x  20.5  cm.  Boards. 

Fr.  25 

PARIS,  Chambre  des  Comptes.  Noms  de  tous  les  officiers  .  .  .  qui  ont 
possedes  une  meme  charge  avec  la  datte  de  leurs  receptions.  Extrait  des 
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memoriaux  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes  de  Paris  contenant  les  noms, 
et  la  succession  chronologique  de  tous  les  presidens,  maitres,  correc- 
teurs,  et  auditeurs,  avocats,  et  procureurs,  generaux,  tant  ordinaires 
qu'extra-ordinaires,  greffiers  en  chef,  anciens  et  alternatifs,  et  premiers 
huissiers  de  la  ditte  chambre;  suivant  I'ordre  de  leurs  receptions  [1304- 
1759]  (f.2).— Table  alphabetique  (pp.424-552).  Paris,  written  by 
"Gerardin"  (cf.  title).  1756-1759. 

Paper.  558  pp.  (pp.553-558  blank).  35.5  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 

Fr.  26 

NICOLAS    DE    NEUFVILLE    (Seigneur   de    Villeroi,    1542-1617). 

Memoires.  Villeroy,  8  April  1589  (f.53v)  and  later. 

Paper.  174  ff.  30  x  20  cm.  17th-cent.  calf.— Prov.:  J.  Sotheby  1685  (f.l). 

Fr.  27 

RECUEIL  DE  POESIE.  Collection  of  French  poetry  and  songs  (largely 
love  songs)  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  with 
table  of  contents.  France,  ca.  1675-1725. 

Paper.  391  ff.  (ff.378-384  removed).  25  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 

Fr.  28 

PARIS,  Parlement.  Extrait  raisonne  des  registres  du  Parlament  de 
Paris,  redige  par  titres,  chapitres,  paragraphes,  reglemens  et  memoires, 
selon  I'ordre  de  I'alphabet,  des  tems  et  des  matieres  depuis  1254 
jusqu'en  1655.  France,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  9  vols,  of  12  (vols. IV,  V  and  XI  missing).  33  x  27  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 

Fr.  29 

RECUEIL  DE  POESIE  (incl.  "Le  lutrin  vivant"  and  "Vertvert"  of 
Cresset,  epitaphs  of  the  due  de  Villars  and  Moliere,  an  ode  to  Voltaire). 
France,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  604,  11  pp.  18  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  calf.— Bookplates  of  Paul  Lacroix 
("Jacob  Bibliophile"  with  monogram  PL)  and  Frederic  Lachevre. 

Fr.  30 

VAUD,  France.  Le  Coutumier  du  pais  de  Vaud,  appartenant  au  tres 
noble  genereux  Seigneur  Ballif  George  Nicolas  Reiff  des  Romont.  .  .  . 
Fribourgi?),  early  18th  cent.  (?),  with  later  additions  (fr.l56). 

Paper.  1,  165,  16,  1  ff.  33  x  21  cm.  Contemp.  calf.— Prov.:  George  Nicolas 
Reyff  1739;  bookplate  of  E.  Chatoney. — These  are  the  customs  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  the  town  of  Fribourg  in  Jan.  1649,  and  published  in  June  1650 
(f  163).  The  title  (possibly  later)  is  dated  1747. 
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Fr.  31 

HONORE  GABRIEL  RIQUETI  MIRABEAU.  Discourse  (fragment) 
on  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  negro  slave  trade.  Pans{?),    1790. 

Paper.  4  ff.  23  x  18  cm.  Unbound. — Written  in  a  secretarial  hand,  but  with 
corrections  which  are  probably  in  the  hand  of  Count  Mirabeau. 

Fr,  32 

FRERE  LAURENT.  Somme  le  Roi  [A  manual  of  moral  instruction], 
ff.1-63  and  84;  incomplete  at  beginning.  —  MZ/i  MIROIR  DES 
DAMES  (fragment  of  French  translation  of  a  text  by  Durand  de 
Champagne),  ff.64-83.  France,  ca.  1300. 

Vellum.  84  ff.  19.5  x  13.5  cm.  Vellum.— Cf.  Bossuat,  op.  ciL,  pp.335-36 
(Frere  Laurent). 

Fr.  33 

DITS  MORAUX  DES  PHILOSOPHES.  French  translation  by 
Guillaume  de  Tignonville  of  the  Dicta  philosophorum.  France,  15th 
cent. 

Vellum.  100  ff.  25  X  17  cm.  Initials  in  gold  and  blue.  19th-cent.  stamped 
calf. — Notice  of  sale  "chez  le  due  de  la  Valliere,"  1788.  Inscription  on  flyleaf 
indicates  a  later  owner  named  Muraire. 

Fr.  34 

PIERRE  QUIROT.  Extrait  des  coustumes  generalles  et  particulieres 
de  France  et  des  Gaulles  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  servitudes  reelles,  les 
edifices  et  bastiments  et  le  fait  des  rapports  des  jures  en  toutes  matieres 
.  .  .  par  le  Sieur  Pierre  Quirot,  architecte  du  Roy,  expert  jure, 
bourgeois  k  Paris.  1709  (pp.  1-370);  Ordonnances  and  arrets  (pp. 
370bis-611).  France,  after  1732. 

Paper.  14  ff.,  pp.1-134,  ff.l34bis-136bis,  pp.137-370,  ff.370bis-371,  pp.371 
tertio-382,  ff.382bis-383,  pp.383-408,  f.408,  pp.409-443,  3  unnumbered  ff., 
f.444,  pp.445-446,  3  printed  pp.,  pp.447-614(last  3  blank),  28  ff.  index.  37  x  23 
cm.  18th-cent.  calf. — With  few  exceptions  the  "coutumes"  here  extracted 
belong  to  the  16th  century. 

Fr.  35 

PROVENCE.  Explication  des  statuts  de  Provence.  [Title  on  spine:] 
Application  des  statuts  sur  les  droits  seigneuriaux.  Provence,  I7th-18th 
cent. 

Paper.  Title,  2  ff.  contents,  1  vol.  of  documents  in  different  hands,  with 
corrections  and  emendations,  numbered  separately  and  also  ff.  1-534.  Contemp. 
vellum. 
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Fr.  36 

JESUITS.  1.  DIALOGUES  DES  MORTS,  between  Varade  and 
Barriere,  pp. 1-48.  —  2.  LE  FRANC.  Dialogues  des  morts  modernes,  ou 
entretiens  des  ames  de  Louis  XIV  .  .  .,  1741,  pp.49-129.  — 3.  CHAN- 
SON D'UN  INCONNU  .  .  .  ou  Histoire  veritable  arrivee  a  I'endroit 
d'un  R.R.P.  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  pp. 131-265. —4.  MEMOIRE 
D'UNE  CRUAUTE  INOUIE  commise  en  la  viUe  de  Munau  par  les 
RR.  PP.  Jesuites  de  Liege  en  France,  1736,  pp.269-285.-5.  CHAN- 
SON DE  PARADE,  pp.286-290.— 6.  Treatise  on  the  brewing  of  beer, 
pp. 288-290.  France,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  290  pp.  24  x  18  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. — Not  identified  in  A.  de 
Backer  and  C.  Sommervogel,  Bibl.  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1890-1909). 

Fr.  37 

[FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  I,  Elector  of  Saxony  (AUGUST  II,  King  of 
Poland),  surnamed  August  der  Starke].  Le  portrait  de  la  cour  de  Saxe. 
Highly  critical  account  of  important  members  of  the  court  of  "August 
the  Strong."  Ace.  to  the  "Avertissement",  compiled  for  the  King 
(with  his  signature  [?]  on  f.91v)  in  this  unique  (?)  copy.  Saxony{?), 
early  18th  cent. 

Paper.  1  and  93  ff.  20  x  32  cm.  18th-cent.  boards.  Among  the  portraits  are 
those  of  J.  R.  Patkul,  H.  H.  Flemming,  L.  G.  Hoym,  Minister  Bose,  Treasurer 
Brewentowsky,  Chamberlain  Miltitz,  etc, 

Fr.  38 

GUEFFIER,  charge  d'affaires  du  Roi  de  France  (Louis  XIV).  De- 
peches  depuis  le  29e  Novembre  1649  jusqu'au  Juin  1660.  France,  18th 
cent. 

Paper.  7  vols.  37  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  calf,  coat  of  arms  of  Gabriel  Bernard  de 
Rieux,  president  of  the  second  Chambre  des  enquetes  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
(d.l745). — Prov.:  Gabriel  Bernard  de  Rieux;  Thomas  Phillipps,  ms.3175.— 
Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  de  feu  M.  le  President  Bernard  de  Rieux  (Paris,  Barrois, 
1747). 

Fr.  40 

[ARTOIS].  Hebert  [conseiller]  Sur  Artois.  .  .  .  Remarques  faites  sur 
plusieurs  articles  de  la  coutume  d' Artois  et  sur  quelques  question [s]  de 
droit  et  de  pratique,  par  feu  monsieur  le  conseiller  Hebert.  With 
alphabetical   table   of  contents,    pp.71 5-759.    France,   early    18th   cent. 

Paper.  759  pp.  32  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  calf. — Prov.:  Sr.  Le  Fran,  greffier  de 
I'abbaye  de  St.  Vaast(Vaas?). 
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Fr.  41 

L'EVANGILE  DE  L'ENFANCE,  fF.12-42r,  inc.:  Cy  commancent  les 
enfances  notre  sire  et  partye  des  miracles  qu'il  fist  en  son  enfance  et  si 
commancerat  en  la  maniere  qui  ensuyt  par  vers  rimes  translatez  de 
latin  en  frangois  par  le  roy  charles.vi^  .  .  .  [verse  1]:  Dire  vous  vueil 
si  et  retrawe/Chose  qui  a  tous  pourra  plaire.  .  .  .  —  2.  La  Passion  de 
Notre  Sauveur  Jesus  Christ,  ff.41v-98r,  inc.:  CY  ensient  la  passion  de 
notre  doulx  Sauueur  Jhesucrist  en  Romans,  lequel  nous  doint  viure  en 
cest  siecle  en  telle  maniere  [text  begins:]  Au  temps  que  Jhesucrist  prist 
mort.  .  .  .  —  3.  [Moral  precepts  in  48  Latin  distichs,  all  but  three 
followed  by  French  quatrains],  ff.l00r-105v,  inc.:  Inter  convivas  fac  sis 
sermone  modestus/Ne  dicare  loquax  dum  vis  bonus  ipse  videri/ 
Attempre  toy  quant  tu  seras  a  table/Que  ne  paries  trop  de  vray  ne  de 
fable/  .  .  .  France,  second  half  of  15th  cent.  Lettre  batarde. 

Paper.  106  ff.  (first,  f.99,  and  last  two  blank).  28.5  x  20.5  cm.  Ornamented 
initials,  some  with  grotesque  faces  drawn  in  pen-and-ink.  18th-cent.(?)  velvet. — 
"Ex  libris  Congregationis  Oratorii  a  [Place  undeciphered].  .  .  1674."  1.  The 
same  incipit,  but  in  considerably  earlier  spelling  is  found  in  Langfors,  Les  incipits 
des poemesfrarifats,  p.99;  see  also  Bonnard,  Les  traductions  de  la  Bible  in  vers,  p. 238, 
listing  the  same  first  line,  but  otherwise  diff"erent  rendering  attributed  to  Jean 
Baynzford. — 2.  Prose  version  of  the  apocryphal  gospel. — 3.  Not  in  Langfors. 

Fr.  42 

DOUAI.  Compte  des  biens,  rentes  et  reuenues  de  le  liuree  du  commun 
des  chapellains  de  leglise  saint  Ame  [St.  Ame]  en  Douay  et  des  biens 
des  chapelles  .  .  .  fait  et  rendu  par  m[o]yJullien  Geruais  .  .  .  Douai, 
1496. 

Vellum.  18  ff.(last  blank).  32  x  23.5  cm.  Unbound. 
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Fr.  43 

URBAIN  CHEVREAU,  1613-1701.  Chevraeana.  The  published 
edition  of  1697-1700  with  numerous  interleaved  and  marginal  additions 
and  corrections  by  Chevreau  in  preparation  for  a  new  edition,  which 
never  appeared.  Bound  in  are  some  notes  by  two  owners:  Nicolas 
Boindin  and  Gustave  Mouravit.  N.p.,  ca.  1700. 

Paper.  2  vols.  17.5  x  10  cm.  Full,  ornamented  gilt  morocco,  by  David.  Large 
paper  copy,  with  some  leaves  from  another  copy  inserted. — Prov.:  N.  Boindin; 
A.  de  La  Fizeliere;  G.  Mouravit.— Cf  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  XIII  serie  (1858), 
pp. 1058-1065,  where  a  ms.  addition  from  v.2,  p. 288  is  published. 

Fr.  44 

GEORGES  CHASTELLAIN,  1405(?)-1475.  Declaration  de  tous  les 
haulx  fais  et  glorieuses  aventures  du  Due  Philippe  de  Bourgongne. 
Eloge,  ff.3r-12r.-IDEM.  Eloge  de  Charles  le  Hardy,  flF.12r-19v. 
These  texts  are  preceded  by  1  page  of  poetry  ("Bien  est  il  vray  que  pour 
eulx  arengier,  En  mon  service  ils  passent  maint  dangler,  .  .  .  "),  2 
pages  of  prose  ("Au  trop  considerer  I'orreur  de  la  puissance  que  cupide 
s'attribue)  and  1  page  with  arms  inscribed  "BROESSGER  DA 
GELAS."  France,  ca.  1470.  Lettre  batarde. 

Paper.  22  ff.  (last  three  blank,  except  for  brief  inscriptions  of  ff.  21-22). 
28.5  X  22  cm.  Contemp.(?)  leather  cover.  "Dis  boeck  boost  for  Janne  [?  supra- 
scription  over  blacked  out  name]  Rombouts." — Text  found  on  ff.3-19  of  this 
ms.  has  been  printed  from  other  mss.  in  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Oeuvres  de 
Georges  Chastellain,  (Bruxelles,  1865),  VII  213-236. 

Fr.  45 

(Provencal) 

CANCON  en  Agenais  (Lot-et-Garonne).  Cens,  rentes,  revenues 
droiz  et  devoirs  deubz  a  la  recepte  de  Cancon,  inc.:  JHS.  Segonse  los 
que  an  reconogut  al  noble  senhor  Johan  de  Verdu  senhor  dela  peria  e 
de  canquo  per  las  gens  et  habitans  de  Canquo  et  al  hunorable  senhor 
mosseu  Ramon  dela  faga  son  procurayre.  .  .  .  Cancon{?),   1463-1470. 

Paper.  26  ff.  29  x  22  cm.  Vellum  (document  in  Provencal,  1374). — Signed  by 
notary  Petrus  de  Copertone  (ff.1-13  and  26).  Documents  on  ff.  14-23  are  in  Old 
French. 

Fr.  46 

CANCON  en  Agenais  (Lot-et-Garonne).  Registre  des  marches  passes 
pour  la  reconstruction  et  les  restaurations  du  chateau  de  Cancon. 

Cancon(.^),  1544-1547. 

Paper.  41  ff.  (ff.27-28  missing;  blank  [?]  ff.  at  end  removed).  27.5  x  19.5  cm. 
Contemp.  blind-stamped  leather  (badly  worn). — Cf  L.  Massip,  Hist,  de  la 
ville  et  des  seigneurs  de  Cancon  (Cancon,  1891),  pp.  138-1 40.  Signed  in  various 
places  by  the  notary  Antoine  Robert.  The  castle  belonged  to  Marie  de  Verdun 
and  her  husband  Charles  de  Montferrat, 
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Fr.  47 

[DUTCH  EAST  AND  WEST  INDIES  COMPANY].  Demonstration 
de  I'injuste  et  chimerique  pretention  que  les  directeurs  de  la  Compagnie 
des  Indes  en  Hollande  forment,  afin  de  faire  revoquer,  ou  du  moins 
rendre  inutile  I'octroy  que  sa  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Catholique  a 
accorde  a  ses  sujets  des  Pays-Bas  autrichiens  pour  I'etablissement  d'une 
Compagnie  de  Commerce  et  de  Navigation  aux  Indes  Orientales  et 
Occidentales,  dediee  a  Messeigneurs  les  Etats  Generaux  des  Provinces 
Unies.  Belgium^?),  18th  cent. 

Paper.  51  pp.  23  x  19.5  cm.  Unbound. 

Fr.  48 

FRANgOIS  JOSEPH  LA  GRANGE- CHANCEL.  Les  philippiques 
et  autres  pieces,  avec  des  notes  historiques  et  critiques.  France,  second 
half  oj  18th  cent. 

Paper.  1,  69  flF.  18  x  10.5  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 

Fr.  49 

[DAILLON,  Comtes  du  Lude].  Histoire  genealogique  de  la  maison  des 
Seigneurs  de  Daillon,  Comtes  du  Lude,  depuis  I'annee  1364,  France, 
ca.  1710-1725. 

Paper.  1  f.,  92  pp.  (pp.76-78,  83-92  blank).  18.5  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  calf.— 
Thomas  Phillipps  (ms. 3965);  John  Townley. 

Fr.  50 

AYME     BERTIN.     Oeuvres     academiques.     Lyons,     1 734-1 749[-52]. 

Paper.  4  ff.,  437  pp.  28  x  19  cm.  Diagrs.  Contemp.  calf.  Contains  papers  read 
by  Ayme  Berlin  before  the  academies  of  Lyons  and  Villefranche  on  such  varied 
subjects  as  Amazons,  Rhodes,  canon  law  ("purgations  canoniques"),  history  of 
the  French  language,  etc.  Added  are  "Discours  par  M.  Annibal  Claret  de 
Flurieux,  en  reponse  a  celuy  de  M.  I'abbe  de  Pusignieux,"  pp.245-57  and 
several  essays  by  A.  Bertin,  incl.  a  treatise  "sur  la  geometric  pratique",  pp.265- 
437. 

Fr.  51 

[LOUIS  XV,  King  of  France].  Traite  des  droits  du  domaine  du  Roy, 
leur  origine,  comme  aussi  le  prejudice  que  Sa  Majeste  se  fait  en  sur- 
chargeant  ses  sujets  avec  des  impots.  France,  1755  (cf.  p.  14,  line  1-2). 

Paper.  202  pp.  29.5  x  20  cm.  H/vellum. 

Fr.  52 

LOUIS  SANLECQUE,  abbe.  Satyre  sur  la  direction  (en  vers;  contre 
les  confesseurs,  directeurs  de  conscience).  Paris,  ca.  1690. 
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Paper.  6  ff.  22  x  16.5  cm.  in  vol.  (26  x  18.5  cm.).  H/cloth. — Prov.:  Dumont 
de  Villeneuve. 

Fr.  53 

WYNANTS,  G.  A.  de.  Memoire  contenant  des  notions  generales  de 
tout  ce  qui  concerne  le  gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  autrichiens.  — Etat 
general  de  tous  les  revenus  et  de  toutes  les  charges  des  Pays  Bas  autri- 
chiens. Belgium,  ca.  1730. 

Paper.  503,  136  pp.  33.5  x  20.5  cm.  Portrait  of  de  Wynants,  engraved  by 
E.  Pilsen  after  I.  P.  Sauvage,  bound  at  beginning.  H/calf. — Prov.:  J.  Timmers. 
— Contemp.  copy;  the  original  is  in  the  University  Library,  Ghent. 

Fr.  54 

COMPAGNIE  DE  COMMERCE  DE  LORRAINE.  Collection  of 
documents  and  a  few  printed  items,  relating  to  the  Company  (which 
was  founded  by  Duke  Leopold,  partly  to  protect  commerce  in  the 
Duchy  against  the  crisis  evoked  by  Law)  and  Claude  Regnault.  These 
documents  date  largely  from  the  years  1724  to  1791,  though  also 
included  is  the  marriage  contract  of  Claude  Regnault,  1694.  France^ 
1694-1791. 

Paper,  a  few  documents  on  vellum.  Several  hundred  pieces  in  various  sizes. 
Boxed. 


Ger.  1 

ROBERT  FLUDD  (De  Fluctibus).  Ars  Geomantica.  Tractatus  de 
geomantia  in  quatuor  libros  divisa  [sic],  ff.l-92r  (beginning  on  f.64v 
the  text  is  in  Latin). -TRACTATUS  DE  NATIVITATE  (in  German) 
arranged  by  months,  ff.92v-98.  Germany,  second  half  of  17th  cent. 

Paper.  98  ff.,  folded  table.  21  x  16  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. — ].  G.  T.  Graesse, 
Tresor  des  livres  rares  (Dresden,  1861),  II  607  lists  a  De  geomantia  "attribue  k 
Fludd",  Verona  (i.e.  Heidelberg?),  1687,  published  according  to  the  B.  M. 
Cat.  in  the  Fasciculus  geomanticus.  No  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  ms.  with  the 
printed  text  has  been  attempted. 

Ger.  2 

ACCOUNTBOOK  of  unidentified  merchant  listing  income  from 
yearly  [payments  of]  shillings  by  "Meister"  and  "Knechte"  for  the 
years  1642-1661,  as  well  as  expenditures.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is 
the  account  book  of  a  locality,  guild  or  an  entrepreneur.  Germany, 
1642-1661. 

Paper.  46  ff.  (many  blank).  36.5  x  10.5  cm.  Boards. 
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Ger.  3 

[SUMMA  DE  VIRTUTIBUS  ET  VITUS].  Von  alien  Rechten  der 
Menschen,  und  ob  dieses  oder  jenes,  Siinde  sey,  oder  nicht,  inc.:  Es 
sprichet  ein  vil  wyser  man  das  man  die  siinde  fliehen  sol.  .  .  .  —  With 
RABBI  SAMUEL.  Epistola  contra  Judaeorum  errores,  transl.  into 
Latin  by  Alphonsus  Boni  Homines,  and  into  German  by  unknown 
person  [not  Alphonsus  von  Hispanien  as  stated  in  16th-cent.  supra- 
scription];  begins  sig.58r.  Germany,  1433. 

Paper.  226  ff. (first  blank  and  f.30  missing;  last  f.blank),  numbered  incor- 
rectly. 30  X  21  cm.  Contemp.  pigskin  over  wooden  boards. 

Ger.  4 

[KATHERINENLEGENDE],  fr.l-22r(958  verses),  inc.:  Eyn  keyser 
hies  Maxenciuz/der  geboit  vnz  alsus.— 2.  VAN  DEM  SCHOLER 
VAN  PARISZ,  ff.22r-24r(108  verses),  inc.:  Wyllet  ir  horen  wasz 
geschach/van  eyme  vi^erden  studenten  eyn  sache.  (Cf.  R.  C.  Clark, 
"Two  Medieval  Scholars,"  The  German  Qjmrterly,  XXXII[1959], 
1 33-142). -3.[LOB  DER  HL.  KATHERINA],  f.24v  (55  verses), 
inc.:  O  Katharina,  hochgeborn  frucht/Synt  dyn  junfTrauliche  zucht.— 
4.[LEGENDE  DES  HL.  ALEXIUS],  fF.25r-30r(276  verses),  inc.: 
Ich  wil  uch  ein  gedichte  geben/van  dem  heilligen  Lexius  leben.  (Not 
identical  with  any  of  the  versions  printed  or  described  in  H.  F.  Mass- 
mann,  Sand  Alexius  Leben,  [Quedlinburg,  1843]).  — 5.  [ARISTOTELES 
UND  PHYLLIS],  ff.30v-47r(854  lines),  inc.:  Horent  ir  lude  uber 
alle/Wasz  dit  spiel  beduden  sal.— 6.  [DIE  KOENIGIN  VON  FRANK- 
REICH  und  der  ungetreue  Marschall],  ff.48r-61v(678  verses), 
inc.:  Dye  schriefft  bedudet  wasz  geschach/Dasz  man  jn  hoen  eren 
siczen  sach.-7.  MARIANIC  SEQUENCE,  ff.62r-67r(268  verses), 
inc.:  Ave,  praeclara  maris  stella/Got  gruse  dich,  luter  sterne  glantz.— 
8.  [DES  MOENCHS  NOT],  f.67v(25  verses),  inc.:  Ir  herschaff,  nu 
herent  alle/Wie  uch  diesze  mere  gefalle.  — 9.  [HYMNE  AUF  MARIA], 
ff.68r-69v(86  verses),  inc.:  O  Maria,  heubt  frauwe  der  cristenheit/Du 
bist  desz  sunders  hoiste  suyssickeit.  — 10.  [VORBEREITUNG  AUF 
DIE  BEICHTE],  ff.70-79  (in  prose),  inc.:  Gelobet  vnd  geert  sie  der 
name  vnsres  herren.  Lower  Rhine  (Cologne.^),  early  15th  cent. 

Paper.  79  ff.  21  x  14  cm.  Modern  full  calf. 

Ger.  5 

ILLUMINEIRR  BUCH  kunstlich  alle  Farben  zu  machen  und  berei- 
denn  alien  BriefTmalern  sampt  andern  solcher  kunsten  liebhabern 
niitzlich  unnd  gutt  zu  wissen.  Und  wirt  getteillt  in  sieben  Biicher.  .  .  . 
.Lutzemburg  [partly  obliterated],  anno  domini  1570.  Germany,  1570- 
1574. 
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Paper.  108  ff.  (ff.4,  40-41,  49-50  and  73  missing).  20  x  16  cm.  Contemp. 
vellum.  Collection  of  recipes,  some  in  Latin,  but  mostly  in  German,  for  the 
making  and  tempering  of  colors,  the  coloring  of  metals,  leather  and  other 
materials. 


Ger.  6 

1.  SEIFRIT.  Alexander,  ff.2-160v,  written  in  the  year  1400[?],  by 
Hans  Schwent.-2.  ALBRECHT  VON  EYB.  Grisardis,  fr.l78r-231v. 
—3.  Pope  PIUS  II  (Aeneas  Sylvius).  Euriolus  and  Lucretia,  in  the 
transl.  of  Nicolas  von  Wyle,  ff.233r-288v.  Austria  or  Southern  Germany, 
1400{?)— middle  oj  the  15th  cent. 

Paper.  8  blank  ff.,  ff.1-288;  ff.289-357  blank.  20.5  x  15  cm.  Early  16th-cent. 
blind-stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards. — Prov.:  Widen  College  Library; 
Leopold  Gruber.  —  1.  Paul  Gereke  based  his  publication  of  the  text  on  cod. 2325 
in  Strasbourg,  dated  1566  (cf.  Seifrits  Alexander,  Deutsche  Texte  des  Mittelalters 
[Berlin  1932],  v.36).  Only  one  ms.  known  to  Gereke  is  earlier  than  this  codex, 
and  that  is  a  fragment. — 2.  One  of  three  mss.  known. — 3.  This  text  appears  to 
be  in  the  same  hand  as  no. 2. 


Ger.  7 

PASQUILLUS   in   aulicos   colonienses,    inc.:    Der   wolgeborne   graflf 
Herman  zu  wiedt/Hat  regiert  dass  stiefft  32  jahr  zu  guttem  friedt  .  .  . 

Cologne  {?),  1563. 

Paper.  4  ff.  33  x  22  cm.  Boards. 


Ger.  8 

1.  EIN  GEDICHT  von  einer  stoltzen  hofertigen  undt  prechtigen 
Jungkfrauenn,  inc.:  Nun  hort  zu  ihr  liebenn  christen. — 2.  NEUE 
ZEITUNG,  vndt  ein  Neues  Liedt  von  dem  abgestandenenn,  vndt 
vbellerwoltenn  Bischoff  von  Collnn.  Im  Thon,  O  du  armer  Judas.  —  3. 
DER  BISCHOFF  ZUE  COLLEN  den  MaleuoHs  vnd  bellenden 
Hundtenn  herwieder.  Cologne{?),  16th  cent. 

Paper.  4  ff.  32  x  22  cm.  Boards. 


Ger.  9 

FINN  SCHONN  NEU  LIEDT  vonn  dem  abgefallnenn  unnd  ubell 
erweldenn  BischofF  von  Collnn,  im  Thonn  wie  mann  denn  armenn 
Judas  singt.  [Same  text  in  ms.  Ger.  8-].  Cologne{?),  16th  cent.  (1583?). 

Paper.    1    leaf.    32  x  21    cm.   Boards. — Margin  of  f.lv:   de  Archiepiscopo 
Gebhardo  coloniensi  c.83. 
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Ger.  10 

TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  (Ordo  S.  Mariae  theutonicorum).  Kegel  der 
Briider  des  deutschen  Hauses  Sant  Marie.  —  Gesetz  der  Briider. — Alia 
Statuta     (in     German).  —  [Papal     confirmations     and     benedictions]. 

Germany,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  23  ff.  27.5  x  20  cm.  H/vellum. 

Ger.  11 

[BANKING]  Account  book  of  a  money  lender,  giving  entries  for  the 
years  1515-1527,  (misbound,  out  of  chronological  order).  (Rheinhesse?) , 
1515-1527. 

Paper.  201  ff.  (wrongly  numbered  210).  16  x  22.5  cm.  19th-cent.  cloth. 

Ger.  12 

[NURNBERG]  Juramentbuech,  darinnen  aller  Beambten  alsz  Burger- 
maister,  Ratsherinn,  Stattschreiber,  Newen  Burger  vnd  anderer  Aide, 
den  sie  in  Antrettung  ihrer  Dienst  vnd  Pflichten  publice  laisten  miiessen 
zu  finden.  Er  begreiifft  auch  der  Officirer  als  Statt-Cammerer,  Baw- 
maister,  Brodtschauer  Verrichtung.  Gebessert  vnd  verneiiert  Anno 
Christi  1597  denn  11  Avrilis.  —  Preceding  and  following  the  "Jura- 
mentbuech" (numbered  pp.  1-87)  are  a  great  variety  of  "Missiv 
BriefT"  from  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
cent.  Niirnberg,  1597-1623. 

Paper.  8,  16  AT.,  424  pp.  (incorrectly  numbered  in  several  instances,  some  pp. 
missing),  in  several  different  hands.  19.5  x  15.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ger.  13 

[NURNBERG]  Hochzeitsordnung  vom  Jahr  1509.  Number g,  1511-1515. 

Vellum.  20  ff.,  in  a  calligraphic  hand.  22.5  x  17  cm.  Contemp.  stamped  calf 
over  wooden  boards,  rebacked. 
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Ger.  14 

PETER  SCHMIEHER.  Fragment  of  four  folios,  containing  three 
poems  of  which  the  second  can  definitely  be  assigned  to  Schmieher:  1. 
Poem  (incomplete  at  beginning?),  inc.:  Der  Jung  sprach  ich  muss  in 
sehen/  wie  mir  darvmb  mug  geschen/.  .  .  .—2.  Die  Klag  vom  Wolf 
am  Hage  (complete  shorter  version;  cf.  C.  Wendeler,  Studien  xiber 
Hans  Rosenpliit,  Archiv  fiir  die  Geschichte  deutscher  Sprache,  I [1874], 
97-133,  385-436,  esp.  388-408).  — 3.  Poem  (incomplete  at  end?), 
inc.:  Ich  waisz  kain  besser  lust/  wann  esen  trinken  vnd  minen/.  .  .  . 
Germany,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  4  ff.  (numbered  ff.CLXX-CLXXIV  by  the  scribe).  28.5  x  20  cm. 
Boards.— Prov.:  Georg  Kloss;  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  (no.  11 049). 


Ger.  16 

KESTENHOLTZ  (near  Strasbourg).  "Copialbuch",  containing 
regulations  ("Ordnungen"),  agreements,  taxes  on  wine,  record  of 
elections,  etc.,  dated  1478-1767,  the  last  two  leaves  used  to  record 
taxes  on  white  wines,  1789-1832,  in  French.  Kestenholtz,  16th-early  19th 
cent. 

Paper.  154  ff.  31  x  20  cm.  16th-cent.  h/pigskin  over  wooden  boards. 


Ger.  17 

FERDINAND  I  of  Bohemia.  Edict  of  Aug.  1,  1528,  against  reformers, 
in  23  chapters.  Paragraphus  primus  (f.2r)  begins:  Jestlich  wellenn  wir 
das  nhii  hinfurt  keiner  wider  das  hochwirdige  Sacrament  .  .  .  predige. 
ExpL:  Finitum  est  principis  mandatum  per  me  fratrem  Paulum  Gobel 
lectorem  et  predicatorem  Schwidniczensem  anno  salutifero  incar- 
nationis  2  viii  supra  M™  et  D™  in  vigilia  nativitatis  domini.  Prague {.-'), 
1528. 

Paper.  6  ff.  (last  f.  blank).  21  x  15.5  cm.  19th-cent.  boards. 

Ger.  18 

STAUFFENBURG.  Ambts-Stauffenburgisches  Geld-,  Korn-  und 
Dienst-Register,  auch  Zehnt-Beschreibung  von  Trinitatis  Anno  1744 
bis  Trinitatis  Anno  1745.  Staiijfenburg  {Brunswick),  1744-1745. 

Paper.  2  ff.,  202  pp.,  3  blank  ff.,  72  pp.,  2  blank  ff.,  19  pp.,  1  blank  f.,  9  pp. 
33  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. — The  name  Conrad  Viet  Reinecke  is  inscribed 
on  the  various  title  pages. 
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Ger.  19 

VENETIAN  WAR,  1515-1519.  Welscher  Krieg  etwas  zamenge- 
claupter  neu  Zeytt,  f^A-UG.—  With  PROPHICEY  vor  vil  Jaren 
gemacht  und  awf  das  1400  Jar  eingeend,  ff.120-125. — Des  grossen  und 
auch  streitparn  Sophia  [of  Persia]  Anfanng  und  Herkomen,  ff.129-137. 
Southern  Germany,  after  1519. 

Paper.   137  ff.  20  x  14  cm.  Vellum.  —  [Library  of  Count  Dietrichstein]. 


Ger.  22 

HEINRICH  BULLINGER.  [Reformationsgeschichte,  Teil  2,  cover- 
ing the  years  1529-1532],  pp. 1-793  (numbered  [in  sections]  1-255; 
of.  edition  by  J.  J.  Hottinger  and  H.  H.  VogeU,  [Frauenfeld,  1838-40], 
3  v.). —  H^/T// appendices:  A.  Meister  Heinrichen  BuUingers  Testament 
.  .  .  1579  [date  of  copy?;  dated  at  end  1575],  pp.795-817  (810-17 
blank;  cf.  the  somewhat  different  text  printed  in  Carl  Pestalozzi, 
Heinrich  Bullinger  [Elberfeld,  1858],  pp. 61 8-22).— B.  Abgrist  [?]  des 
Jamers  vnnd  niderlag  vnnd  verlurst  [sic]  der  Cristenn  Bij  Best  vnnd 
Offenn  Im.  1541.  Jar,  pp.81 9-26.  —  C.  Abschrift  eines  Mandats  der 
drizahenn  Orten  gemeiner  Eijdtgnoschafft  .  .  .  der  Relligion  halben 
.  .  .  1529,  pp. 827-30. — D.  .  .  .  Warhaffter  grundtlicher  fiirtrag  vnd 
verantwortung  .  .  .  Etlicher  Beschwarlicher  Handlen  halb  .  .  .  [is- 
sued by  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  1529],  pp. 831-41.  —  E.  [Zurich]  Annt- 
wurten  .  .  .  uber  ertilich  [?]  Artigkel  .  .  .  1524,  pp. 842-63.— F. 
Ein  Sand  Brieff  an  ein  fromme  Eijdtgnoschafft  Betraffende  die  katz- 
erische  Disputation  Franntz  Kolbium  .  .  .  vnd  Berchtolden  Hallers 
.  .  .  1528,  pp. 864-67  (cf.  J.  Metzler,  Corpus  Catholicorum,  16  (1930), 
no. 64). — G.  Ulrichenn  Zwingli  [addressee,  letter  by  Johann  Eck, 
Dec.l5,  1527],  pp. 867-68  (cf.  ibid.).  —  H.  [Letter  from  Johann  Eck  to 
Conrad  Somen,  Dec. 31,  1527],  printed  in  the  same  year,  pp. 868-69 
(cf.  ibid.,  no.  61^).  —  L  Ein  schanntlicher  Schmach  Brief  Doctor  Eggen 
.  .  .  wider  ein  statt  Zurich  .  .  .  Jan.  17,  1532,  pp. 869-74. — J.  Ein 
kurtzer  begriff  von  der  Schlacht  zu  Meijland  .  .  .  1515,  pp. 874-79. — 
K.  [Jorg  Vogeli]  Kurtze  aber  warhafftte  Beschrijbung  wie  .  .  .  das 
kriegsuolk  K.  Caroli  des  fiinfften  uff  den  6.  tag  Augusti  Im.  1548.  Jar 
die  Statt  Costanntz  uberzogen,  pp. 878-91 5,  (ed.  from  later  ms.  by  C. 
Schultheiss,  1846).  —  L.  Was  fiir  ernnstliche  vnnd  Erschrogkennlichee 
Exemppell  .  .  .  innerrthalb  sechs  iarenn  an  ettlichenn  bsunderbaren 
perszonen  zu  Costanntz  .  .  .  erzeigt  vnd  bewesen  hatt  .  .  .  [in  form 
of  letters,  1548],  pp. 915-25.  —  M.  Ein  Christennliche  Supplication  von 
den  vertribnenn  Rotwijleren  .  .  ,  1529,  pp. 925-36. — N.  Harnach 
volgend  [Namen  der]  Burger  .  .  .  von  Rottwijl  .  .  .  vertriben, 
pp. 937-38.  Switzerland,  ca.  1579,  written  in  several  hands. 

Paper.  938  pp.  30  x  21  cm.  H/calf. 
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Ger.  23 

ST.  JAKOB  (BENEDICTINE  MONASTERY).  Inventory  of  the 
possessions  of  Abbot  Balthasar  Dason(?)  upon  his  death,  witnessed  by 
the  "Stadtschreiber"  Johann  Epping(?).  Ratisbon,  1566. 

Paper.  23  ff.  31  x  21.5  cm.  Unbound. 

Ger.  24 

GUILD  REGULATIONS.  Handwergs  Buchlein;  guild  regulation  for 
coppersmiths.  Triptis,  1558. 

Paper.  7  ff.  29.5  x  20  cm.  Unbound. 

Ger.  25 

GUILD  REGULATIONS.  Des  Handberges  Buchlein;  guild  regulation 

for  coppersmiths.  Neustadt  a.  d.  Orla,  1534. 

Paper.  10  ff.  32.5  x  20.5  cm.  Unbound. 

Ger.  26 

MAXIMILIAN  II,  emperor  of  Germany,   1527-1576.  Form  letter, 

signed.  Prague,  March  30,  1570. 

Paper.  2  pp.  31.5x21.5  cm.  Space  for  name  of  addressee  left  blank.  Requests 
hospitality  for  his  emissary  and  his  entourage,  travelling  in  connection  with 
proceedings  against  the  imperial  city  Speyer. 

Ger.  27 

MAXIMILIAN  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  1527-1576.  Letter,  signed. 
Vienna,  May  8,  1576. 

Paper.  2  pp.  32.5  x  30  cm.  With  imperial  seal.  Without  name  of  addressee, 
but  to  a  relative  of  Peter  Kaiser,  approving  legal  action,  but  prohibiting  action 
outside  the  courts. 

Ger.  28 

GEORG  SPALATIN.  [Neue  Zeitung],  June  25  [1524?].  Reports  from 
Venice  on  concentration  of  French  troops  for  an  attack  on  Genoa, 
Florence,  etc.,  also  from  "AndorfF"[same  as?,  Antwerp,  cf.  dealer's 
catalogue]  news  about  plans  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  V  and  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Wurtembergi?),  ca.  1524. 

Paper.  1  f.  32.5  x  21  cm.  In  folder. 

Ger.  29 

GEORG  SPALATIN.  [Neue  Zeitung]  1533:  1.  Die  Erforschung  des 
Glaubens  zu  Leipzig. — 2.  Landstand  gegen  Dresden.  —  3.  Haubitz  von 
Tautha['s]  Urteil.— 4.  Tiirkischer  Friede.  — 5.  Charles  V's  arrival  in 
Barcelona  from  Genoa.  — 6.  Dass  der  Konig  von  England  ein  ander 
Weib  geehelicht.  Saxonyi?),  1533. 

Paper.  1  f.  32  x  21  cm.  In  folder. 
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Ger.  30 

GEORG  SPALATIN.  Report  on  visitation,  to  Heinrich  von  Einsiedel. 
Altenburgi?),  Feb.  4,  1544. 

Paper.  1  f.  32.5  x  22  cm.  In  folder. 
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MEISTERBUCH,  1558-1745,  of  unnamed  trade  or  town.  Southern 
Germany,  1558-1745. 

Paper.  43  ff.  21  x  17  cm.  In  folder. 
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GERMAN  POETRY  COLLECTION,  with  some  prose  and  one  text 
in  French  interspersed.  Among  the  authors  are  Gottfried  August 
Burger,  Gottlieb  Konrad  Pfeffel,  Kristian  Benjamin  Schubert,  Gotthold 
Staudlin,    and    Christoph    Martin    Wieland.    Germany,    late    18th   cent. 

Paper.  52  ff.  and  blank  ff.  21  x  13.5  cm.  Contemp.  paper  cover,  bound  in 
modern  vellum. — Prov.:  Dr.  R.  von  Viettinghoff. 

Ger.  33 

BERTRAM  REINARTZ.  Franckfurter  Blumgarten,  oder  geistUches 
Gedenckzeichenn,  darin  underschiedliche  Lieb-  und  tugentriechende 
Bluhmen  seind  gepflantzet.  Dedicated  by  the  author,  "Pfarrer  zu 
Burggrefenrod"  to  the  officials  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt.  Collection  of 
70  poems.  Burggrdfenrode,  1695.  (or  possibly  slightly  earlier). 

Paper.  16  ff.  (first  and  last  two  ff.  blank).  15.5  x  9  cm.  Pen-and-ink  drawings 
of  flowers.  Contemp.  paper  covers. 

Ger.  34 

[BAVARIA].  Lanndtafel  dess  Fiirstenthumbs  Obern  und  Nidern 
Bairn.  Bavaria,  1557. 

Paper.  398  pp.  20  x  15.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum  (sheet  from  earlier  Missal). — 
Prov.:  Jo.  Otho(?)  a  Taufkhirchen,  1610;  Foring,  1832. 

Ger.  35 

BAVARIA.  Beschreibung  dess  Lanndtags  der  auff  Absterben  .  .  .  des 
.  .  .  Herrn  Hertzog  Albrechts  in  Bayrn  .  .  .  von  .  .  .  Herrn  Hert- 
zog  Wilhelmen  .  .  .  auf  den  dritten  Tag  Decembris  geen  Minchen 
ausgeschriben.  Was  audi  daselbs  .  .  .  gehandlet  und  beschlossen 
worden  ist.  Munich,  1579. 

.  Paper.  178  ff.  (first  and  last  blank).  31  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  blind-stamped 
pigskin. 
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IMMANUEL  KANT.  Collegium  physico  geographicum  a  .  .  .  pro- 
fessore  ordinario  domino  Kant  secundum  dictata  sua  pertratum  studio 
vero  persecutum  ab  Joanne  Siegismundo  Kaehler.  Regiomonti  per 
semestre  aestinum  1775.  (Bound  with  printed  announcement  and 
description  of  Kant's  lecture  Von  den  verschiedenen  Racen  der  Menschen, 
[Konigsberg,  n.d.,  but  1775]).  Konigsberg,  1775. 

Paper.  530  pp.  (preceded  by  12  printed  pp.)  19.5  x  17  cm.  Contemp.  h/calf. 
Ex  libris  Wilhelm  Voss. — These  lectures  appeared  in  printed  form  as  pp.  125- 
164  in  his  Der  Philosoph  fiir  die  Welt,  (Leipzig,  1777)  and  again  twice  in  1783 
(cf.  A.  Warda,  Die  Druckschriften  Immanuel  Kants,  [Wiesbaden,  1919],  nos. 52-54; 
the  announcement  is  listed  ibid.,  no.51). 
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NICOLAUS  AMSDORFF.  Ein  Gedicht  darinn  angezaigt  wirt  wie 
frum  Hertzog  Hainrich  zu  Braunschweig  vnnd  wie  boss  die  Luterischen 
sein.  (Satire  against  Duke  Heinrich  IX,  the  Younger).  Germany,  1541. 

Paper.  10  ff.  (f.1-2  and  10  blank;  al  and  b6  pasted  into  binding).  19  x  14  cm. 
Boards. — "Abgeschrijben  am  25.  Tag  Augusti  anno.  .  .  1541,"  (copied  from 
the  printed  ed.  1541,  Goedeke  II,  298,  no.  144).  Last  f.  of  text  contains  4-line 
characterization  of  Duke  Heinrich  and  4-line  "Contrarium"   by  Amsdorff. 
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BEARER,  JACOB  CHRISTIAN.  Kurtze  Verzeichnus  was  auf  den 
drittenn  Tag  Heuwmonats  Anno  [15] 82  zwyschen  Herrenn  Jacob 
Christoffel  Blaarer  BischofT  zu  Brundrath  unnderthonen  der  Herrschaft 
zu  Pfeffingen  durch  die  Gesandten  der  siben  Catholischen  Orthen  der 
Eydgnossschaft  .  .  .  von  wegen  Religions  Sachen  fiirgenornen  unnd 
verhandlet  worden.  Switzerland,  1582. 

Paper.  15  (instead  of  16)  ff.  (last  blank).  30.5  x  19.5  cm.  Boards.— Prov.: 
Archiv  Schoppl. 

Ger.  39 

COPIA  SCHEDULA,  so  Henrich  Moriz  .  .  .  beneben  Johann 
Cyriaxen  .  .  .  1596  .  .  .  bey  dem  Driickhaus  zum  Schwan  alhie  zu 
Buding  .  .  .  gefunden.  Und  ist  das  Original  in  Obmann  Heinrichs 
Cantzley.  Poem  of  18  lines,  inc.:  Junckher  Schadenfro  alhie  der 
Schulteis/Fiir  ein  Dieb  gehalten  wurd,  wie  man  weis/.  .  .  .  Germany, 
1596. 

Paper.  If.  21. 5x  17  cm.  Paper  cover. 
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ARNDT  (Professor).  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Statistik  des  Churfiir- 
stenthums  Sachsen  und  dessen  inkorporirten  Landern.  Lecture  notes, 
without  indication  of  university,  year,  or  name  of  student[name  cut  out 
at  end  of  vol.2].  Germany,  ca.  7800. 

Paper.  2  vols.  20  x  16.5  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ger.  41 

MYSTIC  MISCELLANY.  1.  Der  MOENCH  VON  HEILSBRONN. 
Das  Buch  von  den  6  Namen  des  Fronleichnams,  ff.lr-96v,  inc.:  Het  ich 
ein  zungen/Geflochten  vnd  gedrungen/  .  .  .  (w^ith  contemp.  cor- 
rections throughout;  text,  in  different,  earlier  spelling  published  by 
J.  F.  L.  T.  Merzdorf,  Der  Monch  von  Heilsbronn,  [Berlin,  1870]  pp.  1-68, 
but  with  concluding  poem  which  is  not  found  in  this  ms.).  —  2.  Uniden- 
tified prose  text,  ff.97r-119r,  inc.:  Petre  amas  me  dise  wort  sprach  vnser 
herr  zu  sand  Peter. — 3.  Unidentified  prose  text  (by  Conradus  de 
Brundelsheim?,  who  may  be  identical  with  the  Moench  von  Heils- 
bronn), ff.l21r-256v,  inc.:  Christus  cham  zu  dem  abent  essen  do  man 
die  osterleich  speis  berait. — 4.  Beginning  of  another  tract  (^  p.  only), 
inc.:  Drey  tugent  gehorent  an  einen  geistleichen  Menschen.  .  ,  . 
Southern  Germany,  ca.  1440. 

Paper,  with  vellum  fly-leaves  (inscr.  on  verso  of  front  leaf:  Mein  dinst  wist 
vorlieb  Johann  ich  lass  dich).  262  ff".  (f.l20,  258-262  blank).  15  x  11  cm. 
Contemp.  red  pigskin  over  wooden  boards,  front  cover  missing. 

Ger.  42 

[TERMENO,  or  Tramin,  Trentino-Alto  Adige].  Wine  accounts  from 
the  Hapsburg  vineyards,  1574-1774.  Southern  Tyrol,  1574-1774. 

Paper.  90  pieces.  20.5-32  x  11-16.5  cm.  Unbound. 

Ger.  43 

JOHANN  JOACHIM  EWALD.  6  autograph  "Sinngedichte  auf  den 
Briefwechsel  des  Konigs  [Friedrich  II,  king  of  Prussia]  mit  Gottsched," 
begins:  Der  grosse  Friedrich  sang,  und  sang  auf  fremden  Saiten.  .  .  . 
Germany,  ca.  1750. 

Paper.  4  pp.  22  x  17.5  cm.  In  folder. 

Ger.  44 

AUGUST,  elector  of  Saxony.  Letter  signed,  without  name  of  ad- 
dressee, asking  for  replicas  of  coins,  for  his  collection.  Saxony,  Feb.  10, 
1574. 

Paper.  1  f.  31  x  20.5  cm.  In  folder. 
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The  Naturfreunde  Collection 

Werner  Marx* 

THE  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  received  last 
year  a  collection  of  approximately  150  German  books, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  local  organization,  the  Nature 
Friends.  The  national  organization  was  until  a  few  years  ago  a 
part  of  the  international  Touristenverein,  Die  Naturfreunde.  It  still 
flourishes  today  in  several  West  European  nations  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  It  was  founded  in  Vienna 
in  1895  as  a  workers'  hiking  and  mountain  climbing  organiza- 
tion. Because  of  its  close  alliance  with  the  trade-union  movement 
and  Socialist  Party,  its  ideas  spread  rapidly  across  the  border  into 
other  countries.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Naturfreunde  were 
firmly  established  in  Germany.  After  a  few  years  they  joined  the 
Arbeiter  Turn-  und  Sportverbdnde,  a  loosely  connected  workers' 
sports  federation,  which  had  been  established  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  "bourgeois"  sports  federations  and  youth  groups,  such  as 
the  Wandervogel,  Pfadfnder,  etc.  In  addition  to  awakening  love  and 
understanding  for  nature  through  hiking,  skiing,  mountain 
climbing  and  natural  science  study  groups,  the  Naturfreunde  tried 
to  imbue  their  youthful  membership  with  a  militant  socialist 
spirit  and  to  implant  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  society  based  on 
a  democratic  "working-class"  Weltanschauung. 

After  World  War  I,  the  Nature  Friends  reached  a  peak  of 
130,000  members  in  Germany  and  were  successful  in  operating 
more  then  400  mountain  lodges  {Berghiltten)  and  youth  hostels. 
German  workers  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  organ- 
ized numerous  chapters  in  and  near  metropolitan  areas  and 
jointly  constructed  cooperative  vacation  camps  and  mountain 
lodges.  One  such  camp  was  located  50  miles  from  Philadelphia 
in  Berks  County.  For  various  internal  and  external  reasons,  the 
Nature  Friends  of  the  United  States  were  unsuccessful  in  maintain- 
ing their  organization  and  it  dissolved  several  years  ago.  In 
Central  Europe  the  Naturfreunde  were  suppressed  and  later  out- 
lawed during  the  Hitler  period,  together  with  all  other  socialist 

*  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of  Illinois. 
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organizations.  After  the  war,  their  property  was  returned  and 
their  activities  reorganized. 

The  gift  collection  consists  of  books  which  were  printed,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  Germany  between  the  two  world  wars.  A 
dozen  bound  volumes  of  the  official  Social  Democratic  Party 
publication  (1890-1905)  are  also  included.  In  addition  to  a  great 
variety  of  proletarian  belletristics  from  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — all  translations — as  well  as  from 
Germany,  the  library  includes  popular  scientific  essays,  political 
and  pedagogical  tracts,  autobiographies  and  a  few  historical 
studies.  A  Marxist  character  is  evident  throughout. 

Typical  of  the  radical  orientation  of  popular  scientific  studies 
are  the  publications  of  the  Urania  Verlag.  Thus,  Julius  Schaxel's 
Vergesellschajtung  in  der  JVatur,  Heinrich  Schmidt's  Der  KampJ  urns 
Dasein,  Eduard  Weckerle's  Mensch  und  Maschine  and  Hugo  litis' 
VolkstUmliche  Rassenkunde  present  a  popularized  materialistic  anal- 
ysis of  nature,  society,  history  and  anthropology  from  a  radical 
Marxist  point  of  view.  The  radical  publication  Urania  (subtitled 
kulturpolitische  Monatshefte  fur  Natur  und  Gesellschajt)  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  Nature  Friends. 

Among  historical  writings  of  special  interest  is  the  Aufzeichnun- 
gen  eines  chinesischen  Revolutiondrs,  by  Sun  Yat  Sen,  which  was 
edited  and  provided  with  a  foreword  by  Prof.  K.  A.  Wittfogel,  a 
leading  German  Marxist  intellectual  during  the  twenties.  A 
partisan  account  of  the  ill-fated  French  communist  revolt  of  1 870 
is  given  by  Prospect  O.  Lissagaray  in  Der  Pariser  Kommune- 
Auf stand.  Several  left-wing  interpretations  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  Soviet  revolution  and  of  its  subsequent  affairs  are,  however, 
too  numerous  to  list  in  detail.  A  short  history  of  Germany's 
socialist  youth  movement,  its  internal  policies  and  international 
ties  is  rendered  in  Die  dritte  Front  by  the  Communist  leader  Willi 
Miinzenberg,  who  mysteriously  died  in  France  during  the  Stalin 
purges  in  the  thirties.  An  ardent  account  of  the  political  and  social 
conflicts  culminating  in  Mussolini's  march  on  Rome  is  given  by 
the  Socialist  leader  Pietro  Nenni  in  Todeskampf  der  Freiheit. 

Among  Marxist  monographs  of  historical  personages  are  Kurt 
Kersten's  Bismarck  und  seine  ^eit,  Alfred  Kurella's  Mussolini  ohne 
Maske  and  Bernhard  Menne's  Krupp,  Deutschlands  Kanonenkonige. 
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The  many  autobiographical  works  dealing  with  revolutionary 
and  anti-Fascist  activities,  labor  disputes  and  strikes  from  various 
countries,  may  be  of  some  value  to  historians,  sociologists  or 
political  scientists.  For  example,  Erich  WoUenberg's  Als  Rotarmist 
vor  Munchen  is  an  eye-witness  report  by  an  active  participant  in 
the  short-lived  Bavarian  workers'  republic  of  1919.  The  revolu- 
tionary activities  of  a  Russian  communist  woman  are  sketched  in 
diary  form  by  C.  Bobrovskaya  in  Die  ersten  zwanzig  Jahren.  The 
Gastonia  textile  strike  in  the  USA  provided  the  impulse  for  an 
autobiographical  tale  Streik  by  the  American  radical  labor 
journalist  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Experiences  in  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps  and  prisons  form  the  subject  matter  of  several  auto- 
biographic accounts.  Wolfgang  Langhoff's  Die  Moorsoldaten  and 
Karl  Billinger's  Schutzhqftling  880  are  personal  experiences  of  two 
political  prisoners  who  later  were  able  to  escape  from  Germany. 

A  documentary  chronicle  widely  circulated  by  the  socialist 
opposition  in  Germany  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Hitler 
regime  was  the  Braunbuch  I  and  II.  Written  by  a  group  of  anti- 
Nazi  exiles  in  Paris,  it  purports  to  be  a  detailed  political  and  legal 
analysis  of  the  infamous  Reichstag  fire  affair.  The  authenticity  of 
the  two  volumes  has  recently  come  under  renewed  scrutiny  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  news  magazine  Der  Spiegel. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  novels  and 
short  stories  dealing  with  working-class  problems  and  activities. 
The  following  discussion  is  not  intended  as  a  comprehensive 
account  of  these  novels;  it  aims  to  treat  a  selected  group  of  inter- 
national authors  and  works  in  order  to  indicate  specific  tendencies 
and  secondly  to  show  certain  reading  habits  of  radical  workers  in 
Germany  during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

France  is  represented  by  two  distinguished  writers,  Henri 
Barbusse  and  Andre  Malraux.  Barbusse's  novel  Die  Kette  {Les 
Enchainements,  1925)  is  composed  of  a  string  of  episodes  marking 
the  evolution  of  civilization  and  culminating  in  an  episode  of  the 
war  in  1915.  Compared  to  his  anti-war  opus  Le  Feu,  it  is  a  minor 
work,  indicating  however,  the  author's  conversion  from  a  pacifist 
to  a  radical  socialist.  Barbusse  emphasized  the  collective  back- 
ground and  mass  groups,  while  Andre  Malraux  focused  attention 
on  the  individual,  raising  his  participation  in  the  social  struggle 
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into  the  sphere  of  metaphysical  speculations.  His  soul-searching 
So  lebt  der  Mensch  {La  Condition  Humaine,  1933),  lauded  by  many 
critics  as  one  of  the  great  modern  novels,  depicts  within  a 
temporal  historical  setting  an  eternal  theme:  the  sacrifice  of  man 
for  a  lost  cause  and  his  ability  to  prove  himself  in  the  face  of 
defeat.  For  this  pitiless  tragedy  in  which  the  individual  is  almost 
fatalistically  dependent  upon  an  irrational  disorder  in  history, 
Malraux  was  praised  as  an  outstanding  revolutionary  author  and 
received  the  Goncourt  prize  in  1933.  In  his  Die  ^eit  der  Verachtung 
(Le  temps  du  mepris,  1935),  he  is  moved  by  a  passionate  anger 
against  Nazism  and  yet  his  mood  is  tempered  by  humanity,  even 
pity. 

A  most  outstanding  work  among  the  Italian  anti-Fascist 
novels  is  the  small-scale  folk  epic  Fontamara  written  by  Ignazio 
Silone.  In  this  plastic,  earthy  novel,  the  cafoni,  the  poorest  of  the 
South-Italian  peasants  openly  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Fascists  to 
turn  over  part  of  their  land  to  wealthy  landowners.  Although  it 
was  written  after  the  author's  break  with  the  Italian  Communist 
Party,  the  novel  still  reflects  a  Marxist  viewpoint.  Another 
typical  Italian  proletarian  novel  is  Giovanni  Germanetto's 
Genosse  Kupjerbart. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  novels  are  of  interest  because  they  were 
written  during  a  period  in  which  the  concept  of  "socialist 
realism"  still  offered  opportunities  for  individual  artistic  expres- 
sions and  critical  attitudes,  i.e.,  it  had  not  yet  developed  into  the 
dogmatism  of  "partiinost'  "  of  the  late  thirties.  Besides  several 
novels  by  Maxim  Gorki,  there  are  numerous  books  dealing  with 
the  theme  of  war,  revolution,  reconstruction  and  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan.  A  sense  of  shifting  values,  the  confusion  of  ethical 
standards  in  the  NEP  period  is  presented  by  Fedor  Gladkov  in 
his  novel  ^ement.  The  novel  concentrates  on  the  material  founda- 
tion by  describing  the  reconditioning  of  a  cement  factory  fallen 
into  decay  during  the  Civil  War.  In  his  second  major  work 
Energie,  the  gigantic  process  of  collectivisation  and  industrializa- 
tion (the  construction  of  the  Dneprostroy  dam)  forms  the  back- 
drop against  which  the  author  critically  assesses  the  effects  of 
these  transformations  upon  individual  characters.  Boris  Vogau's 
{pseud.  Boris  Pilniak)  Die  Wolgajdllt  ins  Kaspische  Meer  is  a  hyper- 
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bolic  description  of  a  huge  hydroelectric  project  which  never 
existed.  This  fantastic  account  of  a  fictitious  Five- Year  Plan 
project  resembles  thematically  Gogol's  Dead  Souls  in  its  extensive 
symbolism  based  on  "Oblomovism,"  the  traditional  prerevolu- 
tionary  Russian  indolence  toward  landowners.  Because  of  its 
modernistic  structure,  the  novel  was  never  widely  acclaimed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mikhail  Zoshchenko  is  undoubtedly  the  best- 
known  modern  Russian  satirist.  His  short  stories  and  humorous 
sketches,  collected  in  Die  Stiefel  des  ^aren,  are  written  in  a  collo- 
quial and  robust  style.  When  he  uses  the  smugness  of  the  new 
order  as  his  main  target,  his  satire  can  be  very  serious  and  pro- 
found and  as  a  result  he  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Soviet 
purists  in  the  postwar  period.  Ilya  Ehrenburg  reveals  himself  as  a 
keen  observer  of  contemporary  affairs  in  his  early  social  novels. 
Der  zweite  Tag  (1933)  depicts  the  construction  of  a  Siberian  steel 
plant.  It  was  his  first  novel  in  which  he  presented  positive  aspects 
of  Soviet  life.  Spanien  Heute  and  Das  Leben  der  Autos  are  political 
reportages.  Three  short  stories  by  Alexandra  Kollontay  in  Weg 
der  Liebe  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Soviet  affairs  because 
of  a  serious  polemical  attack  by  Lenin  against  her  "dissolute" 
concept  of  love.  Several  works  by  Fedin,  Fadeyev  and  Furmanov 
are  typical  communist  novels  of  the  twenties. 

As  R.  E.  Spiller,  W.  Thorp,  T.  H.  Johnson,  and  H.  S.  Canby 
point  out  in  their  Literary  History  of  the  United  States,  II  (New  York 
1948),  p.  1381: 

"The  strength  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties  under  the 
Weimar  Republic  helped  to  create  a  public  for  American  authors  with 
radical  sympathies;  not  only  for  Upton  Sinclair  and  Jack  London,  but 
also  for  John  Dos  Passes,  whose  books  at  one  time  had  a  larger  circula- 
tion in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States." 

Upton  Sinclair's  work  was  avidly  read  by  German  workers  in 
the  Weimar  Republic.  The  gloomy  pictures  of  Chicago's  packing 
house  industry  and  slums  in  Der  Sumpf,  the  depressing  descrip- 
tions of  inhuman  conditions  in  Colorado  mining  camps  in  Konig 
Kohle  and  the  bitterly  resentful  reflections  about  injustice  in  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  novel  Boston  caused  many  German  workers  to  be 
critical  of  American  democracy  and  its  espousal  of  freedom, 
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justice  and  equality.  The  immense  popularity  of  Jack  London  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  this  collection  contains  more  than  two 
sets  of  his  collected  works.  It  would  be  an  interesting  socio- 
political commentary  to  analyse  the  reasons  for  the  strange  at- 
traction of  millions  of  socialists  and  communists  to  an  author  (his 
popularity  in  the  USSR  is  a  matter  of  statistical  pride),  who  not 
only  idealizes  nature,  frames  his  stories  with  exotic  settings, 
exalts  primitivism  and  the  cult  of  hero  worship,  romantically 
embellishes  his  characters,  but  above  all  bases  his  world  outlook 
on  a  conglomeration  of  Nietzsche,  Comte,  Bergson,  and  Kipling 
as  well  as  on  Marx.  In  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  realism 
by  Marxist  theoreticians,  one  is  justified  in  asking  whether  this 
admiration  for  Jack  London  does  not  imply  a  strong  psychologi- 
cal need  to  escape  from  reality  and  collectivism  into  a  sphere  of 
romantic  individualism  on  the  part  of  class-conscious  workers. 

Another  radical  author  who  was  contemptuous  of  any  organ- 
ized discipline,  although  an  analysis  of  his  work  shows  an  affinity 
for  the  I.W.W.,  is  B.  Traven.  Whether  he  tells  of  his  own  adven- 
tures at  sea  in  the  sardonic  and  exciting  Das  Totenschiff,  or  adopts 
a  more  conventional  theme  of  romantic  fiction,  as  in  Die  Brucke 
im  Dschungel,  he  always  sees  and  interprets  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  simple  worker.  Dos  Passos'  mature  war  novel  Drei 
Soldaten  is  one  of  the  earliest  American  pacifist  works  in  which  an 
author  debunks  the  glory  of  the  first  World  War.  Michael  Gold 
portrays  compassionately  and  with  grim  reality  the  poverty  of 
Jews  living  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  in  his  auto- 
biographical Juden  ohne  Geld.  An  outright  communist  "agitprop" 
novel,  the  S.S.  Utah  by  Mike  Pell,  appeared  in  German  transla- 
tion as  a  cheap  paper-back  edition  in  Der  rote  Mark  Roman. 

The  German  novels  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
those  which  deal  with  various  aspects  of  social  conflict  in  the 
Weimar  republic  and  those  in  which  the  resistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  regime  furnishes  the  main  plot.  They  are  written 
by  men  and  women  who  have  either  experienced  the  stark 
reality  of  proletarian  existence  or  feel  compelled  by  deep  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  to  describe  and  discuss  it.  Most  of  these 
novels  are  without  literary  merit,  not  because  their  subject 
matter  was  chosen  from  daily  social  upheavals,  or  because  of 
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their  emphasis  on  collective  patterns,  but  because  of  their  disre- 
gard for  form  and  style  and  also  because  of  their  propagandistic 
intent.  Factual  accounts  combined  into  a  novel  may  convey  a 
social  truth  or  political  lesson,  but  without  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  form  the  artistic  value  is  limited.  The  German  radical 
novel  of  the  twenties  is  politically  impulsive,  but  artistically  unat- 
tractive and  dry,  almost  ascetic.  (The  strongest  expression  of 
Marxist  writing  was  in  poetry,  where  Becher,  Weinert  and 
Walter  Mehring  were  the  leading  voices,  and  in  the  drama, 
represented  by  the  works  of  Ernst  Toller,  Bert  Brecht  and 
Friedrich  Wolf.)  Willi  Bredel's  Maschinenfabrik  N  &  K,  Karl 
Griinberg's  Brennende  Ruhr,  and  Hans  Maschwitza's  Sturm  auf 
Essen  and  Walzwerk  are  best  described  as  political  coUectivist 
novels,  i.e.,  without  interest  in  portraying  individual  characters. 
More  outstanding  artistic  contributions  come  from  men  with  a 
passionate  antiwar  orientation:  Arnold  Zweig's  Der  Streit  um 
Serganten  Grischa,  Ludwig  Renn's  Krieg  and  Nachkrieg  and 
Theodor  Plievier's  Des  Kaisers  Kuli  and  Der  Kaiser  ging,  die 
Generdle  blieben.  In  these  bitter  criticisms  of  militarism  war  is 
denounced  not  from  a  pacifist  point  of  view,  but  as  senseless 
state-sanctioned  brutality  and  bureaucracy  representing  the 
interest  of  a  small  and  powerful  ruling  class.  A  natural  storyteller 
is  the  Bavarian  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  whose  autobiographical  Wir 
sind  Gejangene  relates  his  crucial  experiences  from  war  through 
revolution  to  the  chaos  of  postwar  inflation.  His  rebellious 
political  spirit  is  subdued  however  by  a  robust  and  warmhearted 
Bavarian  temperament.  Anna  Seghers  conveys  a  hidden  stark 
power  in  her  early  political  novels  Die  Gefdhrten  and  Der  Kopflohn. 
In  the  former  she  pictures  an  international  milieu  of  revolution- 
ary activities,  similar  in  scope  to  that  of  Malraux's  La  condition 
humaine,  while  she  describes  in  the  latter  the  escape  of  a  young 
socialist  worker  from  the  Gestapo.  This  sketch  was  later  themati- 
cally  expanded  into  her  famous  novel  Das  siebte  Kreuz.  Additional 
anti-Nazi  novels  are  Walter  Schoestedt's  AuJ  der  Flucht  erschossen, 
the  story  of  a  disillusioned  storm  trooper  and  his  subsequent 
arrest;  Gustav  Regler's  Im  Kreuzfeuer  and  Adam  Scharrer's 
Maulwiirje.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  torture  in  concentration 
camps  are  remarkable  for  their  calm  detachment  and  lack  of 
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sentimentality.  The  authors  apparently  tried  to  focus  attention 
on  the  deeper  tragedy  which  was  lying  beyond  the  confines  of 
barbed  wire  in  the  systematic  corruption,  fear  and  hatred  engen- 
dered by  the  new  regime.  Needless  to  say,  none  of  these  books 
possesses  any  artistic  finish  or  literary  value;  they  were  written 
with  polemical  ardor  in  the  first  years  of  political  controversy  and 
thus  will  remain  as  documentary  chronicles  of  a  dark  period 
in  history. 

This  collection  of  books  represents  a  small  facet  of  a  once 
powerful  left  wing  movement  within  Germany's  political  and 
cultural  life.  It  may  therefore,  interest  students  who  are  engaged 
in  research  about  the  socialist  movement  in  Germany  during  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties. 
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Robert  Montgomery  Bird  and  Hiram  Powers 

Clara  Louise  Dentler* 

IN  the  early  1830s  two  young  men  met  in  the  growing  frontier  me- 
tropoUs  of  Cincinnati  so  accurately  and  disparagingly  described  by 
Mrs.  Trollope  in  her  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.  Neither  the 
Philadelphia  playwright  nor  the  budding  sculptor  quite  fit  Mrs. 
Trollope's  generalizations  concerning  the  unlettered,  unwashed  rubes 
of  the  thriving  river  town.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  (1805-1854),  with 
a  degree  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1827,  had 
followed  his  natural  inclination  toward  creative  writing  of  fiction  and 
drama,  with  his  two  best-known  plays  long  in  the  repertoire  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  The  Gladiator  (1831)  and  The  Broker  of  Bogota  (1834).  He  and 
Powers  first  met  when  Bird  was  on  a  western  trip  undertaken  for  his 
health.  Bird's  wide  acquaintance  among  men  eminent  in  public  life  was 
to  contribute  to  the  early  reputation  of  the  creator  of  "The  Grecian 
Slave." 

Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873)  was  born  in  New  England,  but  early  in 
his  youth  the  family  moved  westward  to  Ohio  where  financial  necessi- 
ties forced  the  future  artist  to  the  diversified  employments  of  library 
attendant,  tavern  boy  and  bill  collector.  Dorfeuille's  Museum,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Cincinnati  greatly  admired  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  provided 
him  with  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  latent  talent.  From  1829  to 
1834,  he  created  many  of  the  startling  and  gruesome  wax  figures  in  the 
"Chamber  of  Horrors."  The  reality  and  skillfulness  of  his  work  won  the 
approval  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  Bird.  With  the 
encouragement  of  the  prominent  Nicholas  Longworth  and  Bird,  Powers 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1834,  where  he  set  up  his  studio  for  the 
"taking  of  heads"  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  successfully  sculptur- 
ing many  of  the  famed  statesmen  of  the  time.  Eager  for  the  advantage  of 
seeing  at  first-hand  the  great  art  of  Italy,  he  and  his  family  went  to 
Florence  in  1837,  where  his  studio  soon  became  the  center  for  many 
European  and  American  writers  and  artists.  His  success  and  his  affec- 
tion for  Italy  prompted  him  to  build  the  beautiful  Villa  Powers  where 
he  happily  settled  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

*  Author  of  the  forthcoming  biography,  White  Marble —  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Hiram  Powers,  Mrs.  Dentler  has  spent  many  years  as  a  teacher  and  historian  in 
Florence.  Her  interest  in  fellow  Americans  in  Italy  and  her  experience  with  manu- 
script materials  led  to  her  arranging  the  vast  Hiram  Powers'  collection  at  his  villa  in 
Florence  and  undertaking  a  full-length  biography  of  one  of  the  best-known  Ameri- 
can sculptors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  has  provided  the  editorial  comment  for 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  from  her  accumulated  knowledge  of  Powers,  with 
some  small  assistance  from  our  staff  on  matters  relating  to  Bird. 
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In  the  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  Collection  in  the  Library  is  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the  two  friends,  just  after  Powers' 
arrival  in  Washington,  and  reveals  the  struggle  of  the  young  artist  to 
gain  recognition  as  well  as  casting  some  amusing  side-lights  on  the 
personalities  of  President  Jackson,  Clay  and  Webster. 

Bird  to  Powers — January  26,  1835 

In  Cincinnati,  where  he  lived  from  his  thirteenth  year,  Hiram  Powers 
became  the  protege  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  horticulturist,  lawyer, 
and  great-grandfather  of  his  name-sake,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Longworth  urged  him  to  go  to  Italy  to  study,  but  ad- 
vised him  first  to  go  to  Washington  and  "take  some  heads"  of  prominent 
Americans,  to  be  put  into  marble  when  he  should  reach  Italy.  Mr. 
Longworth  provided  the  money  for  this  stay  in  Washington  City,  as  it 
was  then  called.  Powers  had  been  in  Washington  four  months  when  he 
received  this  letter  from  Robert  M.  Bird  whom  he  had  previously  met  in 
Cincinnati  through  Longworth. 

At  this  period  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  decorating  of  the 
Capitol  by  foreign  artists,  but  there  were  few  American  artists  qualified 
to  do  the  work.  Powers  praised  the  works  of  Persico  who,  when  in 
Washington,  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on  Powers'  busts  which  he  was 
exhibiting  in  his  studio  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol. 

The  prophecy  made  by  Bird  regarding  the  ready  employment  of 
native  artists  when  they  would  be  available  proved  true;  Powers,  Craw- 
ford, Greenough,  Rogers,  Brown  and  others  who  went  to  Italy  to  study 
had  more  work  than  they  could  do. 

Bird  refers  to  Powers'  early  work  in  Cincinnati  at  Dorfeuille's 
Museum  where  he  executed  the  most  life-like  wax  figures,  both  por- 
trait and  those  of  his  own  fancy. 

At  this  time  the  great  ambition  of  every  important  man  was  to  have  a 
portrait  bust  of  himself — frequently  in  plaster — on  a  pier  table  in  the 
parlor.  A  mirror  over  the  table  provided  visitors  with  a  full  view  of  the 
back  of  the  head.  Boston  people  proved  to  be  among  the  best  patrons; 
governors,  professors,  captains  of  industry,  and  later  just  plain  people 
coveted,  as  they  expressed  it,  "a  likeness  from  Powers'  chisel." 

Philadelphia,  Jany.  26th  1835. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Longworth  of  Cincin- 
nati, by  which  I  learn  that  you  are  in  Washington,  and  have 
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been  there  some  time,  petrifying  the  heads  of  the  P.  and  V.P. 
This  is  to  me  agreeable  inteihgence;  but  it  would  have  been  still 
more  agreeable,  had  it  come  from  yourself.  I  assure  you,  I  have 
lost  none  of  the  interest  I  have  long  felt  in  your  personal  welfare 
and  success,  and  none  of  the  confidence  which  I  have  expressed 
in  your  ability  to  carve  out  a  reputation  quite  as  durable  as  the 
marble  you  may  be  now  chiseling. 

Our  own  country  offers  by  no  means  so  rich  a  sphere  for  a 
statuary  of  first-rate  abilities,  as  the  rich  and  aristocratic  lands 
of  Europe;  but  he  who  becomes  first  rate,  has  all  Christendom  for 
his  market.  Let  the  work  come  to  the  worst,  you  must  now  be 
certain,  whenever  you  look  up  to  the  pigeon-holes  in  the  Ro- 
tunda, that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  anything,  to  adorn  the 
Capitol,  and  would  furnish  work  for  some  half  dozen  sculptors 
even  of  secondary  talents.— These  things  are  done  by  foreigners, 
and  the  Lord  knows  they  are  bad  enough — (I  do  not  speak  of 
Persico's  two  giants,  for  I  have  not  seen  them.)  You  may  depend 
upon  it  any  American  who  could  cut  as  well,  would  be  much 
more  readily  employed. 

A  certain  demand  will  be  found  to  exist  among  the  Separate 
States,  each  of  which  desires,  now  and  then,  to  immortalize  some 
favorite  son.  And  besides  this,  there  is  always  a  call  for  plaster 
portraits,  which  could  be  turned  to  good  account,  just  as  his- 
torical painters  do  with  their  pot-boilers. 

All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  needless  encouragement;  but  I 
give  it  on  the  basis  of  my  own  satisfaction,  at  find[ing]  you 
exchanging  wax  for  marble. 

I  wish  you  would  write  to  me,  and  inform  me  of  your  plans 
and  doings,  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  set  about  doing  what  I 
very  ardently  desire — that  is,  to  do  you  a  Service.  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  at  least,  to  direct  public  attention  towards  you  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  procure  the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  in  Boston.  I  can  cast  about,  too,  and  see  if  any  of 
our  nabobs  want  their  heads  clapped  on  a  pier  table. — By  the 
way,  the  Bostonians  are  the  very  men  for  that  sort  of  vanity;  and 
you  should  get  acquainted  with  Webster  and  Everett,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  such  contingencies.  I  can  procure  you  a  letter 
for  the  latter,  if  you  want  it,  and  perhaps  for  W.  also. 
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If  you  are  alone,  and  feel  inclined  to  visit  Philadelphia,  I  can 
offer  you  a  chamber  in  my  little  wigwam.  [I]  will  be  very  glad 
to  install  you  in  it. 

Pray  write  to  me,  and  do  it  without  reserve.  I  [feel]  there  is  a 
sort  of  brotherhood  in  our  respective  arts  and  aspirations;  and  if 
I  cannot  walk  hand  in  hand  with  you  up  the  toilsome  hill  of 
distinction  I  can  at  least  give  you  the  impulse  of  my  voice,  and 
follow  you  with  my  good  wishes. 

I  write  this  under  the  pressure  of  some  occupation  and  haste, 
so  that  I  am  prolix  without  expressing  half  that  I  desire  to  say. 

Write  then  frankly,  and  believe  me. 

Truly  your  friend. 

Robert  M.  Bird 

140,  North  12th.  St. 
Hiram  Powers. 


February  1st,  1835— Powers  to  Bird 

In  this  letter  Powers  does  not  tell  how  Persico  praised  him,  but  he  re- 
layed it  all  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  who  remained  in  Cincinnati  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  the  Gibsons  from  Philadelphia,  then  living  in  one  of 
Mr.  Longworth's  properties. 

General  Robert  Lytle,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  along  with 
Mr.  Jarvis,  had  the  idea  of  placing  in  the  Capitol  busts  of  all  the  presi- 
dents and  they  wanted  the  work  of  executing  them  assigned  to  Powers. 

Mr.  Webster  had  not  yet  received  letters  from  his  friends  urging  him 
to  permit  the  young  sculptor  to  model  his  bust.  Edward  Everett,  who 
was  critical  of  the  bust  of  President  Jackson  (now  at  the  Metropolitan) 
because  of  the  wrinkles,  became  Powers'  most  devoted  friend;  the 
friendship  endured  until  Everett's  death.  Hundreds  of  letters  passing 
between  the  two  men  are  testimony  of  their  mutual  esteem.  The  statue 
of  Everett  now  at  Harvard  was  done  by  Powers  at  his  own  expense  as  a 
loving  tribute  to  his  "friend  of  friends." 

Powers  greatly  enjoyed  the  sitting  of  Colonel  Johnson.  During  these 
the  Colonel  gave  him  detailed  accounts  of  his  battle  with  Tecumseh  and 
showed  the  wounds  he  had  received.  The  next  day  after  suggesting  that 
Powers  keep  notes  about  his  sitters,  he  sent  a  present  of  a  large  quantity 
of  the  finest  paper.  Throughout  his  life  Powers  followed  the  colonel's 
suggestion  and  kept  full  notes  on  his  sitters.  When  the  artist  Healy  was 
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painting  his  groups  of  historic  figures  he  asked  Powers  for  descriptions 
and  characteristics  of  those  men  whose  busts  he  had  executed.  This  in- 
formation proved  invaluable  to  Healy,  who  was  painting  portraits  of 
men  long  dead. 

Both  Webster  and  Everett  became  enthusiastic  supporters  in  Boston. 
The  plan  to  sell  casts  of  the  busts  was  never  carried  out.  Calhoun's  was 
put  into  marble  (in  Italy)  for  Mr.  Wharton  Green  of  North  Carolina, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  Civil  War.  The  plaster  model 
done  in  Washington  is  at  Calhoun  College,  Yale  University.  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  bust  is  at  Columbia  County's  "House  of  History"  at  Kinder- 
hook,  New  York. 

Powers  spent  the  summers  of  1835-37  working  in  Cincinnati  with 
time  in  Washington  and  Boston  until  later  in  1837  when  he  went  to 
Italy,  supposedly  for  five  years,  but  it  proved  to  be  for  a  lifetime. 

Washington  City     February  1st  1835 
My  Dear  Friend 

I  was  both  surprised  and  delighted,  on  receiving  your  kind  and 
too  flattering  letter.  Surprised,  because  I  supposed  you  to  be  still 
in  Europe,  and  delighted,  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  very  few 
friends  like  you,  and  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  receive  one 
word  of  encouragement  from  such  a  friend,  than  the  approbation 
of  a  thousand  common  men.  Although  proud  of  and  highly 
flattered  by  the  expressions  of  regard  contained  in  your  letter, 
still,  not  being  conscious  of  having  personally  deserved  such  a 
tribute  from  you,  I  solace  myself  with  the  hope,  that  hereafter 
I  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  to  myself  a  portion  of  the  liberal 
sentiments  which  you  so  nobly  entertain  for  the  Arts. 

You  speak  of  following  me  up  the  toilsome  hill  of  distinction ! 
Do  not  say  so,  but  rather,  that  you  will  turn  a  windlass  at  the  top 
to  drag  me  after  you. — Mr.  Longworth  has  probably  told  you 
how  I  came  here  and  for  what  purpose.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  that  Benefactor  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  But  for  him,  I  should  still  be  plodding  away  in 
Cincinnati. 

I  came  here  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  a  determination 
to  push  forward  and  see  whether  the  flattering  anticipations  of 
my  friends  could  be  realized.  You  can  judge  of  my  situation, 
when  just  as  I  was  finishing  the  Bust  of  the  President,  Persico(s) 
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two  statues  arrived,  and  I  learned  that  he  had  a  beautiful  Bust 
of  the  President  in  marble,  taken  from  life  five  years  ago.  I 
thought  I  should  be  d ...  d  at  once,  for  with  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities I  have  had,  my  judgement  [sic]  told  me  I  was  dished.  But 
that  which  I  thought  would  crush  me,  has  on  the  contrary 
served  to  lift  me  up. 

You  have  probably  seen  Mr.  Lytle's  Resolution  in  my  favor. 
Mr.  Jarvis  and  Lytic,  both  think  it  will  pass,  and  as  I  can  count 
on  a  good  many  friends  in  Congress,  I  hope  so  myself.  I  had 
counted  on  the  patronage  of  Mr.   Webster,   to  whom  I   took 
letters  from  Gen.  Harnson  and  others.  But  he  refused  to  sit  for 
me,  and  treated  me  with  bare  civility.  I  invited  him  to  call  and 
see  what  I  had  done,  and  subsequently,  sent  him  a  letter  explain- 
ing my  views  and  intentions,   and  although  two  weeks  have 
elapsed  he  has  not  called  at  my  room,  which  is  in  the  Capitol, 
and  not  twenty  steps  out  of  his  way.  All  the  Lions,  with  the 
exception  of  him  and  one  or  two  others  have  been  in  my  room, 
and   many  of  them  frequently.    I   had   several  letters  to   Mr. 
Everett  also,  who  call'd  but  found  fault  with  the  Bust  on  account 
of  its  portraying  all  the  wrinkles  in  the  President's  face.  He  said  I 
should  have  ommitted  [sic]  them,  and  stated  that  none  of  the 
Antiques  had  wrinkles  etc.  I  begged  leave  to  differ  with  him,  and 
said  that  in  a  likeness,  the  Artist  should  forget  the  Art,  and 
adhere  closely  to  nature,  that  he  had  no  right  to  embellish  any 
part  appertaining  to  likeness,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  I 
could  derive  no  satisfaction  on  the  score  of  resemblance,  from 
viewing  such  a  Bust  as  he  proposed,  that  a  fancy  piece,  call'd  a 
likeness  of  some  great  man,  would  please  me  as  well.  And  as  the 
gods  were  supposed   to  enjoy  perpetual  youth,   so  they  were 
represented  without  wrinkles.  I  did  not  hesitate  differing  with 
him,  because,  I  felt  that  he  was  finding  fault  with  that  which 
constituted  the  greatest  merit  (if  it  possessed  any  at  all)  of  the 
work.  And  what  he  said  if  unrefuted,  would  injure  me.  He  has 
not  been  in  my  room  since,  but  it  is  possible,  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Webster  are  prevented  by  the  vast  amount  of  business  they 
have  on  their  hands.  This  much  I  may  say,  that  had  I  no  better 
friends  than  either  of  them  here,  I  should  have  despaired,  for  of 
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them,  I  had  expected  most.  I  write  to  you  as  directed  without 
reserve,  and  as  they  may  yet  prove  me  to  be  mistaken  in  them, 
it  will  be  prudent  in  me  not  to  say  as  much  to  others. 

I  am  now  engaged  upon  the  Bust  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  who 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  nature's  Nobility.  He  is  all  kindness  and 
benevolence,  and  his  countenance  is  an  Index  of  his  soul.  Even 
those  politically  opposed  to  him  here,  ascribe  to  him  sincerity  of 
heart  and  the  best  of  intentions. 

His  character  needs  no  panegyric  from  me.  His  country  will 
never  forget  his  military  services,  and  his  Sunday  mail  Report, 
will  stand  like  an  imperishable  rock  against  which  all  future 
religious  usurpations  in  our  country  will  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

He  has  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  taking  notes  on  the 
conversations  and  personal  appearances  of  conspicuous  Persons, 
whose  likenesses  I  may  have  ocasion  [sic]  to  take  now,  and  here- 
after, and  says  that  in  time,  I  shall  have  a  collection  of  interesting 
materials  for  a  book.  I  think  the  hint  a  good  one,  for  they  will  be 
interesting  to  myself  at  some  future  day,  if  not  to  others,  and  I 
have  commenc'd  accordingly  with  a  short  account  of  the  sittings 
of  the  President,  with  which  the  Colonel  appears  to  be  highly 
pleased,  and  he  encourages  me  to  persevere. 

It  is  my  intention  if  the  Resolution  above  mentioned  passes, 
first  to  collect  the  materials  or  copies  of  the  best  likenesses  extant 
of  the  deceased  Presidents,  and  then  proceed  to  Italy,  and  there 
execute  them  in  marble.  But  if  that  fails  I  shall  try  my  fortune 
for  a  while,  either  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  altho'  I  have  very 
little  hopes  of  success  in  the  latter  place,  from  the  disposition 
manifested  thus  far  by  its  most  conspicuous  Citizens  Mr.  Everett 
and  Mr.  Webster.  It  is  possible,  that  they  are  reserving  their 
patronage  for  Mr.  Greenough,  who  I  am  sure  by  this  time  does 
not  need  it.  Mr.  Webster's  likeness  would  be  of  immense  service 
to  me  in  Boston,  his  head  is  so  remarkable,  and  did  he  know  what 
a  fine  Bust  it  would  make  I  think  he  would  be  induced  to  con- 
descend a  little.  I  shall  certainly  never  trouble  him  again  upon 
the  subject.  The  time  may  come,  when  he  will  perhaps  be  willing 
to  admit  that  the  honor  would  have  been  as  much  received  as 
conferred.  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Calhoun  are  to  sit  for  me 
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soon  and  I  hope,  by  means  of  duplicates  from  what  I  have  now, 
and  theirs,  in  Plaister  [sic]  of  Paris,  to  make  something.  I  can 
afford  them  at  ten  Dollars  each,  and  could  I  sell  a  few  hundred, 
I  shall  be  independent  of  any  governmental  assistance. — Should 
everything  else  fail,  I  shall  open  a  subscription  in  the  eastern,  and 
western  cities,  after  having  exhibited  a  sample  of  each.  I  could 
sell  a  great  many  of  the  President  here,  among  the  members,  if  I 
had  them  ready.  But  as  that  is  impossible  before  the  adjournment, 
I  shall  defer  it  until  I  see  what  will  be  done. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourns,  I  shall  return  to  Cincinnati,  and 
make  arraingements  [sic]  for  leaving  there  altogether.  I  should 
have  done  so  long  ago  but  my  pecuniary  circumstances  would 
not  admit  of  it.  Altogether  my  success  here  exceeds  by  far  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Everett  is  the  only 
person  (among  the  hundreds  who  have  seen  my  work)  to  find 
any  fault  with  it,  or  to  criticize  it  at  all,  on  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  generally,  to  say  more  for  it 
than  I  think  it  deserves — and  perhaps  after  all,  the  fault  he  found, 
was  more  of  a  compliment  than  otherwise — although  uninten- 
tional. 

Towards  you  Doctor,  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  warmest  feelings 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  for  you  have  been  one  among  the 
first  to  encourage  me  to  persevere,  and  now  that  I  am  started, 
you  lend  me  your  powerfull  [sic]  influence,  and  the  cheering 
voice  of  your  approbation. 

I  thank  you  for  the  off"er  of  letters  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Everett, 
but  cannot  think  of  misapplying  the  force  of  your  recommenda- 
tion. Letters,  from  you  to  any  one  else  will  lay  me  under  still 
further  obligations  to  you,  and  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  shall 
stand  in  need  of  them.  I  am  not  much  acustomed  [sic]  to  writing, 
and  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  many  faults  with  which  this 
letter  abounds.  I  read  yours  to  Col.  Johnson,  who  stated  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  letters  he  ever  heard  read,  and  he 
kindly  off"ered  to  send  my  reply  to  you  under  the  sanction  of  his 
franck  [sic]. 

Yours  truly 
H.  Powers 

Robt  M  Bird 
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Bird  to  Powers — February  9,  1835 

Perhaps  Webster's  initial  refusal  was  due  to  the  very  fact  of  which 
Bird  speaks:  that  he  had  sat  to  the  "poorest  daubs  in  the  land."  After  he 
received  letters  from  his  friends  he  was  more  than  glad  to  sit;  Powers 
went  to  his  home  at  Marshfield,  Mass.  and  stayed  there  as  his  guest 
while  doing  the  bust.  This  is  the  head  that  the  sculptor  used  many  years 
later  for  the  Webster  statue,  executed  after  the  statesman's  death;  it 
stands  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  State  House  in  Boston. 

The  articles  that  Bird  wrote  for  the  periodicals  he  mentions  were 
among  the  first  to  appear  about  the  young  sculptor  and  did  much  in  the 
way  of  publicity  for  him  as  he  was  starting  his  career. 

Bird  asks  for  information  about  the  wooden  clocks:  Powers  worked 
for  some  time  in  Watson's  clock  factory  in  Cincinnati.  Eckstein  was  an 
excellent  Prussian  sculptor  who  came  to  that  city  to  open  a  studio.  Ob- 
serving the  extraordinary  talent  of  Hiram,  he  gave  him  free  lessons  in 
sculpture  and  also  taught  him  French  for  the  proposed  journey  to 
Europe.  In  the  Dorfeuille  Museum,  for  which  Powers  made  the  wax 
figures,  he  had  invented  a  most  popular  show  entitled  "Hell,"  based 
upon  Dante's  "Inferno,"  an  idea  suggested  to  him  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  at 
that  time  in  Cincinnati.  (She  remained  his  admirer  and  friend  to  the 
day  of  her  death  in  Florence  in  1863.)  The  wax  figures  for  the  show  were 
mechanical,  terrifying  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  fainted  when  behold- 
ing them.  It  was  claimed  that  some  "terrible  sinners"  in  the  city  were 
converted  after  witnessing  these  torments  of  "Hell."  Musidora  was  a 
figure  done  for  the  museum. 


Philadelphia     Feby.  9th  1835 
My  Dear  Powers 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Everett's  strictures,  and 
Mr.  Webster's  refusal  to  sit,  the  latter  particularly.  It  is  the 
business  of  every  portrait-maker,  whether  working  on  canvass 
[sic]  or  clay,  to  imitate  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  his  original; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  wrinkles  are  characteristic  traits  of  age, 
intellect,  and  passim,  and  /  never  saw  a  portrait  statue  of  an 
eminent  individual,  ancient  or  modern,  that  had  not  wrinkles 
enough  to  mark  the  age  and  character.  Venus,  Apollo,  Antinous, 
and  all  such  youthful  beings,  whether  divine  or  human,   are 
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smooth  faced,  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  Laocoon,  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  heads  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  Roman 
Emperors,  have  their  furrows,  and  commonly  enough  of  them. 
I  never  saw  Jackson  but  once;  but  I  saw  enough  to  persuade  me 
that  one  could  no  more  make  a  likeness  of  him  without  wrinkles 
than  of  a  porcupine  without  quills.  The  remark  of  Mr.  E.  is  singu- 
lar, for  he  must  undoubtedly  have  a  polished  and  cultivated 
intellect. 

Mr.  W.'s  refusal  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand.  It  could  not 
be  from  modesty,  or  from  disregard  of  your  abilities,  for  he  has 
frequently  sat  for  his  picture,  and  often  to  the  poorest  daubs  in 
the  land.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  out  of  any  exclusive  affection  for 
Greenough.  His  mind  cannot  be  narrow  enough  for  that,  nor 
can  it  be  from  any  political  prejudices,  for  he  must  be  above  that. 
The  whole  thing  is  to  me  a  mystery.  He  is  said  to  be  a  good, 
kind-hearted  man;  but  he  has  shown  none  of  that  sort  of  thing  to 
you.  I  am  sorry  for  his  backwardness,  whatever  it  may  be  owing 
to;  for  his  head  is  remarkable,  and  carving  it  would  be  useful  to 
you,  and  perhaps  profitable.  He  will  cert[ainly]  be  a  prominent 
candidate,  on  our  side  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's.  But  no  more 
solicitation,  were  he  ten  Daniel  Websters  put  together.  A  man  of 
genius,  if  resolute,  can  mount  without  truckling,  though  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  may  be  made  more  laborious  by  his  inde- 
pendence. I  have  been  independent  myself,  and  in  consequence 
have  had  some  little  obstacles  in  my  way.  But  I  never  saw  one 
that  I  could  not  walk  around,  or  step  over.  Homo  sum  is  the  word 
for  you  and  for  me. 

I  design  to  write  down  little  notices  of  your  doings  for  some 
one  of  our  periodicals — the  Knickerbocker,  New  England  Maga- 
zine, or  N.Y.  Mirror,  and  cause  parts  of  it  to  be  reprinted  in 
some  of  the  most  widely  extended  papers.  Additional  interest 
would  be  given  to  this  by  some  sketch  of  your  early  days,  which  I 
wish  you  would  furnish  me,  no  matter  how  succinctly.  Your 
brother  told  me  a  number  of  anecdotes  a  long  time  ago,  about 
your  wooden  clocks,  Ecksteins,  etc.  which  would  do  [very]  well.  I 
must  know  all  about  Hell  too.  What  have  you  added  to  it  since 
I  was  in  the  West?  Longworth  spoke  of  two  busts.  Whose  were 
they?  and  what?  Have  you  cut  any  thing  yet  in  marble?  Have  you 
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finished  Musidora?  Send  me  a  description  of  Jackson's  head. 
Make  Lytle  write  it,  if  you  have  any  scruples.  If  I  were  not 
absolutely  tied  to  my  w[ork  like]  a  Galley  slave,  I  would  go  on  to 
see  it  myself.  [I  have]  not  seen  Lytle's  bill.  What  are  the  terms  of 
it,  and  when  is  it  to  be  acted  on?  Did  Webster  make  no  excuse 
for  declining? 

Pray  answer  me  these  questions,  and  with  as  frank  a  spirit  as 
before.  You  overvalue  the  power,  but  not  the  sincerity,  of  my 
friendship.  I  live,  and  have  lived,  too  retired  a  life  to  have  any 
personal  influence.  But  I  have  acquired  some  acquaintance  with 
the  quicksands  and  mantraps  that  annoy  and  sometimes  arrest 
the  steps  of  ambition,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  of 
others. 

[Sidewise  on  the  paper] 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  relation  to  the  "Notes",  is 
good.  Continue  them  by  all  means.  How  far  have  you  got  with 
his  head?  I  have  run  out  the  sheet,  with  a  good  deal  more  to  say. 

Yours  truly 

Robert  M.  Bird. 


Powers  to  Bird — February  15,  1835 

Powers  did  not  go  to  South  Carolina  as  he  expected  to  do,  but  the 
letters  of  Calhoun  were  very  important  for  him,  as  some  of  the  state's 
most  celebrated  citizens  sat  to  him  in  Washington  and  later  in  Italy. 
At  the  time  of  Senator  Calhoun's  death  Powers  wrote  a  letter  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Monument  Committee  at  Charleston  (he  had  just  finished 
Calhoun's  statue  for  that  city)  expressing  his  great  admiration  for 
Calhoun,  and  describing  him  with  some  of  the  very  expressions  he  used 
in  this  letter  to  Bird.  The  southerners  claimed  that  it  was  the  finest 
estimate  of  Calhoun  ever  written,  and  it  was  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  Bishop  was  the  first  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  bust  is  still  in  the  library  there. 

"Other  business"  pushed  out  the  Jarvis  and  Lytle  Resolution,  and  it 
was  never  taken  up  again. 
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Washington  City     February  15th  1835 
My  Dear  Sir 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  letter  requesting  some  account  of  my  early  days.  The  re- 
quest is  indeed  quite  compUmentary,  and  calls  forth  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  flattering  view,  which  you  take  of  my  importance. 

I  am  afraid  that  your  generocity  [sic]  places  me  upon  a  stand- 
ing which  my  humble  abilities  will  fail  to  sustain.  And  in  what- 
ever you  will  say  of  me,  I  hope  you  will  not  anticipate  too  far, 
what  you  wish  me  to  attain,  but  leave  me  some  chance  of  sus- 
taining, by  my  works  the  hopes  of  my  friends.  I  had  rather  have 
less  than  I  deserve  said,  than  more,  for  then  I  shall  be  spared  the 
mortification  of  being  behind  their  anticipations. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  your  letter  a  few  days  sooner,  as  a  Mr. 
B.  B.  Thatcher  who  is  now  here,  has  anticipated  your  kind  pur- 
pose, and  when  I  told  him  that  you  also  had  proposed  the  like, 
he  said  that  as  he  had  already  commenced  an  article  upon  the 
subject  he  hoped  I  would  allow  him  to  proceed  with  it:  His  object 
is  the  same  as  yours,  and  like  you,  he  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  my  behalf. 

He  appears  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  much  taste.  I  need 
not  say,  that  I  had  much  rather  have  entrusted  the  subject  to 
your  hands.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  judicious  notice  of  my  efforts 
will  serve  to  make  me  more  known,  and  consequently  avail  me 
much  good.  And  I  had  given  him  a  short  account  of  myself,  a 
few  days  before  I  rec'd  your  letter.  He  has  promised  to  confine 
himself  to  a  general  sketch.  I  proposed  to  write  to  you  the  same 
account  which  I  had  given  to  him,  but  he  objected  to  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  story  by  him,  would  probably  be  later  than 
yours,  and  consequently  a  twice  told  tale.  I  was  surprised  at  his 
looking  upon  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  any  consequence. 

I  am  now  engaged  upon  the  Bust  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  as  I 
think  shall  make  a  better  thing  of  it,  than  of  any  heretofore.  He 
has  a  noble  head,  and  his  eyes  seem  to  burn  in  their  sockets  with 
all  the  surpassing  restlessness  and  vigour  of  his  soul. 

He  has  a  very  fine  Daughter,  who  with  his  niece  (also  a  hand- 
some girl)  attended  during  his  second  sitting  yesterday.  The 
former  paid  me  a  very  handsome  compliment.  She  said,  that  her 
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Father  in  the  Bust,  appeared  to  be  looking  out  of  the  obscurities 
which  I  was  removing.  Her  Father  told  her,  that  she  could  not 
have  expressed  herself  more  poetically.  He  is  very  amiable  and 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  superiority  manifest  in  his  manners. 
He  smiles  in  common  conversation,  but  looks  stern  and  thought- 
full  [sic],  when  silent.  He  has  offered  to  give  me  some  letters  to 
his  friends  in  South  Carolina,  whither  it  is  my  intention  to  go, 
some  time  within  a  year,  to  sell  copies  of  his  Bust. 

Great  numbers  of  persons  visit  my  room  daily,  to  see  the 
famous  Bust  of  the  President,  as  they  term  it,  and  that  of  Col. 
Johnson,  which  is  nearly  done,  and  regarded  by  all  who  know 
him  well,  as  equal  to  that  of  the  former.  His  face  however,  is  not 
very  remarkable,  and  a  person  might  see  him  once  and  not 
recognize  him  again.  Mr.  Calhoun's  was  thought  to  be  quite 
striking  after  the  first  sitting.  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  not  sat  yet 
although  he  promised  to  do  so.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however 
that  he  intends  doing  so.  He  appeared  to  be  pleased  when  I 
requested  him  to  sit.  You  asked  whether  Mr.  Webster  made  any 
excuse.  Not  any  at  all.  He  said  in  answer  to  my  request  that 
"You  will  excuse  me  Sir.  But  I  will  introduce  you  to  any  person 
with  whom  you  may  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  ["]  and  he  cast 
his  eyes  around  the  Senate  chamber,  as  if  to  direct  my  attention 
to  some  one  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Clay  was  not  present,  and  he 
being  the  only  person  I  wished  particularly  to  see,  I  answered 
him  to  that  effect,  and  concluded,  by  inviting  him  to  my  room. 
He  bowed,  but  made  me  no  answer,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Lytle  saw  him  upon  the  subject,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  call  and  see  what  I  had  done  etc. 
Mr.  Bradford  of  Philadelphia,  also  spoke  to  Mrs.  Webster  upon 
the  subject.  She  called  with  some  ladies,  and  appeared  to  be 
highly  pleased.  But  not  a  word  have  I  heard  from  Mr.  Webster 
himself.  I  assure  you,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  again ;  and  my  only 
regret  consists,  in  having  addressed  a  respectfuU  [sic]  note  to  him 
after  his  refusal. 

I  have  read  in  that  part  of  the  Family  Library  relating  to 
Nollekins  the  English  Sculptor,  some  remarks  corroborative  of 
Mr.  Everett's  views  upon  Busts.  The  Author,  in  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  Busts  of  Fox  &  Pitt,  finds  fault  with  Nollekins,  for  taking 
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their  likeness  accurately,  and  says  that  he  should  have  improved 
the  forehead  of  one,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  other !  What  a  beauti- 
full  [sic]  study  such  improved  Busts  would  make  for  a  Phrenol- 
logist ! !  [sic]  Now  that  we  know  so  much  about  the  bumps  upon 
the  sconces  of  men — I  think  it  would  be  well,  to  represent 
Napoleon  with  the  bumps  of  destructiveness  and  courage,  stand- 
ing out  like  horns  about  his  ears,  and  make  an  hollow  groove  in 
his  head,  where  benevolence  should  be.  No  matter  what  his  head 
was  in  reality.  It  is  the  business  of  the  artist  (now  that  the  above 
science  shows  him)  to  make  him  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  What  a 
pity  it  was,  that  poor  Nollekins  could  not  have  had,  a  few  teachers 
like  Mr.  Everett  and  others.  Then  we  should  have  had  instead 
of  the  real  Portraits  of  those  great  men — Fancy  pieces  calPd  Pitt 
and  Fox !  But  enough  of  such  nonsense.  It  makes  me  angry  to 
hear  men  of  talents,  a[d]vocating  such  absurd  notions. 

If  I  were  to  execute  a  fancy  piece,  then  would  I  beautify  and 
embellish  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  abilities,  but  in  a  portrait,  A 
million  of  Everetts  will  never  cause  me  to  deviate  from  the 
original,  further  than  I  can  help,  I  may  adorn  the  hair,  the 
drapery  etc.  but  nothing  else. 

The  two  heads  you  inquired  about,  were  one  of  Dr.  Bishop,  the 
President  of  the  Miami  University,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth  himself.  The  former,  was  ordered  by  the  Eurodelphian 
Society  of  that  college,  and  gave  unanimous  satisfaction.  The 
other  Mr.  L.  has  probably  told  you  about. 

Mr.  Lytle's  Resolution,  involves  the  Busts  of  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  U.S.  to  be  executed  in  Marble,  and  placed  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  The  compensation,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  There  seems  to  exist  but  little  doubt  (if  other  business 
does  not  push  it  out)  of  its  passing. 

But  I  have  already  intruded  too  far  upon  your  patience,  and 
must  conclude  this  faulty  letter.  I  shall  expect  an  answer  as  soon 
as  your  leisure  will  permit,  and  shall  always  esteem  it  a  high 
priviledge  [sic]  to  account  myself  one  of  your  admirers  and  most 
sincere  Friends. 

Your  humble  servant, 

H.  Powers 
Robt.  Bird     Esq. 
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Powers  to  Bird— March  19,  1835 

The  letter  that  he  is  answering  is  missing. 

Hervieu,  whom  he  quotes  in  saying  that  the  Chief  Justice  "sat  like  an 
angel,"  was  a  young  French  portrait  painter  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Trollope  and  her  three  children  to  Cincinnati.  He  and  Powers  became 
good  friends  and  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Hiram.  "Sitting  like  an 
angel"  was  a  favorite  expression  with  him;  Powers  liked  it  and  used  it 
often  to  describe  a  good,  patient  sitter. 

The  bust  of  Marshall  is  at  the  Capitol  and  Powers  gave  a  plaster 
model  of  it  to  President  Jackson  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  president 
wrote  a  flattering  note  of  thanks,  now  cherished  by  Powers'  great- 
grandchildren. General  Lytle's  bust  is  owned  by  his  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Virginius  Hall  of  Cincinnati. 

The  comment,  "a  Grecian  Antique,"  on  Calhoun's  head  is  interest- 
ing. More  than  a  hundred  years  later  the  authorities,  giving  permission 
for  this  plaster  model  to  leave  Florence  when  Yale  acquired  it,  said  that 
it  was  like  a  Grecian  antique  bust. 

Powers  had  expected  to  take  his  wife  and  child  to  Washington  with 
him  when  he  returned  from  his  brief  trip  home,  but  once  there,  all  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  best  for  them  not  to  go,  as  the  husband  would  be 
much  more  free  for  his  work  without  family  cares. 

He  always  loved  fountains  and  designed  many  of  them.  This  one  for 
the  Capitol  grounds  did  not  materialize.  Four  years  before  his  death  he 
designed  fountains  for  the  garden  of  his  new  villa  in  Florence  and  for 
that  of  his  daughter  across  the  street. 


Washington,  March  19th  1835 
My  dear  Friend 

I  have  for  some  time  past  owed  you  a  letter,  but  being  desirous 
of  writing  something  which  might  be  interesting  to  you,  have 
delayed  untill  [sic]  now,  and  even  now,  I  have  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  say,  and  write  only  to  let  you  know  that  I  leave  here 
tomorrow  with  Mr.  Lytic  for  Cincinti  [sic]. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  letters  are  such  poor  returns  for  yours, 
but  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed  and  think  that  I  would 
express  myself  towards  you  as  warmly  as  I  feel,  if  I  could. 

I  have  now  five  heads  nearly  finished  viz.  The  Presidents, 
Johnsons — Calhouns — Chief  Justice    Marshalls — &    my    good 
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friend  Lytles — which  last  is  for  his  family  and  relations.  I  had  but 
eight  sittings  from  the  Chief  Justice,  and  think  I  have  obtained 
as  good  a  likeness  of  him  as  any  of  the  others, — he  sat  about 
yi  an  hour  each  time,  but  sat  like  an  angel,  as  Hervieu  used  to 
say.  I  congratulate  myself  very  much  on  the  acquisition  of  his. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  is  admired  more  than  the  others  as  a  head,  but 
not  more  so  as  a  likeness.  They  call  it  a  regular  Greecian  \sic\ 
Antique — and  are  lavish  of  their  applause. 

Tho'  as  yet  I  have  gained  no  money,  I  have  every  prospect  I 
could  wish  of  doing  so  when  I  get  casts  out. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  showing  Mr.  Calhoun  your  letter.  He  read 
it  with  much  interest  and  appeared  quite  flattered  at  the  remarks 
respecting  himself  and  Daughter.  He  recollects  you  well,  and 
bade  say  in  my  answer  to  you,  that  he  felt  flattered  with  your 
remarks,  and  returned  his  compliments  and  esteem, — not  only 
from  himself  but  in  behalf  of  his  Daughter — He  has  given  me 
letters  to  Mr.  Duffie,  Gov,  Hamilton  and  Hayne,  and  recomends 
\sic\  me  very  highly — and  says  that  if  I  will  go  to  the  South  I 
shall  have  enough  to  do. 

I  am  going  for  my  wife  and  boy,  who  is  now  two  years  old  and 
(excuse  a  parent)  as  fine  a  chip  as  you  might  wish  to  see. — A 
month  or  more  will  elapse  before  I  shall  return.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you,  please  direct  to  that  place. 

I  have  a  scheme  by  which  to  get  a  job  from  the  Government — 
I  understand  the  construction  of  fountains  and  jet  d'eaus  having 
constructed  one  for  the  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  which  produced  a 
variety  of  beautiful  efl'ects  and  delighted  everybody  who  came  to 
see  it.  There  is  much  need  of  such  apparatus  for  the  capitol 
decorations  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  a  most  brilliant 
display  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  I  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  the  Members  and  they  are  pleased  with  the 
suggestion,  and  say  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  next  Session, 
in  getting  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  make  a 
sample  and  put  it  in  opperation  [sic]  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  and  propose  a  Figure  in  the  center  of  a  large  basin  in  a 
shrinking  attitude,  standing  upon  the  back  of  a  turtle  or  some 
other  sea  monster  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  may  represent 
Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea — Over  her  head  there  will  be  a  sheet 
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of  water  resembling  a  parasol,  and  above  that  revolving  jets 
throwing  several  thousand  streams  20  or  thirty  feet  into  the  air. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  beautiful  effect  it  would 
produce.  The  streams  are  so  small  that  in  the  sunshine  there  will 
be  a  constant  rain  bow  [sic] — and  so  smoth  [sic]  is  the  parasol 
that  it  looks  like  a  convex  mirror,  and  by  its  outward  force  will 
protect  the  figure  entirely  from  the  falling  mist.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  convey  to  you  a  rude  sketch,^  the  effect  of  the  one  I  shall 
exhibit.  You  can  suppose  the  figure  under  the  umbrella,  and 
holding  the  pent  stalk  [sic]  against  which  she  will  appear  to  be 
slightly  leaning — with  her  head  bent  downwards.  Is  there  any 
such  thing  at  the  Philadelphia  water  works?  (Anything  to  raise 
the  means  of  support  in  Italy)  &  if  you  think  it  worthwhile,  I 
could  exhibit  it  there  to  the  Water  Company. 

Yours  Truly 
H.  Powers 

[Written  on  outside  on  envelope  side] 

I  am  realy  [sic]  ashamed  to  send  you  this  letter  it  is  so  faulty  in 

all  respects,  but  have  not  time  to  write  another. 

^  The  letter  has  a  quick  pencil  sketch  of  the  proposed  fountain  drawn  over  the  text. 
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Library  Notes 

Various  Gifts 

Baugh,  Mrs.  Albert  C.-180  copies  of  A  Worcestershire  miscellany 
compiled  by  John  Northwood  c.  1400,  by  Nina  Scudder  Baugh.  These  have 
been  distributed  to  our  exchange  partners  around  the  world. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania-BooIcs  used  by 
the  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  for  executives  while  on  campus. 

Broomall,  Dorothy  S.-A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Scandinavian 
language  materials,  literature  in  various  languages,  and  reference  tools. 

Delattre,  Mme.  ANDRE-Reprints  and  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Andre 
Delattre. 

Drinker,    Mrs.    Henry   S.-23   scores   and   musical   compositions. 

Dryfoos,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Llewellyn  F.-Four  volumes  on  English 
literature  in  memory  of  Edwin  P.  Norris. 

Foster,  RiCHARD-An  1824  Medical  School  diploma. 

Hoffman,  Elizabeth  D.-A  collection  of  musical  scores  and  libretti. 

Nathan,  Rabbi  Marvin-42  volumes  on  Jewish  history,  religion  and 
philosophy. 

Poldauf,  JuAJ^-Opera  didactica  omnia,  by  Johann  Amos  Comenius 
(Pragae,  Academiae  scientiarum  bohemoslovenicae,   1957),  vol.   1-2. 

Pender,  Mrs.  HAROi^D-Handbook  for  electrical  engineers  (1st  edition, 
1914)  by  Harold  Pender. 

Tolles,  Dr.  Frederick- T/i^  Albert  Cook  Myers  Collection  of  William 
Penn  materials,  report  of  a  survey,  October,  1959,  by  Mary  Maples,  Joseph 
Illick  &  Frederick  Tolles. 

U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency-Rs  China,  provisional  atlas  of 
communist   administration   units   and    Atlas   of  Soviet   administrative   maps. 

Wolf,  Edwin  2nd-Two  copies  of  his  A  check-list  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  in  and  supplementary  to  Wing's  Short-title 
catalogue  76^7-770^  (Philadelphia,  1959). 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  other  gifts  from  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers: Jose  De  Aguiar,  Otto  E.  Albrecht,  A.  C.  Baugh,  Derk  Bodde, 
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T.E.M.  Boll,  E.  ScuUey  Bradley,  W.  Norman  Brown,  R.  Jean  Brown- 
lee,  Schuyler  Cammann,  Seymour  B.  Chatman,  W.  Rex  Crawford, 
Helen  Huus,  Michael  H.  Jameson,  Wilton  M.  Krogman,  Joyce 
Michell,  William  E.  Miller,  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  G.  Holmes  Perkins, 
George  Rochberg,  Pincus  Schub,  M.G.  Sevag,  Otto  Springer,  Chester 
E.  Tucker,  Morris  Viteles,  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  and  Edwin  E.  Williams. 

J.  M.  G. 

Gifts  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection 

Mrs.  Thomas  Raeburn  White  has  presented  145  volumes  from  her 
library,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  books  have  been  divided  among 
the  Rare  Book  Collection,  Biddle  Law  Library,  and  the  Main  Library. 

Mr.  J.  M.  FuHRMAN  has  added  further  gifts  in  the  past  months  to  the 
Rare  Book  Collection:  first  editions,  handsomely  bound,  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755),  James  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 
(1791),  and  a  manuscript  letter  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  first  Provost 
of  the  University. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Browne,  Jr.  has  presented  the  facsimile  edition  of 
the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  a  1610  "Breeches"  Bible,  and  an  early  nine- 
teenth century  six-volume  set  of  Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Two  former  friends  of  Theodore  Dreiser  have  contributed  important 
letters  to  the  Dreiser  Collection.  Mr.  William  C.  Lengel,  long  a 
literary  associate  of  Mr.  Dreiser,  has  given  thirty-eight  letters,  and 
Mr.  James  Ettinge  of  La  Jolla,  California  has  presented  twenty-five 
letters. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Farrell  has  enriched  the  James  T.  Farrell  Collection 
with  a  gift  of  114  letters  and  documents  written  by  his  brother. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Thompson  has  given  ninety-eight  books  of  modern 
English  and  American  authors.  Many  of  the  autographed  volumes 
have  been  added  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Spiller  has  made  an  interesting  gift  of  the  last 
issues  of  a  number  of  former  Philadelphia  newspapers,  as  well  as 
significant  American  and  foreign  issues  of  newspapers  concerned  with 
the  World  War  I  Armistice,  outbreak  of  World  War  H,  and  D-Day. 

Mr.  Guy  De  Furia  has  given  two  letters  of  Garibaldi.  One  of  them, 
dated  11  December  1862  and  addressed  to  George  P.  Marsh,  the  first 
American  ambassador  to  Italy,  mentions  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  N.  M.  W. 
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Important  Purchases 

Ariosto,  Lodovico.  Imitations  de  quelques  chants  de  PArioste,  par  divers 
poetes  JranQois  (Paris,  1572). 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.  Due  trattati  .  .  .  uno  intorno  alle  otto  principali 
arti  .   .   .   (Florence,  Panizzi  &  Peri,  1568). 

Gennadius  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ca.  1405  -  ca.  1472. 
Oeuvres  completes  de  Georges  Scholar ios.  Texte  grec  .  .  .  publiees  pour  la 
premiere  Jois  par  .  .  .  L.  Petit  et  M.  Jugie  (Paris,  1928-1936),  8  volumes. 

Godfrey  de  Bulloigne.  Ein  huebscher  tractat  .  .  .  (Niirnberg,  J. 
Gutknecht,  1517?). 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Three  titles  of  three  volumes  each.  A  pair  of  blue 
eyes  (1st  ed.,  1873),  The  Woodlanders  (1st  ed.,  1887),  and  The  return  of  the 
native  (1878). 

Hondius,  Hendrik.  Les  cinq  rangs  de  r architecture  (Amsterdam,  J. 
Janson,  1617). 

Howell,  James.  Instructions  for  forreine  travell  (London,  H.    Mosley, 

1642). 

Hug,  Johann.  Qiiadruvium  ecclesie  (Paris,  G.  Eustace,  1509). 

Larisa  am  Hermos,  die  Ergebnisse  der  Ausgrabungen,  1902-1934  (Berlin, 
W.  de  Gruyter,  1940-1942),  3  volumes. 

Labacco,  Antonio.  Libre  .  .   .  appartenente  a  P Architettura,  nel  qual  si 
figurano  alcune  notabili  antiquita  di   Roma   (Venitia?   1570).   Bound  with 
Vignola,    Giacomo    Barrozzio.   Regola    delli  cinque  ordini    d' Architettura 
(Venetia,  1570). 

Lewis,  Meriwether.  Original  journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
(New  York,  Hilary,  1960),  8  volumes. 

Lucas  de  Padua.  Sermones  viae  et  veritatis,  super  Epistolas  et  Evangelia  per 
totum  annum  (Cologne,  Koelhoff,  1483). 

Margues,  Nicolas.  Description  du  monde  desguise  (Paris,  T.  Richard, 
1563). 

Marineo  Siculo,  Lucio.  Sumario  de  la  serenissima  vida,  y  heroycos  hechos 
de  Ios  catholicos  reyes  don  Fernando  y  dona  Isabel  .  .  .  (Servilla,  Roberti, 
1545). 

Miller,  Joaquin.  Joaquin,  et  al.,  by  Cincinnatus  H.  Miller  (Portland, 
Oregon,  1869). 

New  York  Public  Library.  Reference  Department.  Dictionary 
catalogue  of  the  oriental  collection  (Boston,  Hall,  1959),  16  volumes. 
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Plutarch.  Lives  (Spanish).  El  primer o  volvmen  de  las  Vidas  .  .  .  trans- 
lated by  Francisco  de  Enzinas  (Strassburg,  Frisius,  1551). 

Specklin,    Daniel.    Architecture    von     Vestungen     (Strassburg,     1608). 

Zapata,  Luis  de.  Carlo  famoso  (Valencia,  J.  Mey,  1566). 

A.  F.  C. 

Rare  Book  Collection  Purchases 

Translations  of  classical  and  other  early  works:  in  Italian,  Ovid's 
Heroides,  Venice,  1587,  the  ancient  Indian  tale,  Kalila  and  Dimna, 
Ferrara,  1583,  and  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Venice,  1540;  in  French,  Livy, 
Paris,  1579,  Apollodorus,  Paris,  1605,  Josephus,  Paris,  1556,  and  Tasso's 
Gerusalemme  Liberata,  Paris,  1599;  in  Dutch,  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  Amster- 
dam, 1620;  and  a  rare  four-leaf  pamphlet,  Erasmus'  Latin  version  of 
Plutarch's  De  latenter  vivendo,  no  imprint  (ca.  1514?). 

Among  the  incunabula  are  a  Poenitentionarius,  Reutlingen,  ca.  1490 
(H  13156)  with  a  manuscript  Latin-German  vocabulary  appended; 
Hilarius  Litomiricensis,  Tractatus  contra  perfidiam  aliquorum  Bohemorum, 
Strasbourg,  1485  (HC  8663);  and  Joerg  von  Nuremberg,  Nachricht  von 
den  Tiirken,  and  other  tracts,  Memmingen,  1496  (  H  9380). 

Two  interesting  dictionaries  are:  Jean  Tixier's  dictionary  of  Latin 
epithets,  Epithetorum  opus  absolutissimum,  Venice,  1572  (first  published 
1518),  and  a  Latin-German  Synonymorum  collectanea,  Leipzig,  1515,  by 
Hieronymus  Giirtler  von  Wildenberg.  Also,  an  edition  of  a  part  of  the 
Institutio  de  arte  grammatica  of  Priscianus  Caesariensis,  Paris,  1538,  in 
which  Latin  phrases  are  given  French  equivalents. 

A  rare  edition  of  the  Latin-French  grammar  by  Guy  Jouenneaux, 
Paris,  1508.  It  includes  Lorenzo  Valla's  "De  elegantia  linguae  Latinae." 

An  unusual  Elzevier  added  to  the  Krumbhaar  Collection  is  Pharma- 
copoea,  Leyden,  1638.  It  is  not  listed  in  any  of  the  Elzevier  bibliog- 
raphies. Furthermore,  this  is  an  exceptionally  fine  copy,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  came  from  the  printer,  unbound  and  uncut.  Another  valued 
item  for  this  collection  is  an  address  to  Cosimo  I,  de  Medici,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  delivered  by  Joannes  Fredericus  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1668,  in  folio. 

Collections  of  statutes,  decrees,  etc. :  from  France,  royal  ordinances 
of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries,  decrees  of  the  Convention 
Nationale  of  1793-1794,  a  broadside  concerning  compulsory  military 
service,  Orleans,  1794,  and  statutes  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Dauphine, 
Loi-et-Cher,  and  Lille.  From  Germany,  "abschiede"  of  the  emperors 
Ferdinand  I  and  Rudolph  II,  and  laws  of  East  Friesland  and  Stras- 
bourg. From  Italy,  laws  of  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Florence. 
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An  octavo  volume  containing  three  tracts,  all  published  at  Basel  in 
1520  and  all  associated  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  The  first  is  the  spurious 
Donation  of  Constantine  with  Lorenzo  Valla's  "declamatio"  and  Hut- 
ten's  preface  addressed  to  Pope  Leo  X;  included  also  are  short  treatises 
by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence.  The  second 
is  a  tract  on  the  papacy  by  one  "Philalethes  Civis  Utopiensis,"  at  one 
time  identified  as  Hutten  but  now  believed  to  be  Jakob  Sobius.  The 
third  is  the  "Julius  Dialogus,"  a  conversation  between  Pope  Julius  H, 
his  "genius,"  and  St.  Peter;  this  work,  written  shortly  after  Julius' 
death  in  1513,  has  been  attributed  to  a  number  of  people,  Hutten 
among  them. 

A  volume  of  seven  tracts  by  Johannes  Cochlaeus  (1479-1552),  all 
published  at  Ingolstadt,  1 540-1 544. 

Three  works  by  Filippo  Beroaldo,  Carmen  Lugubre,  Varia  opuscula,  and 
Orationes,  all  Paris,  Josse  Badius  Ascensius,  1508. 

A  Calendarium  Historicum  by  Paul  Eber,  Wittenberg,  1559.  The  daily 
calendars  contain  the  dates  in  German,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and 
also  information  about  many  contemporary  figures.  Most  pages  have 
manuscript  notes. 

A  collection  of  twenty-two  broadsides  published  in  1820,  all  con- 
cerning the  revolution  of  that  year  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Fifteen  of 
them  are  in  verse. 

A  work  by  a  Jesuit,  Sigismund  Ernhoflfer,  Der  Evangelische  Wetterhan, 
Ingolstadt,  1587.  This  is  an  anti-Lutheran  tract  that  includes  an 
excerpt  and  the  illustration  from  Johannes  Cochlaeus'  Septiceps  Lutherus 
(1529)  and  a  list  of  Luther's  works  with  dates  and  publishers. 

A  German  New  Testament,  Neisse,  1571,  in  the  translation  by 
Hieronymus  Emser. 

Epigrammata  quinque,  Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Pope  Julius  HI, 
probably  published  in  Rome  about  1552.  The  author  is  identified  only 
as  "M.  Spi."  At  the  end  is  a  thirty-two-line  Latin  poem  in  manuscript 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  with  the  same  enigmatic 
signature. 

A  history  of  Belgium  by  Petrus  Divaeus,  De  Galliae  Belgicae  anti- 
quitatibus,  Christopher  Plantin,  1 584.  The  binding  has  on  it  the  arms  of 
the  Conde-Duque  de  Olivares  (d.  1645);  the  autograph  signature  of 
Sir  William  Godolphin  appears  on  the  title  page.  Bound  in  the  same 
volume  is  H.  Nuenar,  De  Gallia  Belgica  commentariolus,  Antwerp,  Plantin, 
1584. 

The  Amorosa  Visione  of  Boccaccio,  Venice,  Nicolo  d' Aristotile  Zoppino, 
1531. 
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Pamphilus  Gengenbach,  Von  ainem  Waldbriider  [Augsburg?]  1522, 
the  second  edition  of  his  Nollhart  (1517).  Six  lines  of  the  poem  (on  leaf 
9)  are  on  a  paste-on  slip. 

The  Somnia  of  Sebastian  Brant  (Strassburg?  ca.  1506)  with  an 
interesting  woodcut  on  the  title  page. 

Le  Muse  Toscane,  Bergamo,  1594,  a  collection  of  poems  by  many 
diflferent  authors,  including  Torquato  Tasso  and  the  editor,  Gherardo 
Borgogni. 

Carmina,  Latin  and  Greek  poems  by  Dominique  Baudius,  Leyden, 
1587;  among  the  persons  to  whom  the  poems  are  addressed  are  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Justus  Lipsius.  This  copy 
was  presented  by  the  author  to  Jan  van  Oldenbarnevelt. 

L.  W.  R. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  August  Mencken,  the  elusive  Ventures 
Into  Verse  (1903)  by  H.  L.  Mencken  was  added  to  the  Mencken  collec- 
tion last  year.  This  year  the  library  has  been  able  to  add  the  Mencken 
"first,"  A  Monograph  of  the  new  Baltimore  Court  House  .  .  .  [Baltimore, 
1899],  an  autographed  copy  of  H.  L.  Mencken's  anonymous  first 
publication. 

The  collections  of  1 8th  century  English  literature  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  purchase  of  a  complete  set  of  the  first  271  original  numbers  of 
The  Tatler  (1709-1711)  and  The  Spectator,  first  555  original  issues 
(1711-1712). 

To  augment  the  Singer-Mendenhall  Collection  of  18th  century 
fiction,  two  major  titles  have  been  added:  Jane  Austen's  first  novel, 
Sense  and  Sensibility  (3  volumes,  1811)  and  Mansfield  Park  (3  volumes, 
1814). 

N.  M.  W. 

Periodicals  and  Serials 

This  list  of  our  most  recent  acquisitions  of  important  periodical  and 
serial  sets  reflects,  perhaps  more  than  any  previous  list,  our  growing 
interest  in  accumulating  a  superior  collection  of  Italian  periodicals  and 
serials.  The  list  does  not  include  the  many  current  subscriptions  of 
Italian  periodicals  we  have  recently  ordered,  but  perhaps  in  a  later 
issue  we  will  be  able  to  report  these  titles  as  we  make  further  progress  in 
acquiring  back  volumes. 

Accademia  nazionale  dei  Lincei,  Rome.  Notizie  degli  scavi  di  antichita. 
ser.8,  v.2-12,  1948-1958.  Roma.  (Currently  received) 

With  this  addition  our  set  is  now  virtually  complete. 
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Annali  di  statistica.  [Istituto  centrale  di  statistica]  ser.1-7;  8,v.l, 
1871-1947.  Roma. 

Archivio  per  V Alto  Adige.  [Istituto  di  studi  per  I'Alto  Adige]  annata 
1-41,  1906-1947.  Bolzano. 

Archivio  Trentino.  [Biblioteca  e  Museo,  Comunale  di  Trento]  anno 
1-29,  1882-1914.  Trento. 

One  of  the  three  periodicals  of  the  Trentino  region  with  a  serious 
historical  interest.  The  other  two  are  Tridentium  (reported  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Chronicle)  and  Studi  Trentini  (see  below) . 

Athenaeum;  studi  periodici  di  letter atur a  e  storia  deW  antichita.  v.  1-10; 
n.s.,v.l-36,  1913-1958  (Lacking  3  vols.)  Pavia.  (Currently  received) 

Die   Bank;  monatshejte  Jiir  finanz-  und  bankwesen.    1908-1922.  Berlin. 

These  thirty  volumes  add  to  our  previous  holdings  to  give  us  an 
almost  complete  set  from  1908  to  1943. 

Bedfordshire  historical  record  society.  Publications,  v.  13-39.  Bedford, 
1930-1959.  (Currently  received) 

This  completes  our  set. 

Benedictina;  fascicoli  trimestrali  di  studi  Benedettini.  anno  1—13,  1947— 
1959.  (Currently  received) 

Bijdragen  voor  vaderlandsche  geschiedenis  en  oudheidkunde .  reihe  1-7;  8, 
deel  1-5.  's-Gravenhage,  1837-1944. 

Deputazione  di  storia  patria  per  I'Umbria.  Bollettino.  v. 1-55,  1895- 
1958.  (Lacking  1  vol.)  Perugia.  (Currently  received) 

Giornale  de'  letter ati  d* Italia,  v.  1-40,  1710-1740.  Venezia.  (Complete) 

Supplement^  v.  1-3,  1722-1726.  Venezia.  (Complete) 

Giornale  deW  Italiana  letteratura.  v.1-65.  Padova,  1802-1 828.  (Com- 
plete) 

Historisch  genootschap  te  Utrecht.  Kronkijk.  1846-1875.  (Lacking 
4  vols.) 

—  Berigten.  1846-1 863.  (Lacking  1  vol.) 

Codex  diplomaticus.  ser. 2, 1852— 1862. 

Bijdragen  en  mededeelingen.  1877—1949. 

Werken.    1863-1958.    (Complete   and   currently   re- 


ceived) 
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Our  holdings  in  these  five  titles  represent  an  almost  complete  set  of 
the  publications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht.  Together  they 
form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  research  in  Dutch  history. 

Historischer  verein  der  Pfalz,  Spires.  Mitteilungen.  v.1-51.  Speyer, 
1870-1953. 

Memorie  storiche  forogiuliesi.  [Deputazione  di  storia  patria  per  il 
Friuli]  v.11-42,  1915-1957.  Udine.  (Currently  received) 

Mercure  de  France.  1672-Oct.l716.  Paris.  (Microfilm) 
This  extensive  run  on  67  reels  of  microfilm  was  purchased  jointly  by 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  The  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  in  order  to  give 
the  Philadelphia  area  an  almost  complete  set  of  this  periodical.  The 
remainder  of  the  set,  covering  the  period  from  1717  to  1820  (some 
issues  lacking)  was  acquired  by  The  Longwood  Library. 

Revue  (Thistoire  de  Peglise  de  France.  [Societe  d'histoire  ecclesiastique 
de  la  France]  v. 6-42,  1920-1952.  Paris.  (Currently  received) 

Roma;  rivista  di  studi  e  di  vita  romana.  [Istituto  di  studi  Romani]  annata 
1-22,  1923-Feb.l944.  Roma.  (Complete) 

Studi  e  materiali  di  storia  delle  religioni.  [Scuola  di  studi  storico-religiosi 
della  Universita  di  Roma]  v.  1-30,  1925-1959.  Bologna.  (Currently 
received) 

Studi  Trentini  di  scienze  storiche.  [Societa  di  studi  per  la  Venezia  Triden- 
tina]  anno  1-38,  1920-1959.  Trento.  (Currently  received) 

U.S.  Consulate.  Hong  Kong,  Current  background.  June  13,1950-1957. 
Hong  Kong.  (Microfilm;  complete  and  currently  received) 

Extracts   from     China    mainland    magazines.     Aug.  15, 


1955-1957.  Hong  Kong.  (Microfilm;  complete  and  currently  received) 
Review  of  Hong  Kong  Chinese  press.  July  1947-1957. 


Hong  Kong.  (Microfilm;  complete  and  currently  received) 

— —Survey  of  China  mainland  magazines.   Nov.l 950-1 957. 


Hong  Kong.  (Microfilm;  complete  and  currently  received) 

Index  to  Survey  of  China  mainland  press,  Extracts  from 


China  mainland  magazines,  and  Current  background.  Nov.  1950-1 957.  Hong 
Kong.  (Microfilm;  complete  and  currently  received) 

K.  M.  D. 
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Report  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

FRIENDS'  activities  during  the  past  year  were  somewhat 
limited.  Each  Friend  received  a  copy  of  President  Gaylord  P. 
Harnwell's  Russian  Diary.  It  was  gratifying  to  receive  from  so 
many  people  notes  and  letters  of  appreciation  for  the  President's 
book.  Whether  sent  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Friends,  Dr.  Harnwell  read  each  reply. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  17,  the  University  formally  broke 
ground  for  the  first  unit  of  the  new  library  building.  The  exercises 
were  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Attendance  at 
these  ceremonies  testified  to  the  importance  of  this  event  to  a 
great  many  people.  Over  three  hundred  Friends  and  friends 
stood,  sat,  or  leaned  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  site. 
No  one  objected  to  the  fact  that  the  formalities  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  special  sand  pit  constructed  for  the  purpose,  because 
the  sand  pit  was  on  the  brink  of  a  hole  over  twenty  feet  deep, 
already  dug  and  partly  graded  by  the  general  contractor  for  the 
building,  McCloskey  and  Company.  The  sight  of  so  much 
progress  enhanced  the  ceremonies.  Truly,  from  an  admittedly 
prejudiced  point  of  view,  this  was  the  greatest  event  in  the 
University's  history  since  the  seventh  of  February,  1891 — the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  present  library  building. 

The  number  of  meetings  of  the  Friends  had  to  be  limited  last 
year,  frankly,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  As  a  quick  glance  at 
the  financial  statement  following  this  report  will  show,  expendi- 
tures exceeded  income  by  about  SI, 700.  Income  was  low, 
primarily,  because  the  minimum  annual  dues  of  S5.00  do  not 
bring  in  a  suflScient  income.  When  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
were  organized  in  1933,  the  annual  dues  were  set  at  $5.00  or 
more,  and  surely  this  is  the  only  thing  known  to  man  which  has 
not  risen  in  price  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Fortunately 
many  Friends,  knowing  this,  have  generously  increased  the 
amount  of  their  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

Expenditures  were  high  because  the  cost  of  everything  else  has 
advanced.  Between  the  spring  issue  of  the  Library  Chronicle  in  1 959 
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and  the  spring  issue  in  1960,  the  printing  costs  of  the  Chronicle 
rose  50%.  The  pubHcation  of  the  Chronicle  is  the  most  valuable 
single  benefit  of  the  Friends  to  the  Library.  The  Chronicle,  in  its 
way,  performs  for  the  Library  and  the  University  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  AM  A  Journal  for  the  American  Medical  Association 
or  the  Huntington  Library  Quarterly  for  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library.  The  Chronicle  furnishes  to  scholars  at  home  and  abroad 
information  about  the  Library's  collection  and  its  current 
acquisitions;  it  provides  a  public  outlet  for  serious  studies  of 
material  in  the  collection;  it  attracts  scholars  to  the  University 
and  the  Library;  and  it  informs  dealers  the  world  over  of  the 
Library's  areas  of  specialization.  The  Chronicle  has  a  prestige 
value,  certainly,  but  that  is  not  its  only  value;  and  by  no  means 
can  it  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Therefore  other  matters  have  been 
sacrificed  to  keep  the  Chronicle  going. 

However  our  deficit  spending  cannot  continue.  Our  only 
recourse  would  seem  to  be  a  raise  in  the  minimum  annual  dues 
from  $5.00  to  SIO.OO.  Compared  with  the  charges  of  other 
similar  groups  in  universities  of  comparable  size,  this  amount  is 
not  excessive. 

We  announce  with  regret  that  since  July,  1959,  the  following 
Friends  have  died: 

Mr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  Dr.  St.  George  L.  Sioussat 

Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier  Mr.  Arthur  Swann 

Dr.  John  Louis  Haney  Thomas  Raeburn  White,  Esq. 

Mr.  Van  Antwerp  Lea  Dr.  Thomas  Woody 

Dr.  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  Alexander  Cox  Yarnall,  Esq. 

There  follows  below  the  financial  statement  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  for  the  fiscal  year,  1959-60: 

Balance,  30  June  1959 S7,300.45 

Contributions  and  Receipts 3,253.53 

Expenditures 4,935.13 

Balance,  30  June  1960 $5,618.85 

J.  C.  M. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Mia  Bon  JBitkimon 
1876-1960 

Librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919- 
1931.  Lifetime  honorary  Friend  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania   Library. 

The  effects  of  his  knowledge,  his  intelligence,  his 
wit,  and  his  gentle  courtesy  will  always  be  felt  as 
long  as  the  University  Library  shall  exist. 


l^rtftur  l^obgon  (Buinn 

1875-1960 

Student,  teacher,  dean,  and  literary  historian,  Dr. 
Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  will  be  missed  by  colleagues, 
former  students,  and  staff  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Library.  The  many  rare  and 
early  volumes  of  American  drama  and  fiction  that 
form  the  nucleus  of  American  belles  lettres  in  the 
Rare  Book  Collection  are  the  result  of  his  perceptive 
purchases  over  the  years.  This  collection  represents 
but  one  of  his  many  memorials. 
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Morley  Roberts:  The  Last  of  the 
True  Victorians 

Storm  Jameson  * 

I  SAW  Morley  Roberts  for  the  first  time  in  1933,  when  he  was 
seventy-five.  He  had  written  me  a  short  courteous  letter  of 
rebuke — no,  of  unemotional  protest.  In  a  book  published  that 
year  I  had  spoken  of  Sir  Arthur  Keith  with  something  a  great 
deal  less  than  polite  distaste  because,  in  his  Rectorial  address  to 
the  students  of  Aberdeen  University,  he  had  said:  "Nature  keeps 
her  human  orchard  healthy  by  pruning;  war  is  her  pruning  hook. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  her  services.  This  harsh  and  repugnant 
forecast  of  man's  future  is  wrung  from  me."  An  angry  pacifist, 
I  was  incapable  of  understanding  that  the  distinguished  scientist 
was  not  approving  war:  he  was  passing  a  judgement  on  human 
nature  which  the  future,  with  its  concentration  camps  and  torture 
cells,  did  nothing  to  invalidate.  I  was  only  concerned,  when  I 
read  Morley  Roberts's  letter,  to  reply  politely  to  an  older  writer 
whose  close  friend  I  had  deliberately  insulted.  I  forget  what  I 
said,  but  it  must  have  pleased  him.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  see 
him,  and  later  that  year  I  went. 

He  lived  in  north-west  London,  in  a  flat  in  Belsize  Park 
Gardens — number  5,  Manor  Mansions — with  his  step-daughter, 
Naomi  Hamlyn.  The  network  of  Belsize  streets  has  a  character  all 
its  own,  an  air  of  sober  gentility,  without  much  assurance,  like  the 
widow  of  a  retired  professional  man  living  on  a  modest  pension. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  still  good-looking,  many  have  become 
flats  with  or  without  their  own  front  doors.  Some  have  small 
gardens.  It  is  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  staid,  slightly  and  sym- 
pathetically shabby,  its  predominate  colour  a  faded  beige. 
Manor  Mansions  itself  is  a  later  accretion,  a  block  of  genuine 
flats,  in  darkened  brick.  Number  five  is  an  upstairs  flat,  on  the 
corner.  The  living-room  cannot  have  been  dark,  since  it  is  a  big 
room,  with  four  large  windows,  yet  I  recall  it  always  in  a  subdued 
light.  The  bookshelves  dominated  it,  the  furniture  was  unob- 

*  B.A.,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  eminent  English  novelist. 
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trusive  and  solid — the  room,  one  would  have  said,  of  an  old 
professor. 

Litde  of  the  professor  in  the  man  waiting  for  me  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  but  a  quality  instantly  familiar  to  me.  He  was  tall, 
very  thin  without  being  slight,  since  he  had  broad  shoulders:  he 
had  a  narrow  face,  at  once  delicate  and  strong,  the  skin  not  so 
much  lined  as  weathered,  like  old  wood,  with  a  fine  aquiline  nose 
and  deep-set  eyes  under  strong  eyebrows:  the  mouth  was  hidden 
by  a  moustache  very  like  those  worn  years  later  by  war-time  air- 
men, which  never  struck  me  as  odd  because  they  were  like  my 
father's  in  his  sea-captain's  youth  and  old  age.  Morley  Roberts 
might  have  been  any  old  sea-captain,  except  that  in  his  shabby 
way  he  was  very  elegant.  Not  on  this  first  occasion,  but  very  often 
— towards  the  end  of  his  life,  always — he  wore  a  dressing-gown, 
a  drab  garment  to  which,  without  knowing  it,  and  without  car- 
ing, he  gave  charm  and  dignity. 

That  first  moment  of  recognition — how  many  eyes  I  had  seen, 
how  many  times,  with  that  same  remote  glance  fixed  on  what 
skies,  what  harbours,  what  shores  and  strange  seas,  what  images 
of  danger  and  solitude— gave  me  part,  but  only  part,  of  him. 
True  as  far  as  it  went,  the  image  of  the  sea-captain  masked  a 
subtle  and  powerful  intellect,  restless,  self-tormented,  humorous, 
and  a  sensibility  such  as  I  have  met  only  in  one  other  person: 
Stendhal — the  same  quivering  tenderness  and  capacity  for  suff'er- 
ing  and  happiness,  covered,  thinly,  by  a  skin  of  disillusion  and 
irony.  That  Stendhal  is  a  great  novelist  and  Morley  Roberts  a 
minor  one  does  nothing  to  weaken  the  moral  likeness:  the  English 
writer  has  the  better-trained  intellect:  both  men  are  of  so  individ- 
ual a  flavour  that  one  must  either  love  or  reject  them. 

By  the  time  I  knew  him,  Morley  Roberts's  life  of  adventure,  on 
land  and  at  sea,  was  long  behind  him,  a  far  cry  from  this  quiet 
shabby  flat  in  a  quiet  backwater  of  London.  But  to  leave  it  out 
would  falsify  any  account  of  him,  however  brief.  He  began  it 
young.  Born  on  December  29,  1857,  in  London,  the  son  of  an 
Inspector  of  Income  Tax,  he  was  educated  at  Bedford  Grammar 
School  and  Owens  College,  Manchester  (now  the  University  of 
Manchester).  Here  he  met  Gissing.  He  could  not  get  on  with  his 
father.  I  suspect  that  what  he  fought  was  an  energy  too  like  his 
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own.  "My  mother,"  he  told  me,  "had  the  greatest  gift  of  intellec- 
tual curiosity  I  ever  knew.  .  ,  .  My  father,  though  a  street  angel, 
was  most  of  his  and  our  time  a  house  devil,  was  a  man  and  very 
source  of  energy."^ 

In  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland — which  is  an  account  of  his 
own  life  at  the  time  as  well  as  the  story  of  Gissing's — he  says:  "In 
the  middle  of  1876,  I  had  a  very  serious  disagreement  with  my 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  great  ability  but  very  violent  temper, 
and  left  home.  On  September  23  of  that  year  I  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia and  remained  there,  working  mostly  in  the  bush,  for  the 
best  part  of  three  years.  ...  It  was  in  1879  that  I  shipped  before 
the  mast  in  a  Blackwall  barque  and  came  back  to  England  as  a 


seaman."^ 


These  years  were  in  some  sort  a  rehearsal.  "I  had  gone  out 
there  as  a  boy  [he  was  19],  and  came  back  a  man,  for  I  had  had 
a  man's  experiences;  work,  adventure,  travel,  hunger,  and 
thirst."^  The  man  who  came  back  was  unlikely  to  have  an  easy 
life:  his  very  virtues  would  make  it  difficult  and  restless. 

He  first  tried  to  make  a  living  as  a  civil  servant — an  eagle  prac- 
tising to  become  a  barnyard  fowl — clerking  at  tenpence  an  hour 
in  the  War  Office,  and  later  in  the  India  Office.  He  describes  him- 
self at  this  time  as  a  "tall,  restless,  brown-haired,  brown-eyed,  red- 
bearded,  powerful  yet  neurotic  man,  already  a  confirmed  pessimist 
and  rationalist  whose  aesthetic  sensibilities  were  abnormally 
developed."  No  doubt  that  is  what  in  his  twenties  he  looked  like 
to  himself,  seen  from  the  inside.  I  would  lay  odds  that,  seen  from 
without,  he  looked  like  the  young  Raleigh,  or  any  Elizabethan 
sailor,  full  of  a  violent  energy  and  as  quick  to  laugh  as  to  fleer. 

He  met  Gissing  again  during  the  less  than  five  years  he  spent 
clerking.  In  1884,  unable  to  stand  London  any  longer,  and  fear- 
ing that  his  health  was  about  to  give  way — he  had  already  ac- 
quired the  tincture  of  hypochondria  which,  as  this  temperament 
often  does,  enabled  him  to  endure  fearful  hardships,  survive  more 
than  one  serious  illness,  and  live  with  astonishing  energy  until  his 
death  at  near  85 — he  went  off  to  Texas.  His  account,  in  The 

1  Letter  to  SJ.  August  2,  1941. 

^  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland  (Doran,  1912),  p.  32. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Western  Avernus,  of  his  three  years  in  the  American  West,  is  one  of 
his  finest  books:  in  the  preface  to  the  Everyman  edition,  R.  B. 
Cunningham  Grahame  speaks  of  a  "hell  of  poverty,  of  uncon- 
genial fellowship,  of  cold,  of  hunger,  anxiety,  and  of  hard  cease- 
less toil."  A  hell,  yes,  but  Morley  Roberts's  own  account  is  lively, 
vivid,  full  of  superb  descriptions  of  the  country,  and  without  a 
breath  of  self-pity.  At  no  moment  in  his  life  can  he  have  fallen 
into  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  reflecting  that  he  was  being 
uncommonly  ill-used  by  circumstance.  He  might  curse,  lament, 
rage,  but  as  a  man  in  the  confusion  and  risks  of  a  battle  he  has  no 
wish  to  run  from. 

Tiring  of  herding  sheep  in  Texas,  he  took  a  cattle-train  to 
Chicago,  and  found  it  no  city  to  be  jobless  in,  worked  as  a  navvy 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  then  joined  a  railroad  camp  in  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia.  The  work  was  killing,  and  he 
left  it  to  make  a  difficult  journey,  on  foot  and  by  lake  and  river 
boat,  to  the  coast.  Here,  working  in  a  saw-mill,  he  caught  the 
paratyphoid  fever  which  gave  him  more  trouble  later  in  his  life. 
Back  he  went  into  the  mountains,  worked  for  a  time  for  a  building 
contractor,  made  a  devious  way  to  Portland,  where  he  found  a 
job  loading  a  barque  with  timber,  then  set  off  to  walk  across 
Oregon  and  over  the  coast  range  to  Crescent  City  in  California. 
He  had  a  frightful  journey  of  it,  and  when  he  caught  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  "I  walked  faster,"  he  says,  "though  I  was  faint,  until  I 
came  where  I  could  hear  the  separate  roar  of  separate  waves — 
distinct  thunders.  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and 
lighted  my  pipe,  and,  to  save  myself  from  vain  imaginings  of 
possible  things,  I  took  my  Virgil  and  again  read  part  of  the  Sixth 
Book.  And  when  I  came  to  the  middle  I  thought,  'I  am  not  yet 
out  of  Avernus,  and  who  knows  if  I  shall  return  to  the  lucid  stars 
and  lucid  earth,  for  there  is  much  to  be  passed  through.  .  .  .'"^ 

The  panache  of  this,  young,  deliberate  innocent,  is  little  to  our 
taste  now.  A  pity.  So  many  of  the  gestures  we  allow  ourselves  are 
less  engaging. 

He  spent  three  desperate  months  in  San  Francisco  before  he 
got  work  of  a  sort  in  a  vineyard  and  on  a  stock  and  grain  ranch, 
and  earned  what  would  pay  his  way  home. 

'  The  Western  Avernus  (Everyman  ed.),  p.  213. 
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He  reached  London  in  1887,  and  took,  joyously,  to  a  poverty 
none  of  our  solemnly  self-admiring  beatniks  could  or  would  bear. 
Among  the  several  good  reasons  for  re-reading  his  Henry  Maitland 
is  to  catch  in  it  the  last  echo  in  our  literature  of  the  spirit  of  the 
goliards,  those  "ribald  clerks"  and  wandering  scholars  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries.  The  pains,  actual,  not  figurative,  of  cold  and 
hunger  were  the  price  Morley  Roberts  and  his  friends  expected 
to  have  to  pay  for  their  freedom  to  write  or  paint,  and  they  paid 
it  carelessly.  "My  peculiarly  squalid  existence,"  he  calls  it,  and 
adds:  "In  a  sense  it  was,  no  doubt,  squalid,  and  yet  in  another  it 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  time  in  my  life,  and  Maitland  knew  it. 
In  the  little  book  in  which  I  kept  my  expenses  he  came  across  one 
day  on  which  I  had  absolutely  spent  nothing.  This  was  a  great 
joy  to  him."^  Maitland  (Gissing)  chanting  Greek  tragedies  in  his 
poor  room,  Roberts  trying  to  keep  his  expenditure  on  food  down 
to  three-and-sixpence  a  week  ("one  week  it  actually  totalled  no 
more  than  one-and-elevenpence"),  the  friends  he  calls  A.  D. 
Mack  and  Frank  Wynne  (A.  D.  McCormick  and  Frank  Brang- 
wyn)  and  the  rest,  painting  away  in  their  unheated  studios, 
goliards  all,  belong  to  a  vanished  age  of  innocence,  of  moral  and 
intellectual  naivete  and  freedom.  I  do  not  say  that  near-starva- 
tion made  better  writers  of  Roberts  or  Gissing.  Certainly  Roberts 
might  have  written  less  and  a  great  deal  better  if  he  had  been 
cushioned  by  a  private  income  or  a  supplementary  job  in  the 
B.B.C.,  or  niched  himself  in  the  cultural  Establishment,  infinitely 
less  roomy  in  his  day.  But  I  can  guess  what,  given  the  choice  be- 
tween comfort  and  the  greatest  possible  freedom,  he  would  have 
taken.  ".  .  .  we  made  fun  together  of  our  squalor,  and  rejoiced 
in  our  poverty,  so  long  as  it  did  not  mean  acute  suffering;  and 
when  it  did  mean  that,  we  often  got  something  out  of  literature 
to  help  us  to  forget.  On  looking  back,  I  know  that  many  things 
happened  which  seem  to  me  dreadful,  but  then  they  appeared 
but  part  of  the  day's  work."^ 

He  was  now  determined  to  earn  his  living  as  a  writer,  only  as 
a  writer.  During  the  next  nine  years,  from  his  return  until  1896, 
he  published,  as  well  as  The  Western  Avernus  (1887),  six  novels, 

^  The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland,  p.  76. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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six  volumes  of  short  stories,  another  volume  of  reminiscences, 
Land-Travel  and  Sea-Faring  (1891),  and  a  volume  of  poems,  Songs  of 
Energy  (1891).  These  years  set  the  pattern  of  his  writing  life.  He 
wrote  far  too  much.  "I  write  with  a  certain  amount  of  ease,"  he 
says  in  Henry  M  ait  land.  "It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  enough  to 
start,  but  when  a  thing  is  begun  I  go  straight  ahead. "^  Not  only 
his  need,  but  his  impatience  and  furious  energy  drove  him.  He 
earned  some  praise — little  else.  None  the  less,  and  in  spite  of  his 
poverty,  he  was  more  serene  and  more  carefree  than  he  would 
ever  be  again.  He  made  friends,  I  would  say  easily:  his  energy, 
gaiety,  and  his  utter  lack  of  vanity  and  self-interest,  even  his  in- 
voluntary arrogance — the  other  face  of  his  moral  and  physical 
courage — drew  them:  George  Gissing,  the  first  and  the  closest, 
W.  H.  Hudson,  R.  B.  Cunningham  Grahame,  were  only  the  most 
intimate,  the  best-liked  of  a  wide  circle.  He  kept  this  gift  for 
friendship  all  his  life:  the  devotion  and  admiration  of  Sir  Arthur 
Keith  comforted  him  to  the  end.  At  one  time  and  another  he 
knew,  more  or  less  well,  every  writer  of  any  standing  among  his 
contemporaries.  Lest  I  seem  to  be  making  a  saint  of  an  arbitrary 
violent-tempered  human  being  I  will  quote  his  comment,  made 
in  a  letter  to  me  the  year  before  he  died,  on  one  of  these.  "As  to 
H.  G.  Wells  I  long  ago  dismissed  him  from  the  ranks  of  even 
second-rate  intellectual  men.  He  can't  think  now,  if  he  ever  did, 
and  simply  gabbles  as  he  gobbles  in  the  trough  of  public  admira- 
tion for  any  diarrhoeic  orator.  He  even  reminds  me  of — Marie 
Corelli !  She,  too,  knew  she  was  right."  The  root  of  this  savagery 
went  back  a  long  way — to  the  time  of  Gissing's  death  when, 
though  he  does  not  say  so  in  Henry  Al  ait  land,  he  felt — I  think  un- 
fairly— that  Wells  showed  an  imperfect  devotion:  his  own 
standards  of  devotion  were  cruelly  high. 

In  1896  he  married.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  of  his  marriage.  In 
the  first  place,  because  it  was  an  event  of  such  emotional  conse- 
quence to  him  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  without  seeming  to  exag- 
gerate. Secondly,  because  he  wrapped  it  in  a  thick  web  of 
personal  reserve  and  peculiarly  Victorian  reticence.  The  great 
part  of  what  I  know  about  it  comes  from  an  unpublished  manu- 
script written  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  a  strange  book, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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set  down  in  agony  of  mind — a  man  talking  half  to  himself,  half  to 
one  friend — unpublished  and  probably  unpublishable,  even  if 
its  confusions  were  tidied  up.  From  it,  and  from  brief  references 
in  his  letters  to  me,  I  gathered  the  gist. 

His  wife  had  been  Alice  Selous,  a  member  of  "a  greatly  gifted 
but  strangely  ineffectual  family,"  he  called  it — which  included 
the  well-known  big-game  hunter  Frederic  Selous.  Her  daughter 
Naomi,  whom  I  knew,  was,  he  told  me,  somewhat  like  her,  and 
if  that  is  true  she  must,  as  a  young  woman,  have  been  beautiful, 
with  fine  bones,  and  the  hair  which  had  turned  white  in  her  very 
early  twenties,  "not  the  cold  white  hair  one  sees  so  often  but  an 
ivory  tint  which  was  a  glory,  and  so  it  happened  that  I  came  to  call 
her  Glory,  and  hence  again,  Glo.  It  was  a  great  and  marvellous 
crown,  and  marked  her  out  in  any  crowd  for  extraordinary 
admiration." 

When  he  met  her  in  1893  (or  1892)  she  was  already  married — 
and  very  unhappy.  Nothing  is  precise  in  his  account,  except  that 
they  ran  away  together,  with  her  mother's  and  sister's  consent 
and  help,  were  separated,  and  only  came  together  again,  and 
were  married,  after — I  suppose — her  husband's  death.  When  he 
began  his  unpublished  book  he  wrote  to  me:  "How  much  I  can 
put  down  I  do  not  know  and  some  day  perhaps  you  would  let  me 
tell  you  the  story  I  cannot  publish.  [He  never  did.]  This  I  know 
would  put  the  onus  on  you  but  I  think  you  could  keep  a  balance. 
I  should  however  like  to  say  that  the  conversation  on  pp.  72-6  of 
Hearts  of  Women  was  a  near  report  of  my  talk  with  my  wife's  sister 
[Emmy].  .  .  .  Her  mother,  after  she  knew  what  Emmy  knew, 
sent  for  me.  Now,  Storm,  think !  She  was  a  deeply  religious  moral 
woman,  one  I  always  reckoned  over-rigid,  and  old.  But  they  sent 
for  me  and  I  went  out  to  them  in  Switzerland  and  she  and  Emmy 
gave  me  my  wife.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  or  why  we  were  for  a  time 
separated  but  you  can  guess  it  hung  on  money  and  the  children. 
Can  you  understand  that  even  in  these  last  few  years,  in  spite  of 
absorption  in  Naomi,  I  used  to  dream  Glo  had  been  taken  from 
me  and  locked  up  and  not  allowed  to  get  my  letters,  or  agonized 
messages,  or  to  send  me  one?  Talk  about  hell !  Protoplasm  makes 
its  own  hell."^ 

1  Letter  to  S.J.  November  21,  1941, 
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The  manuscript  takes  longer  to  tell  very  little  more.  He  swept 
his  prospective  wife's  sister,  an  intensely  conventional  woman, 
into  accepting  him  as  her  married  sister's  lover,  and  into  leaving 
at  once  for  Switzerland  to  announce  her  approval  to  Glory  and 
their  mother.  Too  impatient  to  wait,  he  rushed  after  her  to  Vevey. 
This  typically  impulsive  action  caused  delays,  telegrams,  letters, 
but  in  the  end  they  met,  the  three  women  with  their  strict  beliefs 
and  breeding,  and  the  thirty-six-year-old  man,  attractive, 
tempered  by  hardship,  a  volcano  of  sensibility,  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  same  Victorian  moral  code  and  respected  its  force 
even  while  he  was  fighting  to  break  through  it. 

".  .  .  when  I  went  away  that  night  I  walked  all  the  way  back  to 
Vevey,  in  a  dream  which  was  half  delirium  since  the  incredible  and  im- 
possible had  happened.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  Geneva  as  I  had 
arranged  with  Emmie,  and  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Russie  and  Alice  came 
with  Emmie  before  noon  and  we  had  a  quiet  meal  there.  .  .  . 

In  Italy  we  stayed  at  the  one  hotel  I  knew  in  Leghorn  ...  on  our 
way  to  Corsica.  .  .  .  But  Emmie  went  back  to  London  too  soon,  and 
as  I  saw  at  once  had  to  settle  a  big  account  with  her  husband.  ...  I 
cannot  put  it  all  down.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  repeated  to  her  sister 
all  that  her  husband  repeated  to  me  in  cable  after  cable  about  her 
children.  What  could  I  do?  For  Glo  herself  saw  that  I  had  for  a  time  at 
least  to  give  her  up,  or  kill  her  and  myself.  So  Emmie  and  her  husband 
met  us  at  Genoa.  ...  I  remember  that  we  drove  out  and  had  lunch  at 
a  sunlit  restaurant  at  San  Pierre  d'Arena.  That  next  night  Glo  and 
I  parted  at  Aix,  for  Emmie  took  her  back  to  her  mother  and  Vere  and 
Naomi  [Alice's  daughters]  while  her  husband,  a  man  who  feared  scandal 
more  than  sacrilege  or  cruelty,  and  I  went  back  to  England.  ...  I  did 
not  lose  hope.  Even  if  this  was  the  time  .  .  .  my  dreams  of  bitter  dep- 
rivation and  evil  and  pain  began,  those  dreams  which  lasted  so  long, 
so  long,  and  may  return  this  night  even  as  I  dream,  as  I  may,  of  my  lost 
Naomi.  .  .  .  Emmie  sent  Alice  under  a  friend's  care  to  a  friend  in 
Australia.  This  was  heartily  backed  by  Rodney  [Emmie's  husband]  who 
thought  in  his  vain  heart  that  with  half  a  world  between  us  I  should 
surely  forget  all  that  I  was.  .  .  .  For  I  was  then  near  the  end  of  my 
visible  means  of  subsistence.  ...  I  spoke  of  my  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties to  a  friend  from  whom  I  least  looked  for  help,  for  I  forgot  that  it  is 
only  the  poor  who  can  afford  to  lend  money.  Through  him  I  got  to  New 
York.  ...  I  caught  the  last  cheap  excursion  to  the  Great  Fair  at  San 
Francisco.  I  had  with  me  a  letter  to  some  one  of  greater  importance  than 
his  obvious  position.  A  word  from  him  might  put  me  across  the  Pacific. 
So  I  had  four  days  and  nights  in  that  Transcontinental  train  without  a 
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sleeper  and  with  a  minimum  of  food.  For  two  of  those  agonizing  nights 
in  reclining  chairs  a  poor  little  school  ma'am  and  I  slept  in  each  other's 
arms.  I  kissed  her  goodbye  somewhere  west  of  the  Great  Divide,  but 
I  do  not  know  her  name,  nor  she  mine. 

In  San  Francisco  I  found  one  of  Peacock's  'cold-blooded  assassins 
called  friends,'  an  American  for  whom  I  had  done  much  for  very  little, 
so  little  that  I  reckoned  on  his  help.  But  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  not  able 
to  lend  me  a  dollar,  so  I  had  to  play  my  last  card  and  with  it  actually  got 
a  passage  to  Sydney.  I  found  that  half  my  fellow-passengers  were 
dead-broke  deadheads,  for  this  was  1893  and  Australians  and  Australia 
were  on  the  rocks.  I  borrowed  enough  from  a  perfect  stranger  to  cable 
Glory  that  I  was  coming.  .  .  .  When  we  anchored  for  a  day  at  Apia 
I  saw  and  had  a  long  talk,  hours  indeed,  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
for  whom  I  had  brought  a  book  of  mine.  .  .  .  When  I  reached  Sydney, 
where  I  had  never  been  before,  I  telegraphed  to  Glory  and  took  the 
night  mail  train  to  Melbourne  which  I  knew  so  well.  I  had  little  more 
than  a  pound  left  in  my  pocket  when  I  reached  it.  .  .  ."^ 

This  was  not  the  end.  Pressure  from  the  agitated  Rodney 
separated  them  again — for  another  three  years.  They  married 
in  1896. 

"This  book  may  be  printed  without  the  last  part.  Even  a  plainer 
statement  might  have  served  since  I  have  tried  to  keep  emotion  out 
of  it.  .  .  ."2 

Did  he  really  think  he  had  managed  "to  keep  emotion  out  of 
it"?  I  am  sure  he  did  think  it,  and  had  no  notion  that  words 
written  down  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  event  vibrate  with  the 
anger  and  anguish  of  a  young  man  as  nakedly  as  if  they  had  been 
written  at  the  time.  Most  of  us  as  we  age  forget  the  taste,  remem- 
bering only  the  fact,  of  our  younger  suffering  and  ecstasy. 
Morley  Roberts  did  not.  This  extreme  sensibility  was  one  half  the 
cause  why,  when  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  marriage  he  spoke  as 
though  it  were  something  I  ought  to  know  all  about  without 
having  to  be  told :  the  emotion  was  too  sharply  alive,  he  could  no 
more  talk  to  me  about  it  openly  than  he  had  been  able,  in  Apia, 
to  tell  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  why  he  was  on  his  way  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  other  half,  I  think,  was  that,  against  all  his  certainty 
that  he  and  she  were  justified  in  going  away  together,  he  paid  in- 


^  Unpublished  manuscript. 
2  Ibid. 
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voluntary  attention  still  to  the  code  of  his  youth.  Had  it  come  out 
at  the  time,  the  story  would  have  been  a  scandal,  and  some 
breath  of  scandal  clung  to  it  in  his  memory.  He  did  not  know 
this,  and  would  have  denied  it  with  contempt.  And  perhaps  I  am 


wrong. 


I  imagine  the  indulgent  or  amused  smile  with  which  a  reader 
of  thirty  odd  will  view  the  moral  knot  on  which  the  Morley 
Roberts  of  1893  broke  his  nails.  We  deal  with  these  things  more 
lightly  now,  and  have  gained  in  intellectual  comfort  what  we  have 
lost  in  passion:  perhaps  that  is  why  we  appear  so  much  duller. 

He  had  fifteen  years  of  a  happiness  which  was  certainly  intense, 
since  all  his  emotions  were  that,  and  dangerously  so:  human  kind 
is  not  able  to  bear  any  intense  emotion,  even  of  happiness,  without 
fear.  Nor  was  he  the  man  to  live  easily,  even  had  his  circum- 
stances been  easy.  They  were  not.  He  needed  money  now  not 
simply  to  keep  alive,  but  to  keep  a  family  and  a  household.  He 
wrote  enormously.  Twenty  novels:  five  of  them — Maurice  Quain 
(1897),  Rachel  Man  (1903),  The  Prey  oj  the  Strongest  (1906),  The 
Flying  Cloud  (1907),  David  Bran  (1908) — he  liked:  the  rest,  he  said 
with  justice,  were  insignificant  or  pot-boilers.  Sixteen  volumes  of 
short  stories:  two  of  them — Salt  of  the  Sea  (1913)  and  The  Grinder'' s 
Wheel  (1917) — are  made  up  of  stories  selected  from  other 
volumes:  they  contain  much  of  his  best  work,  including  The 
Strange  Story  oJ  Billy  Bedamned,  and  Grear^s  Dam.  A  volume  of 
essays.  The  Wingless  Psyche  (1904),  the  third  of  his  books  of  travel: 
A  Tramp's  Notebook  (1904),  and  a  collection  of  plays  (1911). 

Apart  from  the  financial  there  were  personal  stresses.  He  found 
his  step-son  difficult  to  handle.  "I  shall  say  little  more  about  Roy 
than  express  my  grief  that  he  and  I  could  not  run  together.  If  this 
had  been  possible  it  would  have  greatly  relieved  the  strain  at 
home.  But  to  the  end  of  her  life  Glo  was  terrified  lest  he  and  I 
should  clash.   .  .   ."^ 

During  this  time  life  struck  one  warning  blow.  In  March  1909 
his  twenty-three-year-old  step-daughter,  Vere,  died  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis,  killed,  he  was  convinced,  by  her 
doctors'  reluctance  to  call  in  Sir  John  Bland  Sutton,  a  famous 

^  Unpublished  manuscript. 
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surgeon  and  his  friend.  By  the  time  Bland  Sutton  saw  her,  it  was 
too  late. 

"If  any  creature  loved  life  more  than  Vere,  this  beautiful  dying  girl, 
it  must  have  been  Naomi  when  she  had  grown  up.  .  .  .  Vere  did  not 
know  yet  that  she  was  to  go  .  .  .  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  ate  grapes 
and  talked  to  us,  and  asked  for  more  grapes,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  by  taxi,  and  they  came  too  late.  For  about  ten  she  seemed  a 
little  anxious,  but  still  did  not  wonder  that  we  were  there.  Yet  presently 
she  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes  and  asked  if  it  were  not  foggy  just  as  it 
grew  brighter,  and  I  said  it  was  a  little  thick,  and  sent  for  the  sister,  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  turned  out.  For  she  fainted  and  was  practically  out 
of  the  world  when  the  nurse  injected  strychnine,  and  she  revived.  .  .  . 
And  then  a  sudden  look  of  alarm  came  and  she  cried  aloud:  'I  believe, 
I  believe  I  am  dying,  dying !'  And  being  next  to  her  with  her  mother 
close,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  cried  out,  'No,  no,  darling,  I  am  with 
you,'  as  if  I  was  a  god  instead  of  a  wretched  man  with  a  heart  torn  in 
two.  .  .  .  Let  me  say  again  that  I  should  not  write  all  this  if  I  thought 
I  should  live  to  see  it  published.  But  I  must  of  necessity  say  more  of 
myself  than  I  care  to  do,  for  without  knowing  something  of  the  next  few 
months,  none  can  know  Naomi,  nor  my  wife,  nor  her  mother."^ 

The  next  months  were  uneasy.  He  himself  had  to  be  operated 
on  for  appendicitis.  He  used  the  experience  in  Time  and  Thomas 
Waring,  his  best  novel. 

"It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  timeless 
utterly  indescribable  agony  in  anaesthesia  or  during  emergence  from  it. 
After  millions  of  years  in  hell  I  emerged  groaning  into  light.  I  said 
plainly  something  I  can  remember  and  can  believe,  and  yet  cannot! 
For  I  cried  out  aloud  that  I  could  not  go  through  that  again  even  to 
bring  Vere  back  to  life.  ...  As  soon  as  she  was  allowed  in  my  room  my 
wife  came.  Always  as  frail  as  she  was  beautiful,  with  her  wonderful 
crown  of  white  hair,  and  lame  but  resolute,  she  came  when  she  should 
have  stayed  at  home.  .  .  .  Perhaps  if  I  myself  had  not  been  a  wreck 
I  should  have  seen  her  increasing  failure  in  weight,  in  strength.  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  light  and  my  ears  to  alarm. "^ 

He  had  a  relapse,  an  embolism,  and  pleurisy.  Anxiety  made 
his  wife  ill,  too  ill  to  see  him.  He  recovered  and  was  taken  home, 
and,  he  says,  "the  two  live  skeletons  of  lovers  were  together 
again.  .  .  ." 


^  Unpublished  manuscript. 
2  Ibid. 
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But  not  for  long.  She  died  two  years  later,  in  the  abnormally 
hot  September  of  1911. 

"No  doubt  I  was  thinking  and  brooding  over  such  a  book  as  Time  and 
Thomas  Waring  with  all  my  under-brain  locked  up.  For  this  is  what 
happens  to  the  writer,  artist  or  none,  great  or  Httle.  He  gets  lost  in  his 
own  underworld,  though  the  mighty  shadows  cast  about  him  are  but 
those  of  poor  weeds.  Blake  says  no  artist  makes  anything  without  intend- 
ing it  to  be  truth.  .  .  .  But  I  would  not  have  it  thought  I  did  not  ceaselessly 
interrogate  my  wife  and  she  put  me  off,  and  put  her  mother  off,  and 
cheated  poor  Naomi  ...  in  the  burning  world  of  unbearable  heat 
which  even  tried  me  who  had  known  greater  extremes,  and  one  morning 
she  could  not  rise.  I  found  she  had  fever  .  .  .  she  owned  this  had  been 
going  on  for  days.  So  I  said:  'You  must  be  trying  to  kill  yourself.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?'.  .  .  .  And  Alice  said  pitifully,  as  it  were  asking  my 
pardon,  'Oh,  Morley,  I'll  never  do  it  again.  .  .  .'"^ 

He  spoke  more  than  once  of  himself  as  "neurotic,"  a  man  of 
neurotic  sensibility.  The  word  is  apt  only  if  a  lifelong  capacity  for 
intense  emotion  is  a  neurosis,  if  it  is  neurotic  to  be  capable  at 
eighty-four  of  feeling  with  the  acuteness,  the  reckless  force  of 
youth.  This  never-blunted  sensibility  was  rigidly  controlled. 
I  never  saw  the  control  break,  even  in  the  first  weeks  when  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  fiat  in  Manor  Mansions,  remembering  and  writ- 
ing. I  feel  certain  that  in  the  months  after  his  wife  died,  when,  as 
he  said,  he  was  insane  ("For  a  year  and  longer  I  practically  spoke 
to  no  one.  I  was  mad  if  ever  man  was.  I  used  to  go  to  places 
where  they  played  chess  and  would  play  from  noon  to  midnight 
and  never  speak  a  word.  Or  I  wandered  about  the  streets  and  in 
and  out  of  cinemas,  being  all  the  time  in  a  nightmare  which  in- 
deed has  not  always  gone.  Even  now  I  dream  of  the  undying 
past,  the  undying  dead  .  .  .")2,  he  looked  quiet  and  hard,  a  man 
who  had  sworn  to  himself,  as  Stendhal  did,  and  from  a  like  im- 
pulse, never  to  risk  giving  himself  away.  The  man  writing  in  1941, 
and  the  man  who  in  1911  suffered,  were  both,  so  far  as  looks 
went,  self-controlled  to  a  fault,  with  a  severity  equal  to  the 
violence  he  had  taught  himself  to  repress. 

*  Unpublished  manuscript. 

2  Letter  to  SJ.  August  2,  1941. 
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He  buried  his  wife's  ashes  with  Vere's,  on  Swarth  Fell  in 
Westmoreland,  and  climbed  a  thousand  feet  higher  up  the  Fell 
to  burn  some  of  their  letters.  He  burned  others  only  in  1942. 

"Within  this  last  week  I  have  finished  tearing  up  scores  of  letters 
written  by  my  wife  to  her  children  when  she  was  in  the  Argentine  with 
her  sister  Emily,  and  hundreds  more  when  she  was  with  me  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  and  yet  more  and  more  from  Howton  on  Swarth  Fell 
side  a  little  above  Ullswater  where  I  fished  for  many  years.  .  .  .  Tear- 
ing up  these  letters  was  like  tearing  and  pulling  to  pieces  live  things.  It 
seemed  sheer  cruelty.  And  yet  they  could  not  be  left.  Letters  should  be 
destroyed.  To  read  them  is  to  renew  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the 
Virgilian  lines.  Already  years  and  years  ago  I  had  burned  in  a  funeral 
pyre  not  far  below  the  highest  part  of  Swarth  two  years'  agony  in  letters 
when  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  years  of  peace  to  us  might  never  be  granted. 
I  doubt  if  there  are,  or  ever  were  such  lovers'  letters.  But  none  should 
read  them.  I  burnt  them  in  a  sacred  flame.  What  dear  and  bitter  fools 
we  are  to  love !  And  how  comes  it  that  the  first  sight  of  my  wife  to  be  .  .  . 
struck  me  and  her  in  the  same  moment  with  so  deadly  and  ineluctable 
a  passion.  But  the  story  will  never  be  told.  No  love  story  can  be.  I  shall 
tell  lies  to  the  end."^ 

It  was  after  his  wife  died  that,  to  distract  himself,  he  began  the 
work  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  cancer  which  more  and  more 
engrossed  him,  and  drew  from  him  three  of  his  most  remarkable 
books.  He  did  not,  he  could  not  afford  to,  give  up  his  literary 
treadmill,  and  during  the  next  three  years  he  published  The 
Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland,  in  1912,  and  in  1914,  a  novel, 
Time  and  Thomas  Waring. 

The  life  of  Gissing  is  one  of  the  classic  biographies.  He  had 
known  Gissing  better  than  anyone  else  had ;  he  knew  him  when  he 
made  the  first  of  his  hideous  errors;  he  loved  him,  yet  saw  him 
with  a  clearly  penetrating  eye.  The  book  made  a  great  stir,  and 
was  more  blamed  than  praised  by  people  who  imagined  he  had 
exaggerated  or  invented.  He  did  neither:  he  made  some  slips,  out 
of  haste  and  a  characteristic  disdain  for  chronology — "No  strong 
point  of  mine,"  he  said  calmly.  But  the  book  has  the  taste  and  the 
sound  of  truth.  Born  of  a  cool  mind  and  a  candid  generous  heart, 
it  is  profoundly  honest,  compassionate,  and  lively.  It  should  be 
read  in  Morchard  Bishop's  edition  of  1958,  which  corrects  the 

^  Unpublished  manuscript. 
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errors  and  notes  the  real  name  of  each  character.  With  ail  its 
errors — unimportant — and  its  occasional  repetitions,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  biographies  in  which  the  living  virtues  and  faults  of 
the  subject  escape  from  the  words  describing  him,  and  create  a 
human  being  to  whom  the  reader  responds  immediately,  as  to  a 
person  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Time  and  Thomas  Waring,  though  based  on  Morley  Roberts's 
own  experience  under  anaesthetic  of  an  infinity  of  pain,  followed 
by  the  infinitely  slow  growth  of  consciousness,  is  not  concealed 
autobiography.  Waring  comes  out  of  the  experience  a  man  at 
once  compassionate  and  indifferent:  "It  was  as  though  he  had 
died,  and  had  found  beyond  the  grave  a  peculiar  resurrection  in 
a  world  in  which  human  beings  are  of  no  importance."  His  cer- 
tainties, his  natural  conceit  of  himself,  his  inherited  morality,  all 
have  been  destroyed.  His  relations  to  other  persons — his  daughter 
and  her  married  lover,  the  son  he  has  turned  out  of  his  house  for 
immoral  behaviour,  his  unsatisfactory  wife,  his  mistress — change 
profoundly  before  the  book  ends  where  it  began,  on  the  operating 
table. 

It  is  by  these  two  books,  and  by  the  best  of  his  sea  stories — 
splendidly  racy  and  inventive — that  he  should  live  as  a  man  of 
letters.  After  1914  he  published  three  more  novels,  among  them 
one  he  liked.  Hearts  of  Women  (1919),  ten  volumes  of  short  stories, 
three  of  reminiscences,  his  book  on  another  close  friend :  W.  H. 
Hudson,  a  Portrait  (1924),  and  two  volumes  of  verse.  But  fiction 
drew  him  less  and  less.  The  work  he  was  doing  in  pathology  and 
sociology  satisfied  his  restless  curiosity  and  his  intellect  as  the 
writing  of  novels  never  could.  Had  he  been  given  a  scientific 
training  as  a  young  man  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever  have  turned  to 
literature.  We  should  have  lost  a  great  biography  and  a  handful 
of  excellent  stories,  and  gained,  perhaps,  a  physician  or  a  biolo- 
gist of  the  first  rank.  Would  he  have  been  happier?  More  con- 
tent? With  his  temperament,  I  doubt  it.  Protoplasm,  as  he  said, 
makes  its  own  hell. 

To  give  any  idea,  however  inadequate  and  clumsy,  of  Morley 
Roberts's  scientific  work,  I  must  rely  on  the  expressed  opinion  of 
men  qualified  to  judge  it.  In  1934,  five  such  men  took  the  unusual 
step  of  writing  to  The  Times  to  draw  attention  to  the  forthcoming 
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second  edition  of  Malignancy  and  Evolution.  The  letter,  a  long  one, 
two-thirds  of  a  column,  begins  by  asserting  the  importance  of  the 
book  and  the  peculiar  value  of  its  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
cancer.  It  goes  on  to  describe  the  mental  processes  by  which  the 
author  was  led,  by  his  studies  in  the  double  field  of  sociology  and 
biology,  to  his  view  that  "some  of  the  obscure  phenomena  of 
biology,  such  as  malignancy,  could  be  elucidated  by  applying  to 
them  experience  drawn  from  the  study  of  human  societies.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  he  came  upon  the  idea  that  a  cancer  or  sarcoma 
in  the  human  body  corresponds  to  a  rebellion  in  a  social  com- 
munity. Malignancy  in  the  human  body,  like  rebellion  in  a  State, 
is  due  to  a  breakdown  of  government.  .  .  ."  The  letter  ends  in 
a  forthright  statement  that  it  has  been  written  "not  merely  that 
a  meed  of  justice  may  be  done  to  [Mr  Roberts],  but  because  of 
the  importance  of  his  work  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is 
evident  that  if  Mr  Roberts's  views  are  well  founded — and  in  our 
opinion  they  are  well  founded — and  cancer  is  the  result  of  a 
breakdown  in  tissue-regulation,  then  if  we  are  to  prevent  cancer 
the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  find  out  how  the  microscopic 
units  of  the  body  are  governed  and  related.   .   .  ." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  W.  Langdon  Brown  (Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic  at  Cambridge,  etc.),  W.  Sampson  Handley 
(Senior  Surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hospital  and  Lecturer  in  its 
Medical  School,  etc.),  Arthur  F.  Hurst  (Senior  Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  etc.),  Arthur  Keith  (distinguished  anthropologist, 
F.R.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  President  in  1927  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion), and  G.  W.  Nicholson  (Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
University  of  London,  Guy's  Hospital). 

An  earlier  book  referred  to  in  the  letter,  Warfare  in  the  Human 
Body  (1920),  contains  the  first  statement  of  his  theory  on  the  part 
played  in  evolution  by  response  to  stress.  Stress  forces  the  tissues 
of  the  body  to  attempt  or  to  effect  repairs,  which  lead  to  new 
structures  and  functions,  new  stresses,  and  new  repairs.  Evolution 
is  a  continuous  process  of  stress,  breakdown,  repair.  The  process 
is  basically  the  same  in  the  human  body  and  in  society.  In  both, 
the  units  live  in  a  state  of  "hostile  symbiosis":  latent  in  all  tissues 
is  a  fundamental  hostility,  at  any  time  liable  under  stress  to 
become  active:  health,  such  degree  of  health  as  any  living  body 
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may  temporarily  enjoy,  is  a  question  of  "tolerance"  and  control, 
and  disease  essentially  a  breakdown  of  control. 

In  Malignancy  and  Evolution:  a  Biological  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  oj  Cancer  (1926  and  1934),  he  uses  his  guiding  principle 
to  throw  light  on  all  disorders  of  growth  and  development,  par- 
ticularly on  cancer  and  sarcoma.  As  if  he  had  only  now  found 
a  subject  which  extended  his  powers  to  their  natural  limit,  he 
shows  himself  to  possess  a  prose  of  uncommon  force  and  purity, 
precise,  laconic,  flexible,  in  the  English  tradition  of  Hobbes  and 
Swift.  In  this  book  and  in  the  two  that  followed  it,  the  writing  is 
that  of  a  master  of  this  style. 

His  basic  assumption  is  that  cancer  is  an  evolutionary  disease, 
one  aspect  of  life  itself,  one  manifestation  of  "the  sombre  and 
murderous  methods  of  evolution."  Every  cell  in  the  body,  every 
tissue,  is  liable,  under  irritation  or  from  excess  of  energy,  to  turn 
on  neighbouring  tissues.  Without  this  energy  and  this  instinct  to 
fight  for  dominance  or  autonomy  or  ease  of  function,  there  could 
be  no  adaptation  to  environment,  no  development  of  new  struc- 
tures which  may  turn  out  useful,  or  may  destroy  the  host  body. 
"We  may  look  for  malignancy  as  we  look  for  development.  .  .  . 
Control  is  always  breaking  down  in  some  way."  Disease  is  as 
natural  as  health.  In  apparent  health,  disease  is  always  present. 
Tumour  formation  is  normal:  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  every 
bodily  organ,  is  the  end  product  of  a  tumour-like  process  of 
growth.  In  favorable  conditions,  the  epithelial  or  surface  tissue 
plays  its  "proper"  part  in  the  upkeep  of  the  organism:  irritated 
or  starved  or  allowed  to  proliferate  at  the  expense  of  other  tissues, 
it  becomes  an  anarchic  and  potentially  murderous  energy. 
"Strange  and  vicious  and  disastrous  as  malignant  growths  are, 
there  is,  to  the  imaginative  mind,  something  almost  pathetic 
about  the  endeavour  of  these  growths  to  continue  doing  what 
they  were  bred  to  do.  I  am  reminded  again  of  the  historic  analo- 
gies on  which,  when  ancient  laws  seemed  lost  for  ever,  lawyers 
grouped  themselves  together  to  hold  on  to  the  traditions  of  pro- 
cedure. In  illegally  constituted  courts  they  preserved  at  least  a 
show  of  legality.  Deep  in  the  brain  of  the  average  man  are  to  be 
found  reflexes  to  law,  even  in  the  hasty  procedure  of  Judge 
Lynch,  or  a  revolutionary  drumhead  court  martial.  What  is  true 
of  man  is  true  of  his  tissues.  What  is  true  of  tissues  is  true  of  man." 
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Morley  Roberts's  life  and  career  are  in  some  sort  an  illustration 
of  his  thesis.  The  tireless  energy  which  drove  him  about  the 
world,  the  curiosity  about  the  workings  of  that  strangest  of  or- 
gans, the  human  heart,  which  informs  the  best  of  his  fiction, 
united  to  drive  him  to  tackle  problems  of  sociology  and  biology 
with  a  passion  he  once,  in  talking  to  me,  likened  to  the  excess  of 
energy  that  produces  an  extravagant  over-growth  in  the  con- 
voluted trachea  of  the  common  crane.  The  passion  drove  him, 
not  he  it.  Ill  or  well,  in  calm  or  anguished  conditions,  he  went  on 
working,  at  full  stretch,  possessed  by  his  demon,  pushed  to  the 
edge  of  physical  and  moral  endurance.  His  mind  moved  like  a 
powerful  engine  between  the  two  poles  of  his  concern:  the  dis- 
orders of  the  animal  body  and  the  disorders  of  the  body  social. 
Only  death,  the  final  answer,  stopped  the  engine. 

In  Bio-Politics  (1938)  he  is  writing  from  the  other,  the  socio- 
logical pole,  using  his  knowledge  of  biology  to  light  the  field. 
Fifty  years  before  him  Spencer  noted  and  made  use  of  the  analogy 
between  the  animal  and  social  organisms:  while  acknowledging 
a  debt  to  Spencer,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  disciple.  The  conclusions  he 
draws  are  bolder,  and  he  writes  with  equal  lucidity  and  a  sharper 
brilliance. 

"Humbly  following  Spinoza,"  he  says,  "I  have  merely  sought 
to  study  phenomena  of  disease,  disasters,  peace  and  wars  and 
revolutions  with  as  much  serenity  of  spirit  and  coolness  of  ob- 
servation as  these  phenomena  allow."  A  cold-blooded  theorist? 
"It  is  not  for  the  surgeon  to  shed  tears  on  the  operating  table  or 
for  the  physician  and  statesman  to  weep  by  the  bedside  of 
nations."  The  condition  of  hostile  symbiosis  which  applies  to  the 
animal  body  applies  with  equal  force  and  relevance  to  society. 
Just  as  an  animal  is  a  republic  made  up  of  billions  of  highly 
diff'erentiated  cells  struggling  to  function  under  the  stresses 
created  for  them  by  each  other's  secretions  and  excretions  and  by 
the  stimulations  and  irritations  of  their  environment,  so  is  any 
great  social  body  an  organic  unity.  And  just  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  perfect  health  in  an  animal,  always  more  or  less  over- 
stimulated  or  over-inhibited,  enduring  loss  of  ease  and  order  or 
disorder  and  disease,  so  with  national  organisms  the  normal  state 
is  one  of  difficult  and  always-threatened  equilibrium.  Disease  is 
as  natural  in  societies  as  in  the  animal  body.  "The  politics  of  the 
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body  are  the  pattern  of  the  poUtics  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  so  of  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  both,  since  they  may  be 
severe,  dangerous,  mahgnant,  and  fatal,  or  may  lead  at  last  to 
repair  and  perhaps  to  easier  function." 

What  in  this  book  he  emphasises  again  and  again,  is  that 
though  society  is  an  organism,  it  is  an  extremely  simple  and  ele- 
mentary one,  an  embryo  rather  than  a  fully  functioning  body. 
"The  social  organism  must  be  compared  not  with  a  mammalian, 
but  with  a  low-grade  invertebrate,"  very  low  in  the  evolutionary 
scale,  and  compelled  to  evolve  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
governing  the  growth  and  construction  of  simple  animals.  This, 
he  notes,  "appears  to  destroy  finally  the  assumption  that  man  is 
master  of  his  destiny.  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  that 
question.  .  .  ."  Or  in  what  later  he  calls  "the  vain  refinements 
of  theoretic  liberty." 

His  certainty  of  the  primitive  status  of  mankind  in  the  mass  did 
not  lead  him  into  any  sympathy  with  tyrants.  "There  is  nothing," 
he  insists,  "in  this  crude  analysis  to  defend  the  extreme  views  of 
the  State,  favoured  by  dictators,  which  tend  not  only  to  crush 
what  political  intelligence  there  may  be  but  to  crush  social  in- 
stincts. Dictatorship  may  be  a  measure  of  extreme  political 
danger  or  a  perilous  attempt  to  make  by  force  what  can  only 
grow  with  safety.  As  a  rule  the  dictator  comes  into  existence  when 
parliaments  grow  senile  and  fail  in  co-ordinated  energy,  as  the 
heart  in  arrhythmia  may  fall  into  the  disorder  known  as  fibrilla- 
tion." The  task,  as  he  saw  it,  of  politicians  and  political  thinkers, 
was  that  of  physicians  watching  for  the  inevitable  symptoms  of 
disease — due,  it  may  be,  to  bad  social  conditions,  to  lack  of  social 
flexibility  and  too  rigid  distinctions  of  class,  to  the  slowness  of  a 
ruling  class  to  detect  warnings  of  disorder — and  prepared  to 
intervene  before  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  mortal  illness.  "The 
natural  conservative  patience  of  a  people  based  on  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  only  prolonged  and  desperate  mismanagement  can 
bring  about  a  great  social  upheaval.  Even  then  it  is  an  historic 
fact  that  revolutions  are  achieved  by  an  enraged  minority.  It  can 
be  said  that  they  are  always  justifiable.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to 
say  that  they  are  not  as  to  argue  that  death  in  the  final  delirium  of 
a  catastrophic  fever  is  an  occurrence  without  reasonable  cause." 
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Since  he  believed  that  hostility,  usually  latent,  is  normal  and 
inevitable  between  the  cells  of  the  social  body,  he  was  compelled 
to  believe  that  war  is  as  normal  as  disease  and  death.  The  finer  or 
more  complex  nature  of  any  social  organism  gives  it  no  greater 
assurance  of  survival.  On  the  contrary.  He  would,  I  think,  have 
held  that  organisms  of  a  higher  order  are  more,  not  less,  liable  to 
destruction  by  more  primitive  species.  More  rather  than  less 
liable  to  infection  by  an  idea,  such  as  the  idea  that  pacificism  is 
anything  else  but  the  refusal  of  a  social  organism  to  defend  itself 
from  becoming  merged  in  another  and  thus  ceasing  to  exist  as  a 
separate  unit.  (Later,  in  1941,  he  remarked  that  "our  disarma- 
ment was,  in  fact,  the  most  blatant  act  of  folly  since  the  time  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  who  should  have  been  made  the  English 
patron  saint  instead  of  Saint  George,  who,  as  a  fraudulent  army 
contractor,  must  have  had  brains.")^ 

Yet — and  this  shows  once  again  how  little  rigid  his  mind  was — 
he  did  not  write  off  as  foolishness,  as  completely  impossible,  the 
idea  that  some  international  organisation  of  the  world  is  a  con- 
ceivable evolutionary  end.  Not  inconceivable,  not  impossible,  but 
— remembering  that  the  social  body  is  so  little  evolved— ^not 
probable.  Such  an  advance  in  complexity  and  order  will  need 
"biologic  time,"  and  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  lowly  inverte- 
brates we  call  societies  and  nations  must  long  remain  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  impulse  to  tolerance.  Is  it  even  remotely  likely 
that  the  organs  of  a  world  state  can  be  evolved  in  time  to  save  us? 
The  need  for  tolerance  between  nations  is  so  obvious  to  the  reason 
and  so  blindly  not  obvious,  not  noticed,  by  the  instincts.  And 
politicians  who  try  "to  anticipate  possible  evolution  by  urging 
irritable  nations  into  dangerous  social  relations"  may  only  make 
bad  worse.  This  even  though  "protoplasm  always  does  its  best 
.  .  .  even  in  cancer:  it  may  do  its  best  as  well  as  its  worst  in  can- 
cerous social  life.  The  great  cabinet  minister  is  but  protoplasm 
after  all." 

I  doubt  whether  he  felt  any  hope.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  permanence  for  any  institution,  no  more  than  for 
any  bodily  cell.  "An  animal  begins  to  die  before  it  is  born.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  social  organisms,  though  their  death  is 
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longer  deferred."  If  he  were  living,  as  we  now  are,  under  the 
threat  of  universal  suicide,  what  would  he  have  concluded?  That 
the  disease  has  entered  its  fatal  period?  That  our  case  is  hopeless? 
That  "the  hidden  and  hopeless  hostility  of  the  parts"  is  to  be  the 
death  of  the  social  embryo  before  it  can  develop  any  degree  of 
immunity? 

It  is  a  disturbing,  stimulating  book,  written  with  a  hard  bril- 
liance and  lucidity.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  had  made 
"suggestions  of  some  use  to  politicians  and  statesmen."  Did  he 
really  hope  anything  of  the  sort?  I  think  not.  What  hope  he  had 
was  that  men  would  in  time  come  to  "know  the  world  and  stand 
up  in  it  .  .  .  even  if  .  .  .  we  are  but  protoplasmic  units  in  a 
racial  unit  with  all  those  deep,  instinctive  passions  and  desires  to 
survive  that  we  know  as  courage,  endurance,  pride  and  faith  in 
our  own  struggling,  battling  organism  and  nation." 

How  could  he  have  hoped  that  this  bleak  and  noble  creed 
would  be  accepted  or  forgiven  him?  It  was  not. 

The  second  of  his  politico-philosophical  books.  Behaviour  of 
Nations,  was  written  in  conditions  of  mental  and  spiritual  stress 
which  do  not  so  much  as  crack  the  clear  hard  surface.  It  is  an 
examination  of  the  social  conduct  of  nations,  of  their  behaviour 
among  themselves,  in  the  light  of  his  "conception  of  the  world  as 
the  great  nutritional  field  of  hostile  hungry  nations,"  leaving 
aside  questions  of  morality  and  dignity,  and  looking  at  the  morbid 
(and  natural)  state  of  Europe  as  a  surgeon  would  look  at  his 
patient. 

He  rejects  as  "a  zoological  absurdity"  Hobbes's  direct  analogy 
of  the  state  with  a  man.  "Man  in  the  mass,"  he  insists  again,  "is 
not  man,  but  a  low  organism  of  gross  instincts  and  irresistible 
tropisms,  an  animal  incapable  of  reason.  .  .  .  Such  an  organism 
recognises  no  effective  claim  but  the  power  to  hold.  .  .  .  Ideas 
of  right  and  even  righteousness,  morality  and  moral  laws,  the 
sacredness  of  treaties,  honour,  kindness,  mercy  and  nobility  found 
only  in  a  very  few  units  among  the  animal  mass"  have  no  mean- 
ing for  the  threatened  or  aggressive  organism  in  fear  of  losing 
some  necessary  source  of  energy. 

We  shall  agree  readily  that  this  was  true  of  Nazi  Germany,  is 
true  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  state  now.  But  true  of  what  we  call 
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"western  civilisation"?  The  French  nation  in  Algeria?  The 
English  nation  at  Suez?  Are  they  or  are  they  not  national  or- 
ganisms reacting  as  instinctively  as  a  bodily  cell  reacts  to  the  fear 
of  being  deprived?  And  when  he  writes,  "It  is  time  to  recognise 
that  in  the  state  of  the  crowded  world  at  present  we  have  come 
round  again  to  inter-tribal  wars"  is  it  proper  to  think  only  of 
Africa?  Was  the  war  of  1 9 1 4  other  than  an  explosion  of  hostility 
between  European  tribes? 

The  book  is  written  with  the  same  coolness,  the  same  lucidity, 
the  same  natural  elegance  and  avoidance  of  ambiguity  as  the 
earlier  one.  No  one  would  imagine  that  it  was  written  by  a  man 
over  eighty,  in  bad  health,  enduring  an  agony  of  grief  for  his 
step-daughter,  watching  her  die.  Without  a  thread  of  comfort  or 
consoling  hope. 

He  was  an  atheist.  He  rejected  any  metaphysical  or  theological 
forms  of  thought.  He  was  not  a  nihilist,  not  a  rejecter  of  authority, 
nor  a  worshipper  of  it  either;  not  vain,  not  arrogant.  He  held 
with  equal  firmness  to  the  insignificance  and  flawed  nature  of 
human  beings  and  to  their  essential  dignity  as  a  creature  born  to 
die  and  able  to  live  with  the  knowledge  of  his  condition  and  end. 
He  was  the  embodiment — even  in  extreme  age,  a  lean  hard  ele- 
gant embodiment — of  19th  century  materialism  and  humanism. 
As  a  philosopher  he  was  in  the  line  of  Hobbes,  while  rejecting  the 
narrow  and  unscientific  basis  of  the  17th  century  writer's  doc- 
trines. When  G.  P.  Gooch  writes  of  Hobbes:  "He  was  convinced 
that  nothing  exists  or  can  exist,  nothing  is  known  or  can  ever  be 
known,  except  bodies.  ...  If  the  author  of  De  Cor  pore  had  re- 
turned to  life  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  1 9th  century,  the  in- 
tellectual climate  would  have  suited  him  perfectly,"  the  instinc- 
tive response  is:  He  almost  did  return,  in  Morley  Roberts  the 
political  thinker. 

Rash  and  ill-founded  as  such  comparisons  are,  I  would  say  that 
no  two  human  beings  were  less  alike.  Morley  Roberts  was  a  man 
of  infinite  warmth  and  gentleness,  of  passion  and  compassion. 
The  hard  rationalism  of  his  thought  and  the  severe  clarity  of  his 
writing  in  these  books  are  a  measure  of  the  passion  he  repressed. 
At  what  age  he  began  to  repress  it  I  have  no  right  to  speculate, 
but  I  should  think,  very  young. 
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To  know  him  was  to  feel  respect  and  affection  and,  strangely, 
not  pity.  His  moral  stature  was  too  great  to  encourage  pity.  In 
the  years  I  knew  him  he  was  not  happy.  His  mind  was  what  it 
had  always  been,  a  cutting  instrument,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
outlived  his  time  and  too  many  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  was,  as 
a  writer,  unduly  neglected.  Which  was  true.  But  there  was  some- 
thing impersonal  in  his  bitterness:  it  was  as  if  he  were  bitter  on 
behalf  of  all  his  generation  of  flawed  giants.  "As  for  reviews,"  he 
wrote  to  me,  "well,  I  never  sell  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  re- 
views. ...  I  grin  and  bear  it.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  to  me  as  an 
embittered  author.  .  .  .  Oddly  enough,  if  I'm  remembered 
50  years  hence  it  will  be  (perhaps)  in  the  history  of  cancer 
research."^ 

Three  years  later,  his  half-year's  royalties  came  to  £1:0:10. 
His  step-daughter  had  a  small  inherited  income,  and  he  spoke 
sometimes  of  his  pension,  but  whether  this  was  the  old-age  pen- 
sion or  from  another  source  I  never  knew.  The  two  of  them  lived 
very  carefully.  Naomi  ran  a  small  shabby  car,  and  occasionally 
drove  him  to  Exmoor,  which  both  of  them  loved,  to  fish.  "We 
gave  these  rivers  [the  Barle  and  the  Exe]  personality.  .  .  .  There 
might  be  no  future  life,  and  we  both  believed  there  would  be 
none,  but  perhaps  there  was  no  present  death,  and  could  be  none 
if  everything  called  inanimate  was  given  its  anima,  or  the  animula 
of  Hadrian,  by  the  way  we  looked  at  it  .  .  .  surely  the  Barle  was 
very  much  alive  and  said  what  it  had  to  say  to  her  and  me.  And 
so  do  the  hills.  Flexbarrow,  or  Cow  Castle  or  the  hills  about 
Sherdon  and  Sherdon  Hutch.  .  .  ."^ 

His  other  amusement — the  word  is  clumsy  and  does  not  convey 
the  mixture  of  seriousness  and  self-mockery  with  which  he  re- 
garded his  eff'orts — was  painting.  It  was  not  a  new  one.  He  had 
made  portraits  of  friends:  Gissing,  Hudson,  Cunningham 
Grahame.  After  his  wife  died  he  worked  for  two  years  on  two 
portraits  of  her,  working  almost  every  night,  and  adding  or  taking 
away  touches  for  many  years  more.  They  hung  in  his  bedroom  in 
the  flat.  All  his  earlier  work  was  in  water  colour;  in  1928,  he  had 
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an  exhibition  of  water  colours  of  Jamaica,  at  the  Abbey  Gallery. 
Then  he  invented  a  pastel  technique — washing  pulp-board, 
scraping  it  with  knife,  sandpaper,  or  pumice,  and  smoothing  with 
ivory — which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  During  the  years  I  knew 
him  he  made  a  great  many  of  these  pastels;  they  were  not  good 
pictures,  but  they  had  a  curious  spectral  quality  which  compelled 
one  to  look  at  them.  He  made  portrait  after  portrait  of  Naomi: 
all  of  them  had  a  ghostly  delicacy,  like  the  fragments  of  an  un- 
earthed mosaic  or  wall-painting,  half  the  lines  effaced  but  the 
eyes  still  filled  with  light. 

All  this  time,  too,  his  powerful  intellect  went  on  raging  in  him. 
"I  think  you  may  like  to  know  I  finished  Bio-Politics  yesterday," 
he  wrote  on  a  postcard  on  March  3,  1937,  and  some  time  early  in 
1939:  "My  friend,  my  brain  is  my  curse.  It's  a  devil,  possessing  an 
otherwise  healthy  man.  .  .  ."  By  this  year,  the  shadow  of 
Naomi's  illness  was  dark  on  him.  She  was  being  treated  for  can- 
cer. Grief,  an  agony  of  fear — fear  that  she  would  die  and  he  be 
alone,  fear  for  her  if  he  should  die  first— was  never  far  below  the 
surface  of  his  mind,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  war,  in 
November  he  began  to  write  the  book  that  became  The  Behaviour 
oj  Nations.  He  was  82. 

"I  think,"  he  told  me,  "you  may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I've 
got  the  first  complete  draft  of  The  Conduct  of  Nations  begun.  But 
the  revision  will  be  long  and  painful.  .  .  .  I've  hardly  been  out 
since  Christmas;  3  months  tracheitis  and  now  my  only  symptom 
of  senility  is  the  skin,  a  variable  and  damnable  curse.  As  I'm  going 
to  do  nothing  for  a  while  it  may  let  up  on  me.  But  as  you  can 
guess  it  isn't  work,  though  I've  done  too  much:  it's  my  dear 
Naomi,  going  slowly  before  my  eyes  and  yet  working  at  the  house 
and  at  typing  my  stuff"  and  being  quietly  brave. "^ 

Every  district  of  London  showed  a  diff"erent  face  to  the  war  and 
the  blitz.  More  and  more  sharply  the  Belsize  Park  area  reminded 
me  of  a  shabby  elderly  lady,  come  down  in  the  world  but  holding 
to  her  dignity  and  her  few  bright  bits  and  pieces.  The  anti- 
aircraft guns  on  Primrose  Hill  were  deafening  and  a  comfort. 
Whenever  I  went  into  the  book-lined  room  in  Manor  Mansions, 

1  Letter  to  S.J.  May  5,  1940. 
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its  four  large  windows  made  me  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the 
flying  glass  if  a  bomb  dropped  too  close.  One  that  fell  within  a 
hundred  yards  did  no  worse  than  cut  off  the  gas  for  three  un- 
comfortable days.  Except  for  rare  brief  journeys  to  Exmoor  they 
did  not  leave  London,  for  want  of  money  and  out  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  danger  that  most  Londoners  taught  themselves.  In 
December  that  year  Morley  fell  dangerously  ill.  He  made  an 
astonishing  recovery,  and  talked,  with  his  gentle,  engaging,  half- 
mocking  smile,  of  writing  more  books  and  of  taking  to  oil 
painting. 

Each  time  I  went  to  see  them,  Naomi  resembled  more  and 
more  his  spectral  portraits  of  her.  Slender,  straight  as  a  bolt,  with 
her  white  hair  framing  the  ghost  of  her  beauty,  she  would  have 
intimidated  if  she  had  not,  so  clearly,  begun  to  live  turned  away 
from  everything,  every  person,  except  the  stepfather  to  whom  her 
life  since  girlhood  had  been  given.  Begun,  I  say,  to  live  so.  She 
was  not — even  now — wholly  indifferent,  wholly  reconciled  to 
anonymity.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  regretted  her  life  of  complete 
unwearying  dedication.  I  am  quite  certain  that  she  did  not. 

I  cannot  speculate  on  the  reasons  that  lay  behind  a  dedication 
that  began  when  she  was  a  very  young  woman,  a  beautiful  and 
intelligent  young  woman.  The  very  great  reserve  and  reticence 
that  must,  I  think,  have  been  born  with  her  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  it,  making  it  easy,  almost  a  relief,  to  efface  herself,  to 
live  withdrawn,  looking  after  a  difficult,  complex,  charming 
stepfather,  typing  his  manuscripts,  travelling  with  him.  In  time 
the  reticence  became  a  mask  she  could  not  discard.  But  the  mask 
covered  a  capacity  for  emotion  less  violent  but  as  enduring  as 
that  inhabiting  Morley  Roberts  himself.  About  impersonal 
things  she  could  be,  in  her  composed  way,  savage.  "Much  as  I 
loathe  democracy  and  despise  it,"  she  wrote  to  me,  "I  would 
rather  see  England  under  the  reddest  communist  that  blows  than 
yield  to  the  enemy.  The  air  blitz  continues  to  be  a  nuisance  but 
we  have  intervals  of  peace  as  you  know."  Her  stiff  Tory  opinions, 
her  prejudices,  her  atheism,  may  have  been  accepted  from  her 
stepfather,  but  they  were  natural  in  her. 

What  makes  me  sure  that  the  mask  hid  a  great  many  things 
was  that  she  had,  at  long  intervals,  written  poems  and  short 
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stories  and  sketches.  Most  had  been  destroyed,  but  she  kept  a  few, 
and  she  trusted  me  enough  to  let  me  see  some  of  them.  One  story, 
called  Sympathy,  confirmed  much  I  suspected  of  the  woman  be- 
hind the  mask.  The  poems  were  remarkable  for  a  depth  and  con- 
centration of  bitterness  that  shocked.  I  tried  to  get  Sympathy  and 
some  of  the  poems  printed.  All  I  managed  was  to  get  a  poem, 
Two  Women,  taken  by  a  small  literary  monthly  called  Modern 
Reading.  The  pleasure  this  gave  her  was  so  intense  that  I  knew 
then  how  little  indifferent  she  was,  how  little  content.  She  had 
chosen  her  life,  she  accepted  it,  she  would  not  have  changed 
anything  in  it  except  the  manner  of  her  death,  but  she  was  not 
content.  Like  Morley  Roberts,  she  had  no  alloy  of  stupidity  in 
her  nature,  to  help  her  not  to  feel. 


Two  Women 
Once  a  woman  said  to  me 


"How  strange  it  is  to  know, 
As  I  follow  day  by  day 
My  usual  work  or  play, 
Nature  is  using  me 
In  her  own  secret  way. 
Making  the  life  to  be. 
This  is  my  secret  glee 
That  under  the  surface  flow 
Of  my  ordinary  life 
As  a  busy  happy  wife, 
I  feel  my  infant  grow." 

I  might  have  answered  her, 
"I  too  a  secret  know. 
Day  after  empty  day. 
Empty  of  work  or  play, 
Nature  is  destroying  me 
In  her  own  ruthless  way, 
Hastening  the  time  to  go. 
This  is  my  hidden  woe 
That  I  feel,  behind  the  screen 
Of  my  outer  life  serene 
Of  my  undisturbed  mien. 
My  death  within  me  grow." 
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Another,  a  better  poem,  but  more  savage,  I  could  not  persuade 
any  editor  to  print.  In  twenty-eight  short  Hnes  it  described  the 
coming  to  birth  in  her  of  her  cancer,  and  ended: 

Then  I  must  leave  the  earth 

And  all  it  has  to  show, 

This  sweet  and  lovely  earth, 

All  I  shall  ever  know, 

When  from  the  murdered  womb, 

When  from  my  body's  tomb, 

Is  born  my  infant,  Death. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  these  tv^^o  during  these 
months  which  does  not  falsify  it.  Easy  enough  to  strike  the  note 
of  classic  tragedy:  the  haggard  elegance  of  Morley  Roberts, 
barely  recovered  from  his  latest  illness,  the  half-effaced  beauty  of 
the  dying  woman,  the  room  with  its  books  and  its  ghosts  and 
ghostly  portraits.  But  this  leaves  out  the  flicker  of  gaiety  over  it, 
the  simplicity  and  unselfconscious  courage  of  their  lives,  the  reso- 
lute serenity,  and  the  way  in  which  his  brain,  that  "devil,"  con- 
tinued to  possess  and  drive  him.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  he 
wrote:  "There  was  a  consultation  about  Naomi.  I  asked  Sampson 
Handley  to  see  her.  .  .  .  He  thinks  she  may  live  well  into  next 
year.  Our  local  man  disagreed.  He  thinks  her  life  is  measurable 
in  months,"  he  went  on  to  say:  "I  get  glimmers  of  my  new  book 
unborn  but  don't  expect  it  to  see  the  light.  Did  I  tell  you  that  it 
would  deal  with  causes  of  national  disasters  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  real  national  education  and  preparation  for  the  world  as 
it  is,  not  as  the  lying  show  it  is  made  out  to  be  by  schoolmasters, 
clergymen,  ideologists  and  old  women  of  all  ages,  might  do  for  us? 
How  savage,  bitter  and  grossly  insulting  I  could  be!"^ 

The  local  man  knew  better  than  the  great  surgeon.  Naomi  died 
on  the  evening  of  November  9th.  For  as  long  as  she  could — until 
four  weeks  before  this — she  got  up  every  morning  to  give  her 
stepfather  breakfast  in  bed  before  going  back  to  hers  for  a  time. 
"So,"  he  says  in  the  unpublished  manuscript,  "she  carried  sail  in 
"the  crazy  craft  of  her  life  to  the  last.  .  .  .  She  did  not  wish  a 

»  Letter  to  S.J.  July  2,  1941. 
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straw  death,  a  cow's  death.  Oh !  if  she  could  but  have  had  her 
way  and  died  on  Exmoor."  She  refused  to  have  nurses  in  the 
house:  she  was  afraid  they  would  try  to  keep  her  alive.  Like 
Emily  Bronte,  whom  she  admired,  she  would  not  meet  death 
lying  down,  but  died  on  her  feet  as  her  stepfather  was  trying  to 
help  her  to  reach  her  bed.  He  had  not  the  strength  to  lift  her 
from  the  floor,  but  he  did  what  he  could,  arranging  her  gown, 
washing  her  face. 

"This  book,  which  cannot  be  printed  while  I  live,  is  but  a  series  of 
sketches  of  a  group.  It  has  been  written  day  by  day,  a  page  or  two  at  a 
time,  with  no  attempt  at  connection  or  literary  form.  ...  I  see  no 
need  to  explain  why  it  begins  not  at  its  beginning  but  at  its  final  tragedy. 
And  yet  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that  she  who  died  last  laid 
it  on  me  as  a  duty  to  see  that  the  memory  of  those  we  had  loved  should 
not  instantly  pass.  'For  I  cannot  bear  that  they  should  be  forgotten.'  .  .  . 
What  I  shall  write  now  and  leave  behind  me  must  be  about  Naomi  and 
her  people,  about  her  mother  and  her  sister  Vere,  and  Emily,  their 
grandmother,  the  wife  of  Angiolo  Selous.  It  will  be  in  no  sense  an  auto- 
biography, even  if  it  is  impossible  to  keep  myself  out  of  it."^ 

He  began  to  look  through  all  the  letters  and  papers  his  step- 
daughter had  left,  the  many  letters  and  the  few  poems,  and  to 
form  an  uncertain  idea  of  the  sort  of  book  he  wanted  to  write. 
Perhaps  'wanted'  is  the  wrong  word:  he  repeated  again  and  again 
that  Naomi  had  laid  it  on  him  to  write  about  his  wife,  her  mother, 
and  the  other  two.  But,  too,  writing  was  as  natural  an  impulse  in 
him  as  breathing.  He  turned  to  it  now  to  help  himself  as  well  as 
to  please  the  dead  woman. 

"I've  written  to  Morley,"  his  friend.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  told  me, 
"suggesting  lunch  at  the  Athenaeum  and  talk,  and  my  house- 
keeper has  discovered  a  bottle  of  'Black  and  White'  that  is  held 
out  as  bait.  ...  I  suggested  that  he  should  settle  down  to  an 
autobiography,  not  more  than  50,000  words.  .  .  ."^ 

In  joining  my  persuasions  to  Sir  Arthur's,  I  had  no  very  clear 
notion  what  the  book  might  turn  out  to  be.  What  I  begged  him 
to  write  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  summing-up  of  his 

1  Unpublished  manuscript. 

*  Letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Keith  to  S.J.  November  21,  1941. 
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extraordinary  life,  and  at  the  same  time  a  portrait  of  the  age  he 
was  born  into,  surviving  now  only  in  his  brain  and  the  brains  of 
his  contemporaries,  few  of  whom  had  lived  as  hard,  or  possessed 
as  uncompromising  a  mind  and  memory.  But  the  important 
thing,  to  both  his  friends,  was  not  what  he  wrote,  but  that  his  rest- 
less intellect  should  be  given  something  to  do  now.  It  seemed  the 
only  way  to  help  him. 

He  had  the  first  draft  of  the  manuscript  typed  and  sent  it  to  me 
in  February  1942.  No  one  who  knew  him  could  have  read  it 
coolly.  The  emotion  in  it  was  too  savage,  too  naked  in  its  bitter- 
ness, grief,  anger.  I  sent  it  back,  praising  it — he  quotes  my  letter 
in  the  final  manuscript — and  told  him  that  there  were  wide  gaps 
in  it,  places  where  clearly  he  had  left  things  out,  things  that, 
perhaps,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  down  now.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  should  put  it  away  for  a  time,  then  look  at  it  again 
to  see  whether  he  could  complete  it.  I  warned  him  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  published  yet,  and  told  him  I  was  sorry  it  was  so 
little  of  an  autobiography. 

I  felt,  I  feel  now,  that  I  could  not  have  written  in  any  other, 
any  more  cautious,  way.  It  was  as  if  he  had  laid  in  front  of  me 
the  bodies  themselves  of  his  dead — Lear  with  his  dead  Cordelia — 
and  asked:  Are  they  not  good  and  beautiful  women?  Am  I  not 
right  to  praise  them?  Is  not  my  love,  my  grief,  justified?  At  mo- 
ments he  allowed  himself  to  doubt  whether  what  he  was  writing 
was  what  anyone  would  care  to  read,  unless  it  were  "that 
buzzard,  the  collector  of  letters,  who  pecks  out  the  eyes  and  souls 
of  dead  lovers."^  At  others,  and  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind 
and  conscious  and  unconscious  motives  in  writing,  he  hoped  that 
it  would  be  read — after  his  death. 

"Suppose  that  one's  words  are  but  the  scum  and  slag  that  gather  in 
the  crucible  above  the  molten  metal.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  sane 
just  now,  or  that  I  am  likely  to  be  sane  tomorrow,  or  even  next  week  or 
month.  I  have  a  right  to  be  mad,  if  by  smelting  memory  and  my  own 
heart  I  can  cast  or  mould  something  which  turns  out  not  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  myself  but  to  the  years  in  which  certain  people  of  no  importance 

1  Letter  to  S.J.  April  23,  1942. 
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lived  and  grew  and  flowered  and  died.  I  think  of  Evelyn's  litde  son 
Richard.  The  boy's  true  memorial  is  the  passionate  anguish  of  the 
father.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  Macready's  daughter.  These  pas- 
sages were  written  in  madness,  the  madness  of  utter  loss.  They  are  not 
the  sought  out  words  of  the  biographer.  .  .  .  They  are  written  in  blood, 
not  for  the  world  to  see,  written  when  these  men  were  insane,  if  indeed 
insanity  means  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  live  with  our  fellows."^ 

But  he  did  in  fact  wish  the  world  to  see  his  memorial  to  his  wife 
and  step-daughters.  Inevitably,  since  it  was  she  who  had  stayed 
longest  with  him,  it  is  Naomi,  the  last  dead,  who  occupies  the 
foreground,  but  the  other  two  are  recalled  with  the  same  poign- 
ancy and  bitter  hallucinating  clarity.  Here  and  there  fragments 
of  his  life  apart  from  them  rise  to  the  surface  of  his  mind:  his 
travels,  his  experiments  in  painting,  his  passion  for  Exmoor,  his 
poverty,  Gissing's  death  and  the  journey  to  France  to  bury  him, 
glancing  comments  on  other  dead  friends,  Hudson,  Galsworthy, 
Cunningham  Grahame  "flaunting  his  delightful  feathers  and 
peacocking  for  his  life  without  so  much  as  a  thought  for  anything 
but  his  own  splendour."  But  for  the  most  part  the  book  is  what  he 
meant  it  to  be  when  he  began  it,  the  portrait  of  three  women, 
sometimes  clear  and  precise,  sometimes  confused  by  memories 
which  thrust  themselves  on  him  too  sharply  to  be  pushed  aside  or 
arranged  in  any  sort  of  pattern.  Letters  from  Naomi,  from  his 
wife,  a  "Moral  Code"  devised  by  Vere  at  the  age  of  five  and 
written  down  when  she  was  sixteen,  the  death  of  his  wife's 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  his  marriage,  Naomi's  poems — 
all  were  set  down  as  they  came  into  the  mind  of  the  eighty-four- 
year-old  man  sitting,  alone,  in  his  worn  dressing-gown,  writing, 
and — with  that  undying  tormenting  sharpness — living  again  his 
moments  of  ecstasy  and  despair.  Not  memories  only.  Long-lost 
objects  pushed  themselves  into  his  hands:  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which,  thirty  years  earlier,  he  had  recorded  his  wife's  last 
words  to  him;  a  doll,  a  sort  of  fetish  or  juju,  he  had  made  for 
Naomi  from  a  stick  and  a  rag  when  she  was  a  very  young  child 
and  she  had  kept  hidden  away  ever  since. 

^  Unpublished  manuscript. 
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The  flat,  now  that  he  was  alone  in  it  most  of  his  time — a  woman 
came  in  for  a  few  hours  to  clean  it  and  cook  his  lunch,  his  doctor 
came,  and  less  often  his  seventy-eight-year-old  sister  or  one  of 
Naomi's  relatives — was  full  of  voices:  Naomi's — Morlej>,you  wonH 
try  to  stop  me  dying;  his  wife's — Oh,  I  wish  I  was  typewriting  for  you 
tomorrow;  Vere's.  Even  when  he  had,  as  he  believed,  finished  his 
task,  the  ghosts  pressed  round  him,  demanding  more  life.  He 
talked  to  them,  he  gave  them  what  he  had  to  give,  his  waking  and 
sleeping  thoughts  and  the  unslaked,  undying  strength  of  his 
feelings.  Neither  age  nor  the  increasing  weakness  of  his  body 
dulled  these.  He  could  still  weep,  still  rage.  Two  of  Naomi's 
friends,  who  came  to  the  flat  one  day  before  he  was  out  of  bed  and 
went  into  her  room  to  sort  out  her  clothes,  sent  him  into  a  fit  of 
terrible  anger.  He  allowed  no  one  into  her  room:  her  ashes  were 
on  the  bed,  covered  by  one  of  her  favourite  dresses  and  the  gown 
he  had  cut  from  her  after  she  died :  each  morning  he  opened  the 
curtains  and  each  night  closed  them.  Seeing  no  harm  in  it,  her 
two  friends  went  in  and,  emptying  cupboards,  found  and  threw 
away  the  little  stick-and-rag  doll.  Furious  at  the  intrusion, 
shocked,  sick,  he  sent  them  away.  The  doll  he  snatched  from  the 
rubbish  pail  in  the  kitchen. 

He  went  on  revising  the  book,  adding  to  it — letters,  his  wife's, 
Naomi's,  other  fragments,  incidents  he  remembered.  Certain 
things  he  felt  should  not,  perhaps,  be  included,  but  he  included 
them,  and  told  me  to  use  my  judgement.  Living  with  ghosts,  he 
almost  became  one  himself.  He  shuffled  across  the  living-room, 
hands  out,  to  greet  me  when  I  went  in,  the  dressing-gown  hang- 
ing on  his  tall  skeletal  body.  But  he  was  not  a  pitiful  figure:  by 
force  of  intellect  and  passion  he  had  the  stature  of  tragedy. 

In  May,  Dr.  Kennedy — his  doctor  and  friend — traveUed  up 
with  him  to  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  so  that  he  could  leave 
Naomi's  ashes  on  Swarth  Fell.  .  .  .  "When  I  showed  Kennedy 
where  I  wanted  to  climb  he  said  I  couldn't,  but  we  went  on  .  .  . 
after  very  great  labour  I  came  to  the  bowl  where  I  thought  I  had 
buried  my  wife  and  Vere  and  I  could  not  find  it.  We  went  to 
another  but  presently  I  saw  that  Kennedy  was  right.  It  was  30 
years  since  I  had  been  there  and  the  very  face  of  the  mountain 
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and  its  outcrops  was  changed.  Rain  and  sun  and  wind  had 
beaten  its  grass  and  moss  overgrown  it  and  at  last  I  gave  up  the 
search  in  despair  and  buried  Naomi's  ashes  near  the  spot  I 
thought  most  hkely,  and  covered  them  with  earth  and  turf  and 
dead  bracken.  If  it  be  that  in  our  ashes  hve  one  spark  of  our  old 
fires  Naomi  will  call  to  her  mother  and  Vere  and  say  'Morley 
did  his  best.'" 

He  meant,  when  he  had  recovered  from  this  journey,  to  go  to 
Exmoor.  Meantime  he  worked  at  the  manuscript  a  little,  dis- 
turbing still  further  what  order  it  had.  He  was  nearly  at  the  end 
of  his  strong  thread  of  life.  On  June  5  he  sent  the  typed  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  me:  "as  a  gift,"  he  wrote,  not  adding  what  was 
certainly  in  his  mind,  that,  some  time,  in  some  form,  it  should 
be  published. 

He  died  three  days  later,  on  June  8th,  in  his  sleep.  He  was  six 
months  short  of  eighty-six. 

Other  than  his  two  sisters  and  two  of  Naomi's  relatives,  there 
were  very  few  people  at  the  cremation  service  at  Golders  Green. 
It  was  a  superb  day  of  sun  and  cloud,  with  a  cold  wind.  The 
acacias  were  out,  long  thick  tassels.  There  were  no  funeral 
flowers,  the  coffin  lying  naked  on  its  platform.  Whoever  chose  the 
music  chose  well:  Handel's  Largo,  then  the  Londonderry  Air. 
This  seemed  the  right  tune  for  a  sailor  and  wanderer.  It  forced 
tears  from  me.  I  thought  of  all  I  had  not  done  to  mitigate  his 
solitude.  No  one  who  loved  him  would  have  wished  him  to  go  on 
living  in  it.  And  yet,  something,  a  blind  energy  in  him,  had  clung 
to  life  fiercely.  I  prayed  for  him  what  he  might  have  prayed:  that 
his  brave  soul  were  freed  now  to  go  where  it  most  wished,  to  moor 
and  northern  fell,  to  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  all  the  harbours  and 
wharves  and  foreign  towns.  As  clearly  as  I  could  I  kept  his  image 
before  me,  in  the  room  with  its  old  furniture  and  the  many  books, 
lean,  shabbily  elegant,  smiling  his  kind  half-ironical  smile.  The 
shuffling  tragic  image  of  the  last  weeks  came  with  it.  Then  both 
were  gone. 

The  obituary  notices  of  his  death  made  little  of  it  or  him,  less 
than  the  urgencies  of  war  excused.  I  wrote  to  supplement  the  very 
inadequate  notice  in  77?^  Times,  a  short  letter.  It  was  not  printed. 
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BIOGRAPHY  edition,  1934) 

1912   The     Private     Life     of    Henry  1930   The  Serpent's  Fang 

Maitland  (Revised,  1923)  1938  Bio-Politics 

1924   W.  H.  Hudson:  A  Portrait  1941    The  Behaviour  of  Nations 


The  books  and  papers  of  Morley  Roberts  were  left  to  his  literary 
executor,  Storm  Jameson.  The  two  following  notes  indicate  the  nature, 
extent  and  disposition  of  these  literary  effects.  The  first  note  is  by  Storm 
Jameson;  the  second  by  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Morley  Roberts  Collection 
With  his  papers  Morley  Roberts  left  me  certain  of  his  books. 

1 .  A  collection  of  the  books  of  W.  H.  Hudson  amounting  to  thirty- 
eight  volumes  (seven  duplicates).  Almost  all  of  these  were  signed  by 
Hudson  and  some  contained  letters  from  Hudson  to  Morley  Roberts. 
Two  of  these  books  were  Hudson's  Argentine  Ornithology  and  Birds  and 
Alan.  Also,  there  were  copies  of  Fan,  a  three- volume  novel  by  Henry 
Harford  (i.e.  Hudson)  with  an  attributive  note  by  Morley  Roberts, 
Letters  from  Hudson,  edited  by  Edward  Garnett  and  inscribed  by  the  edi- 
tor, and  nine  pamphlets  by  Hudson. 

2.  A  collection  of  Gissing's  books,  all  first  editions,  some  signed,  the 
rest  with  notes  on  their  provenance  by  Morley  Roberts  (21  volumes). 

3.  Four  books  by  R.  B.  Cunningham  Grahame,  signed  by  the  author. 

In  November  1947,  I  gave  these,  together  with  the  manuscript  of 
Morley  Roberts's  "Life  of  Hudson,"  and  a  notebook  of  conversations,  to 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Leeds  to  form  a  "Morley  Roberts  Col- 
lection." They  are  now  in  the  Leeds  University  Library  with  special 
bookplates  stating  that  they  came  from  the  library  of  Morley  Roberts. 

A  Note  on  Storm  Jameson's  presentation  of  the  papers  of 

Morley  Roberts. 

T.  E.  M.  Boll 

The  papers  of  Morley  Roberts  presented  to  our  Library  by  his 
literary  executor,  Miss  Storm  Jameson,  include  the  following 
groups  of  materials  and  illustrative  items: 
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1.  Biographical,  about  Morley  Roberts 

A  typescript  outline  for  an  autobiography  covering  1857  to  1896. 

Manuscript  notes  for  an  autobiography,  with  typescript  copy. 

Autograph  and  typescript  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  1884-1885. 

An  account  book  for  four  months  of  1888. 

A  scrap  book  of  travel  mementos  1891-1894. 

Manuscript  sketches  for  an  autobiography. 

Typescript  of  autobiographical  essays. 

A  Sussex  Tear-Book.  A  typescript  portion  of  autobiography. 

Galley  proof  of  an  autobiographical  article. 

Typescript  of  an  article  of  reminiscence  with  tear-out  of  same. 

Tear-outs  of  autobiographical  articles. 

A  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  paintings  1908. 

A  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  water  colors  1919. 

The  Mask  and  the  Last  Night.  The  typescript  of  an  unpublished  emo- 
tional autobiography  inspired  by  the  death  of  Naomi  Hamlyn;  the  un- 
published book  quoted  from  in  Storm  Jameson's  essay. 

Autograph  letters  to  his  wife. 

An  autograph  letter  to  Naomi  Hamlyn. 

Letters  of  Morley  Roberts  to  Storm  Jameson,  1933-1942. 

Letters  of  Naomi  Hamlyn  to  Storm  Jameson. 

A  bibliographical  pamphlet  commemorating  a  dinner  to  M.R.  by 
the  Authors'  Club  1935,  and  a  cutting  of  the  news  story  of  the  dinner. 

A  typescript  list  of  signatories  to  an  appeal  for  a  Civil  List  Pension, 
with  excerpts  from  letters  in  support  of  the  appeal. 

Voluminous  correspondence  with  many  scientists,  especially  with  Sir 
Arthur  Keith. 

Letters  from  many  artistic  and  literary  friends,  including  Muirhead 
Bone,  Edward  Garnett,  Conan  Doyle,  Edward  Clodd,  Gilbert  Murray, 
Edith  Wharton,  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson,  Charles  Marriott,  H.  A.  Vachell, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Ada  and  John  Galsworthy,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Joseph  Conrad, 
Rider  Haggard,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  Robert  Hichens,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Dorothy  Sayers,  Sybil  Thorndyke,  Cunningham  Grahame, 
H.  H.  Champion. 

Autograph  letters  to  the  press,  and  newspaper  cuttings  of  the  same. 


2.  Criticism  by  Morley  Roberts 

Farewell  to  Letters.  The  typescript  of  unpublished  essays  on  contempo- 
rary men  of  letters. 

Tear-out  of  an  article  on  Doyle. 
Reprint  of  an  article  on  H.  G.  Sutton. 
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3.  Books  by  Morley  Roberts 

Two  editions  of  The  Western  Avernus. 
John  Hunter  and  Evolution.  A  pamphlet. 

3.  Criticism  of  Morley  Roberts 

Cuttings  of  reviews  of  his  books,  particularly  of  the  scientific  ones. 
Tear-out  of  an  article  on  the  Art  of  Morley  Roberts. 

4.  Biographical  and  Literary  Materials  on  George  Gissing 

Typescript  copies  of  letters  from  George  Gissing  to  Morley  Roberts, 
1889-1903. 

Tear-out  of  a  letter  from  Gissing  to  Roberts,  1895. 

Letters  of  Morley  Roberts  to  Gissing,  1884-1886. 

Documents  and  letters  of  various  correspondents  relating  to  Gissing. 

Tear-out  of  an  article  by  M.  R.  on  Gissing,  1930. 

Typescript  of  an  article  by  M.  R.  on  Gissing,  1931. 

5.  Materials  on  W.  H.  Hudson 

Morley  Roberts's  own  copy  of  his  W.  H.  Hudson,  with  laid-in  docu- 
ments, cuttings,  and  letters. 

Letters  to  M.  R.  about  his  Life  of  Hudson. 
Letters  to  Hudson  from  M.  R. 
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A  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  1800 

Norman  P.  Zacour 

Part  III* 
Ital.  1 

BRAGADIN  FAMILY.  Records  of  agreements  between  members  of 
the  family  regarding  property  and  obligations,  largely  in  Italian;  incl. 
list  and  valuation  of  real  estate  properties.  Venetian  territory,  1540-1565. 

Vellum.  42  ff.  (flF.31-37  blank).  23  x  16  cm.  Various  notarial  signets  (Hier- 
onymus  Canalis,  Joannes  Sanini?,  Paulus  Leoncinus,  etc.).  Contemp.  vellum. — 
Estate  of  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow. 

Ital.  2 

RELIGIOUS  TRACTS:  1.  SAINT  CATHERINE  OF  BOLOGNA. 
Le  sette  armi  spirituali  (incomplete),  fr.lr-56v.— 2.  ISAAC  OF  SYRIA. 
Libro  della  contemplazione  del  mondo  (incomplete),  fF.57r-94r.— 3. 
Nine  sermons  in  Italian,  ff.94v-158r.-4.  LEGGENDA  DI  S.  BONA- 
VENTURA,  ff.l58v-159v.-5.  SAINT  BONA  VENTURE.  Delle  sei 
ale  dei  serafini  (incomplete),  ff.l60v-166r.  Italy,  late  16th  cent. 

Paper  and  vellum.  166  ff.  22  x  16  cm.  17th-cent.  pigskin.— Prov.:  Francis 
Campbell  Macauley. 

Ital.  3 

LA  VITA  DI  SANTA  DOMITILLA,  fr.l-6v  (fragment,  last  f.  only 
of  first  signature  pvcs&nt)  .-With  LAUDE  DI  SANTA  DOMITILLA, 
ff.6v-10v,  inc.:  Una  stella  ea  parita/  Vergine  di  grande  honore.  .  .  . 
— DI  SANTA  EUFRASINA,  della  sua  nativita  et  come  essendo 
maritata  .  .  .  ,  flF.10v-21v.-DI  SANTA  MARIA  VERGINE,  flr.21v- 
24v,  inc.:  Uno  huomo  secolare  &  imanendo.  .  .  .—LA  VITA  E  LE- 
GENDA  DELLA  BEATA  EUGENIA,  flr.24v-30  (one  or  more  flF.  at  end 
missing),  inc.:  Quomodo  imperadore  nel  septimo  anno  del  suo  imperio. 
.  .  .  Italy,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  30  ff.  22  x  18  cm.  Paper  boards.— Prov.:  Francis  Campbell  Macauley. 

Ital.  4 

ARISTOTLE.  A  Summary  of  the  Ethica  Nicomachea,  inc.:  Qui 
comenza  lo  libro  chiamato  Leticha.  .  .  .  Italy,  ca.  1500. 

Paper.  33  ff.  (last  f.  wanting).  28  x  20  cm.  Decorated  initials  throughout. 
H/vellum.— Prov.:  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr.— Cf.  L.  W.  Riley,  op.cit.,  no.  M4. 

♦Continued  from  v.  XXVII,  no.  1,  pp.  16-54. 
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Ital.5 

PIETRO  ARETINO.  II  genesi,  a  poetical  paraphrase.  Italy,  first  half 
16th  cent. 

Paper.  109  fF.  21  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Prov.:  Vicentius  Marini 
(bookplate). 

Ital.  6 

HIERONIMO  DIVIACO.  Informatione  di  Bergamo  &  del  suo  terri- 
torio  air  illustrissimo  Signore  Giorgio  Cornaro,  suo  podesta,  MDXG- 
VII.  Bergamo  {?),  ca.  1600. 

Paper.  144  ff.  (several  blank)  and  folded  table  "In  statutis  Philippi  Mariae 
vicicomitis,  que  iugebant  ante  felicissima  adeptione  Veneta  .  .  .".20x15  cm. 
Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  7 

GUILIO  QUINZIANO,  called  Tonello.  Rime  di  Tonello  (a  para- 
phrase of  Petrarch?,  in  the  dialects  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia).  Italy,  late 
16th  or  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  130  ff.  (1  unnumb.  f.  between  ff.  24  and  25).  27  x  21  cm.  Contemp. 
gilt  red  morocco.— Prov.:  Walther  Sneyd.— Gabriele  Rosa  in  his  Dialetti, 
costumi  e  tradizione  delle  province  di  Bergamo  e  di  Brescia  says  that  there  is  a  similar 
ms.  in  the  library  of  Bergamo. 

Ital.  8 

VITERBO.  Statutorum  Viterbii  Liber  (3-6  only)  de  extraordinariis, 
de  potestate  et  arbitrio  D.  D.  Priorum  circa  extraordinaria.  Italy,  17th 
cent. 

Paper.  226  ff.  26  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  h /vellum.— Prov.:  V.  Drichiarelli(?). 

Ital.  9 

CARMINE  ALLA  BEATA  VERGINE  MARIA,  236  (and  AYz  de- 
leted) six-line  stanzas,  inc.:  O  gloriosa  vergene  Maria/  Regina  dellu 
celu  et  de  omne  gente/  Prestame  gratia  nella  mente  mea/  Che  io  te 
pocza  ludare  digniamente/.   .   .   .  Southern  {?)  Italy,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  7  ff.  (originally  folded).  26.5  x  20.5  cm.  Vellum. 

Ital.  10 

GIOVAN  THESEO  NARDEO  GALATHEO.  II  tempio  di  castitade 
[and  other  poems].  Alia  valorosa  &  inclita  signora  .  .  .  Margherita 
d'Austria.  .  .  .  With  dedications  to  Pietro  Lippo  and  Hettore  Pisci- 
cello.  Rome  {?),  1553. 

Vellum.  30  ff.,  in  two  different  hands.  21  x  14  cm.  Ilium,  crest  and  coat  of 
arms  on  title  page.  Vellum. 
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Ital.  11 

ARISTOTLE.  Portion  of  the  Ethica  Nicomachea  in  a  Venetian  dialect 
by  Gabriello  Paradixo,  ff.U-SOr.- With  (2)  SERMONES,  ff.51r-55v. 
-SONETTO  DIZE  EL  LIBRO,  f.55v.-INDULGENCES  (in  lat.), 
ff.56r-67v.  Italj,  the  tr.  of  the  Ethica  dated  17  June  1456  {f.50r). 

Paper.  67  ff.  20.5  x  14  cm.  Boards.-Cf.  L.  W.  Riley,  op.cit.,  no.  M5. 

Ital.  12 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO.  Teseide.  Italy,  late  14th  cent.{?) 

Paper.  69  ff.  (3  first  ff.  wanting),  written  in  two  hands.  29.5  x  22  cm.  Morocco 
(R.  R.  Donnelley).— Prov.:  Francis  Campbell  Macauley.— This  ms.  lacks  the 
first  20  verses  and  ends  with  verse  83  of  book  xii,  followed  by  a  somewhat  later 
inscription  indicating  ownership  of  "Bartolomeo  &  Tomaso  Cholnj(?)  Chessetto 
(or  Chessello)"  and  an  inscription  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf.  Contemporary 
ms.  corrections  throughout.  Text  belongs  to  B  group  of  mss.,  with  variant 
readings  (cf.  the  critical  edition,  edited  by  Salvatore  Battaglia,  <  Florence, 
1938>,  and  publ.  by  the  Accademia  della  Crusca). 

Ital.  13 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANY:  1.  LA  VITA  DE  JOACHIM  del  Tribu 
di  Juda,  ff.lr  (and  2;  the  beginning  on  f.l,  incomplete,  repeated  on  f.2) 
— 24r,  inc.:  In  quello  tempo  iera  uno  homo.— 2.  LA  PASSIONE  DEL 
NOSTRO  SIGNOR,  fr.24r-44r,  inc.:  E  proximando  lo  tempo. -3. 
LIBRO  DELLA  RESURRECTIONE,  ff.44r-54v,  inc.:  E  quando 
vene.— 4.  LI  MIRACOLI  de  la  vergine  Maria,  ff.54v-65r,  inc.:  Dixe 
sancto  Epifanio.— 5.  PIANTO  de  la  vergene  Maria  (in  verse),  ff.65r- 
76r,  inc.:  Ave  regina  vergine  glorioxa/  Che  de  dio.  .  .  .  —6.  A 
LAUDE  E  GLORIA  .  .  .  de  lo  omnipotente  dio  e  de  la  glorioxa 
vergine  Maria  e  de  madonna  sancta  Theodoxina,  fF.75r-81v.— 7. 
THOMAS  DE  AQUINO.  [Selections],  ff.84r-94r.  Lombardy,  1464, 
1473ff. 

Vellum.  94  ff.  (ff.82-83  blank).  28.5  x  20  cm.  Decorated  inidals.  Contemp. 
blind-stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards.— Prov. :  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Verona  (f.94v). 

Ital.  14 

[VENICE].  Manual  of  a  Venetian  consigliere,  written  for  Giovanni 
Francesco  Basadona,  signed  Marc  Antonio  Padavia.  Venice,  ca.  1560. 

■  Vellum.  60  ff.  (ff.58-60  blank).  22.8  x  15.5  cm.  Colored  full-page  miniature 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  (the  patron  saints  of  Basadona)  on  f.lr.  Contemp. 
red  velvet.— Prov.:  "Comes  Hercules  Silva"  (f.57v). 
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Ital.  15 

COLLECTION  OF  POEMS  by  unnamed  author,  one  identified  as 
an  imitation  of  Tasso  (f.l2r),  one  addressed  to  a  friend  (of  the  author?) 
Marolino  Giorgini  (f.l7v),  another  to  Ranucci  Farnese  (f.29r),  etc. 
Amorous  as  well  as  spiritual  poems;  madrigals  interspersed  toward  the 
end.  Italy,  ca.  1680. 

Paper.  99  ff.  20  x  13  cm.  Vellum. 

Ital.  16 

GIANNOZZO  SALVIATL  1.  Amatory  correspondence  between  the 
author  and  Lucrezia  [de  Medici?],  pp. 1-80. —2.  Una  pistola  ...  a 
Lucrezia,  pp. 82-84. —3.  Poem,  in  terza  rima,  concerning  "II  magnifico 
Lorenzo  de  Medici"  and  "Fra  Mariano  dal  ordine  d[ominicorum]," 
pp. 84-91. —4.  Fasta  e  chommada  .  .  .  fatta  alia  ciciha  di  Fiesole  (in 
terza  rima),  pp. 92-102. —5.  Bernardo  Giambullari  a  Giannozzo  Sal- 
viati,  pp.1 37-1 39,  letter  dedicating  Giambullari's  Sonetti  rusticani 
(known  in  only  one  copy  of  a  printed  edition,  1515,  and  lacking  this 
dedication;  cf.  C.  Arlia,  Sonetti  rusticani,  <Citta  di  Castello,  1902>). 
Florence,  1488,  1515,  and  1522. 

Paper.  140  pp.  (pp.103-136  blank).  18.5  x  13.4  cm.  H/leather.-Prov.: 
Giannozzo  Salviati  and  other  members  of  the  family  (p.  140);  G.  Melzi; 
De  Marinis. 

Ital.  17 

POETICAL  MISCELLANY.  From  the  collection  of  Henry  Chandon 
de  Briailles.  Italy,  ca.  1600. 

Paper.  86  ff.  (last  blank).  21.5  x  15.6  cm.  Contemp.  Italian  gilt  morocco. 

Ital.  18 

VITA  JESU  CHRISTI.  Questo  libro  tracta  de  la  vita  e  de  la  con- 
versione  del  nostro  segniore  Jhesu  Christo.  Italy,  15th  cent. 

Vellum.  60  ff.  24.5  x  17  cm.  Contemp.  h/leather  over  wooden  boards. 

Ital.  19 

[VENICE].  Cronica  di  tutti  li  dogi  di  Venetia  sino  a  quello  che  hora 
vive,  con  le  armi  loro;  aggiontovi  I'indice  e  origine  delle  casate,  con 
quelle  che  sono  estinte.  Venice,  compiled  in  or  shortly  after  1556,  ending  on 
p. 48  with  the  name  of  Laurentio  Prioli  (1556-1559);  continued  in  different  hands 
in  the  17th  cent,  down  to  8  April  1658. 

Paper.  4,  57,  1,  5  (blank)  ff.  20.5  x  15  cm.  Title  within  decorated  border, 
with  colored  coats  of  arms.  H/vellum.— Prov.:  Earl  of  Guildford;  Essington 
Library  (no. 139). 
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Ital.20 

NICCOLO  ROSSI.  Inventario  della  raccolta  di  libri  ritrovata  nell'- 
eredita  della  Ch.  M.  del  Signore  Abbate  Niccola  Rossi,  che  con  le 
stime  di  ciascuno  volume  si  presenta  agli  illustrissimi  signori  provvedi- 
tori,  residenti  del  Magistrato  dei  Pupilli  di  Firenze,  dai  Ferdinando 
Giovannucci  e  Francesco  Saverio  Lucchesi.  Rome,  1785. 

Paper.  2  vols,  (vol.1:  291  ff.;  vol.11:  159  fT.).  21  x  31  cm.  and  19.5  x  27  cm. 
Contemp.  vellum.— Contains  the  carefully  compiled  catalogues  of  7,782 
(falso  7,722)  volumes  of  post-1500  printed  books  (ff.  1-241  of  vol.1),  with 
individual  prices  for  all  items  and  a  total  value  of  "scudi  romani"  7,975.05; 
1,307  incunable  volumes  (ff.242-290  of  vol.1),  valued  at  sc.  rom.  4,501.40; 
415  manuscript  codices,  valued  at  sc.  rom.  1,212.10.  Each  volume  is  notarized 
at  end.— The  library  of  Rossi  was  actually  sold  during  his  lifetime  to  Bartolomeo 
Corsini  and  later  became  part  of  the  Biblioteca  Corsiniana  in  Rome. 

Ital.  21 

LORENZO  GUALTIERI.  II  publico  di  Lorenzo  Spirito  Perugino  nel 
quale  si  contiene  il  Lamento  di  Perugia  essendo  sogiogata,  inc.:  Lume 
del  ciel  che  I'universo  vedi/  notando  sempre  lo  svellato  chiostro/.  .  .  . 

Italy,  second  half  16th  cent. 

Paper.  80  ff.  (ff.76-80  blank).  Signed  by  scribe  Carlo  Lippi  (f.75v).  13  x  19 
cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  22 

[LUCCA].  Fondatione  della  citta  di  Lucca  et  altre  memorie  sino  al 
anno  1370;  part  II,  from  p. 242  on,  continues  the  chronicle  from  1370 
into  the  16th  cent.  The  last  folio  contains  a  few  additions  from  the  18th 
cent.  Liicca{?),  17th  cent. 

Paper.  1  f.,  pp.2-399,  1  f.  15  x  21  cm.  (part  II,  15.5  x  22  cm.).  Blind- 
stamped  leather. 

Ital.  23 

[SAVOY].  War  of  1691  between  Savoy  and  France.  Copies  of  letters 
and  documents  from  the  years  1690-1692  in  various  hands,  dated  for 
the  most  part  in  Turin  or  Milan.  Bound  with  2  printed  texts:  Relatione 
di  quanta  e  successo  neWassedio  della  citta  di  Cuneo  (Milan,  1691)  and 
Letter  a  di  Monsu  il  Marchese  di  Louvoi  (Turin,  1691).  Savoy,  ca.  1690-1692. 

Paper.  124  pp.,  and  1  loose  f.  at  end.  Various  sizes,  partly  folded,  in  1  vol. 
(21  X  16  cm.)  Contemp.  paper  over  boards. 

Ital.  24 

LEGHORN  (Livorno).  Riforma  della  Dogana  di  Livorno.  Statutes 
and  trade  regulations.  Leghorn,  1565-1649. 
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Vellum.  2  vols,  (vol.1:  4  unnumb.,  105  ff.;  vol.11:  103  ff.)  19.5  x  26.5  cm. 
and  21  x  30  cm.  Ilium,  initials  in  vol.1.  Contemp.  stamped  leather  over 
wooden  boards.— Prov.:  Walter  Ashburner,  Florence. 

Ital.  25 

VITA  DI  LADISLAO,  Re  di  Napoli  e  di  Giovanna  II,  Reina  di 

Napoli.  Italy,  ca.  1700. 

Paper.  153  pp.,  6  blank  ff.  22  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— "Ex  libris 
Marchionis  Salsae"  and  bookplate  with  device  "Comme  je  fus." 

Ital.  26 

ANTONIO  MILLEDONI.  Dell'historia  del  Sacro  Concilio  di  Trento, 
scritta  da  Antonio  Milledoni,  segretario  del  Consiglio  de  x  di  Venetia, 
in  detto  Concilio.  Libri  due.  Venice,  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  119  ff.,  and  loose  quire  of  4  ff.  with  index.  27  x  20  cm.  Contemp. 
vellum. 

Ital.  27 

MIRABELLA.  Capitula  Mirabellae,  in  Italian  and  a  few  in  Latin,  incl. 
"gravamina"  of  the  "universitas  et  homines  terrae  Mirabellae"  against 
Fabritio  Giundatio,  baron  of  Mirabella,  1548-1551,  and  other  legal 
documents,  of  later  date.  Naples  and  Mirabella,  1551,  with  additions  down 
into  18th  cent. 

Vellum  and  paper.  4  prel.  ff.  with  table  of  contents,  62,  3  ff.  28  x  21  cm. 
H/morocco,  front  cover  of  17th-cent  armorial  binding  bound  in. 

Ital.  28 

LIBRO  DI  SANTO  JUSTO  PALADINO.  II  Cantare,  inc.:  [SJignori 
e  done  azoche  per  fortuna/  Nisuno  de  nui  se  meta  a  desperare/.  .  .  . 
Italy,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  60  ff.  (last  3  blank).  19  x  14.5  cm.  Boards.— The  printed  edition, 
produced  from  the  Venice,  1490  edition  (E.  Lommatzsch,  Beitrage  zur  alteren 
italienischen  Volksdichtung,  <Berlin,  1950-1951  >)  differs  considerably  from 
this  ms. 

Ital.  29 

ITALIAN   RELIGIOUS   MISCELLANY:    1.   FR.  JACOMO   [da 

Todi?].  Meditatione  de  la  vita  de  Cristo,  fr.lr-85v,  inc.:  Qui  comenza 
lo  prologo  de  la  meditatione  d[e  la  vita]  de  Cristo  conposto  per  frate 
lacomo  de  lo  ordine  [de  frati  mijnuri  traslatato  de  gramatica  in 
latin[o].  [C?]iasche  una  persona  de  quisto  mondo  .  .  .  ,  followed  by 
La  Vendecta  de  Cristo,  expl.:  Isto  libro  finiendo/  Gratias  Christo 
referendo/  Deprecor  ut  qui  legitis/  Dicta  suprascripta/  Relinquatis 
omnia  delicta/.  Expletus  fuit  liber  iste  per  me  lohannes  Benedicti  Pauli 
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de  Nursia  die  quarta  mensis  martii  1457.— 2.  RELIGIOUS  POEM  of 
7  lines,  f.87r,  inc.:  Splendore  superdo  [sic]  domini  summo  favore.— 
3.  Fragment  of  a  visionary  work,  fF.93r-98r.-4.  MEDITATIONE 
della  vita  de  sancto  Johanni  Baptista,  ff.l00v-162v,  inc.:  Ad  laude  de 
dio  et  della  gloriosa  vergine  Maria.  .  .  .-5.  LA  VITA  DE  SANCTO 
HONOFRIO  confessore,  ff.l64r-180v,  inc.:  Panuntiu  humile  servo 
della  vostra  santita  a  tucti  li  servi ....  Italy,  1457,  and  mid-15th  cent. 

Paper.  180  flf.  (incl.  several  blank).  22  x  14.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— In- 
scription on  inside  cover:  "Questo  libro  e  de  Santa  Eucharistia  de  la  gla 
(gloria?)." 

Ital.  30 

ST.  ANTONINUS  FLORENTINUS.  Confessionale,  Omnis  mor- 
talium  cura,  ital.:  Specchio  de  coscienza,  in  the  form  ending  "la  dicta 
eta"  (Cf.  Gesamtkatalog,  nos.21 58-21 69,  in  this  ms.  ending  spelled  "alia 
detta  eta").  Stagnone  (Stagno  Lombardo  near  Cremona?),  21  April  1466, 
written  by  Andreas,  son  of  Bartolus  de  Lunigiana  (f.81v). 

Paper.  81  ff.  (beginning  incomplete).  21  x  14.5  cm.  Contemp.  h/leather 
over  wooden  boards,  front  missing.— Inscription  on  fly  leaf  at  end:  "Iste  liber 
est  meus  presbiter  Domenico  de  Mairis."  Cf.  Ital.  39. 

Ital.  31 

ARISTOTLE.  Ethica,  in  the  epitomized  version  of  Brunetto  Latini, 
tr.  into  Italian  by  [?]  Bono  Giamboni,  inc.:  Comincia  il  libro  primo 
dell  etica  Aristotile  nel  quale  tratta  della  felicitade.  Ogne  arte  et  ogne 
doctrina.   .  .   .  Italy  {Florence?),  14th  cent,  {before  1356?) 

Vellum.  69  ff".  (last  3  blank,  first  f.  replaced  ca.  1450).  21  x  15  cm.  Decorated 
initials,  red  and  blue  capitals.  Contemp.  stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards.— 
Cf.  L.  W.  Riley,  op.cit.,  no.  M2A. 

Ital.  32 

ALESSANDRO  DA  SASSOFERRATO.  Sermone,  inc.:  Incomenga 
uno  sermone  overo  predicatione.  Sermon  delivered  at  the  monastery 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  October  3,  1462  (f.l).  Italy,  15th  cent, 
{post  1462). 

Vellum.  10  ff".  20  X  13  cm.  Vellum. 

Ital.  33 

ACCADEMIA  DEGLI  ALTERATI:  1.  POEMS  (in  a  calligraphic 
hand,  title,  2  ff.  dedication  signed  "Accademico  Innominato,"  109  ff., 
.3  blank  ff.),  inch:  Sopra  gl'occhi  della  sua  donna,  L'ra  del  S.  Andrea 
Salvatori  di  Dorindo  ad  Eurilla,  Riposta  d'Eurilla,  Scherzo  per  cantar 
in  musica,  Lettera  di  Tirsi  a  Eurilla,  A  Clori,  In  lode  di  Papa  Urbane 
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VIII,  several  poems  addressed  to  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  etc. 
With  [author's?]  corrections.— 2.  POEMS  (in  a  second,  more  cursive 
hand,  95  ff.)  addressed  to  Maria  Medici,  Ferdinando  di  Toscana, 
Cosimo  II,  In  morte  del  re  Filippo,  Ferdinando  Gonzaga,  Pope  Leo  XI, 
etc. -3.  CANZONETTI  (in  a  later  hand,  42  ff.)  Italy  {Florence?),  first 
half  17th  cent. 

Paper.  255  ff.  22  x  16  cm.  Boards.— The  first  item  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini.  The  first  (and  possibly  the  other  parts)  were  written  by  an 
unidentified  member  (or  members)  of  the  Academia  degli  Alterati. 

Ital.  34 

MATTEO  VALLI.  Dell'origine  et  governo  della  republica  di  San 
Marino.  Breve  relazione.  Copied  (?)  contemporaneously  from  printed 
book:  Padua,  G.  Crivellari,  1633. 

Paper.  30  ff.  19  x  13.5  cm.  Paper  boards.— Ex  libris  Leo  Valli.— With 
dedicatory  introd.  by  the  editor  Gabriel  Naude. 

Ital.  35 

FRANCESCO  CESIS-SAVELLI.   II  Goffredo,  opera  drammatica 

heroica  (performed  in  Cotrone,  June  1653).  Italy,  1653{?). 

Paper.  115  ff.  20  x  14.5  cm.  Drawing  of  Hercules  (f.3),  and  the  siege  of  a 
fort  (f.l4).  Vellum.— Inscription  "Bartolo  Macherani(?)  1644  [sic!]"  on  f.3r. 
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Ital.36 

[VENICE].  Cronica  de  tutte  le  casade  della  nobel  citta  de  Venetia 
cioe  delli  zentilhomeni  che  sono  venuti  ad  habitar  in  quella  .  .  .  con 
le  arme  de  tutti  li  zentilhomeni.   .   .   .   Venice,  first  quarter  17th  cent. 

Paper.  888  pp.  30  x  20  cm.  Colored  decorative  tide  pages;  colored  coats  of 
arms  throughout;  beheading  of  the  Doge  Marino  Falieri  (pp.376  and  777); 
hanging  of  Marco  Donado  dalla  Madale  (p.321);  beheading  of  Francesco 
Carmignola  (p.233);  strangulation  of  Francesco  da  Carrara  in  1405  and 
beheading  of  Marsilio  da  Carrara  (p. 228).  Con  temp,  gilt  levant  morocco.— 
Prince  Liechtenstein  Library. 

Ital.  37 

CRESTOMAZIA  di  poeti  italiani  del  Cinquecento.  Contains  9  son- 
nets, 1  canzone  and  "motti"  by  Pietro  Bembo,  poems  by  G.  Guidiccioni, 
B.  Capello,  Molza,  B.  Daniello,  U.  Martegli,  C.  Tolomei,  Della  Casa, 
and  several  anonymous  poems.  Italy,  ca.  1550. 

Paper.  1-15,  15-59  pp.  20.5  x  14.5  cm.  H/leather. 

Oani  ofM  dd  m  ^^e  Juj^tc  horwtr. 
^f  on  'ntjf^r  ['diriMjJMt^  c^mmin^ 

Ital.  38 

L'AMBASCIATA  DEL  CIELO  fatta  da  San  Pietro  a  cardinali  nel 
conclave  dell'anno  1626  [in  the  form  of  a  play],  inc.:  Christo  Redentore 
parla  a  S.  Pietro  Se  queste  humane  spoglie  gia  glorificate.  .  .  .  Italy, 
17th  cent. 

Paper.  16  ff.  (last  3  blank).  32.5  x  20.5  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  39 

ST.  ANTONINUS  FLORENTINUS.  Confessionale,  "Omnis  mor- 
talium  cura,"  i.e.  Specchio  di  coscienza.  Italy,  second  half  15th  cent. 

-  Paper.  110  ff.  (ff.l03v-105v,  with  additions  dated  1557;  ff.l06-110r  blank; 
poem  of  owner  on  f  llOv).  21  x  14  cm.  H/leather.— Prov.:  "1557,  Est  mei 
Joanes  Pauli  Civitella;"  Libreria  F.  Strozzi.  Cf.  Ital.  30. 
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Ital.  40 

S.  MARIA  DI  LORETO,  Rome.  Trattato  della  bolla  della  fondazione 
della  chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Loreto  di  Roma.— Statuti  della  venerabile 
Compagnia  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  104  pp.  21  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  gilt  morocco. 

Ital.  41 

LETTERE  scritte  da  donna  di  senno  e  di  spirito  per  ammaestramento 
del  suo  amante.  Italy,  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  107  ff.  (last  4  blank).  26.5  x  19  cm.  18th-cent.  gilt  morocco. 

Ital.  42 

GISBERTO  ORLANDI  and  GIUSEPPE  ORLANDI.  Memoranda 
book,  incl.:  accounts,  e.g.  money  given  to  Antonio  Orlandi,  studying 
at  Perugia.  Tuscany,  1554—1613. 

Paper.  43  pp.  (and  2  ff.  laid  in).  22  x  16  cm.  Wrapped  in  contemp.  vellum 
document,  apparently  from  an  account  book  (back  cover  missing). 

Ital.  43 

POESIE  VARIE.  Begins  with  sonnets,  with  name  "Michele  Brugueres" 
added  in  a  different  hand,  and  is  followed  by  unassigned  sonnets  in- 
cluding "Air  Italia  neiri690"  (p. 17),  "Per  I'elettione  dell'Duca  di 
Sassonia  alia  corona  di  Polonia"  (p. 22),  "Nella  sorpresa  della  gran 
fortezza  di  Buda  rivolta  a  Turchi  .  .  ."  (p.  24),  several  poems  relating 
to  Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,  and  Prince  Eugene,  Philip  V,  king  of 
Spain,  Pope  Clement  XI,  etc.  Italy,  first  half  18th  cent. 

Paper.  1  blank  f.,  73  pp.,  8  blank  ff.  19  x  13  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  44 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS:  1.  CONTARINI.  Relatione  della 
corte  di  Roma  nell'  anno  1648  descritta  dal  Cavaliere  Contarini, 
ambasciatore  della  Republica  di  Venetia  et  avvertimenti  politic!  da 
osservarsi  da  chi  vol  servire  in  corte,  fF.2-25.— 2.  RELATIONE  DI 
ROMA,  ff.27-72,  inc.:  lo  sono  a  pagar  il  tributo  dovuto.— 3.  BAT- 
TISTA  NANI.  Relatione  della  Germania  del  Cavalier  Battista  Nani 
ritornatovi  dalla  sua  ambascieria  appresso  la  Maesta  di  Leopoldo 
Primo  per  la  serenissima  Republica  di  Venetia,  11.72-100.-4.  RELA- 
TIONE delle  potenze  e  forze  delli  principi  dTtalia,  ff.104-123.— 
5.  RAGGIONI  state  presentate  ad  instanza  del  Re  di  Portogallo  alia 
Santita  di  nostro  signore  Alessandro  VII  circa  il  ricevimento  del  suo 
ambasciatore  nella  corte  di  Roma,  ff.128-145.— 6.  MEMORIALE 
presentato  dal  Duca  di  Terra  Nuova  ambasciatore  cattolice  a  nome 
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di  quella  Maesta  alia  Santita  d'Alessandro  Settimo  contro  le  preten- 
tion! del  Duca  di  Braganza  preteso  Re  di  Portugallo  del  1656,  ff.l49- 
161.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  161  fF.  26  x  19.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  45 

ISTORIA  DEL  SACCO  DI  ROMA,  e  sua  origine,  scritta  da'  persona 
presente  all'ora  in  Roma,  ff.l-45.-M/A  VITA,  PROFEZIE,  MIRA- 
COLI,  e  morte  del  Ven.  Bartolomeo  Carosi,  eremita  Senese  cogno- 
minato  Brandano,  e  dal  volgo  detto  il  Pazzo  di  Cristo  b  il  contadino  di 
Petroio,  il  tutto  fedelmente  raccolto  da  quello  che  di  lui  si  trova  scritto 
nell'Archivio  della  Citta  di  Siena,  ff.49-98.-DISCORSO  dell'ambas- 
ciatore  dello  Stato  Ecclesiastico  al  conclave  per  la  sede  vacante  di 
Clemente  XII,  fiF.  100-1 42.  Italy,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  142  ff.  26  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  46 

EUGENE  IV,  CLEMENT  VIII  and  PAUL  V.  Papal  diplomatic 
instructions  and  other  correspondence  from  1570  to  1670  (vol.  IV  only 
of  a  set;  see  spine  "Tom.  iiii")?  incl.:  instructions  to  Spain  (1591); 
Hungary  (1594-1596);  Transylvania  (1594-1595);  Poland  (1595); 
Republic  of  Venice  (1607);  Kingdom  of  Naples  (1620);  several  relating 
to  the  war  against  the  Turks  (1570);  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
Spain  (1594-1595);  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Orsini  about  negotiations  in 
France,  etc.  Italy,  {Rome?),  17th  cent,  {after  1620). 

Paper.  282  ff.  33  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Library  stamp  "L.  Santacroce." 

Ital.  47 

HISTORIA  de  Papa  Alexandro  [III]  et  Phridrico  Barbarossa,  inc.: 
Hec  sunt  iurisditiones  et  regalie.  .  .  .  No  possando  messer  lo  Papa 
trovar.  .  .  .  Supposedly  a  copy  of  the  original  (found  in  the  Venetian 
chancellery  archives  by  a  secretary  and  presented  to  the  Doge  Fran- 
cesco Dona),  made  at  the  request  of  Pietro  Morro.  Venice,  mid- 16th  cent. 

Paper.  10  ff.  (first  and  last  5  ff.  blank).  20  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  48 

THEBAID  LEGION.  La  legenda  di  sanctissimi  Thebey  soto  Diocli- 
tiano  et  Maximiano  imperatori,  ff.lv-7v,  inc.:  Dioclitiano  essendo 
doppo  Numeriano  imperatore  electo  principo.— W^i///  Un  ALTRO 
MIRACULO  che  adopo  idio  per  questi  sancti  martiri,  f.7r-7v,  inc.: 
Anchora  non  voglio  lassare.  Italy  {Florence?),  15th  cent. 

Vellum.  8  ff.  (last  blank).  19  x  14  cm.  Boards. 
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Ital.  49 

FLORENCE,  Priorista.  Chronicle  and  records,  1201-1509.  Florence, 
late  15th-early  16th  cent. 

Paper  (2  vellum  ff.  at  beginning,  1  at  end).  4  unnumb.,  249  numb.,  4  blank 
ff.  29  X  22  cm.  18th-cent.  vellum.— "Questo  libro  e  di  Lionardo  d.  Paolo 
Adimari." 

Ital.  51 

RIME  di  Timante  Frascerepnico  [pseud.?]  in  vita,  e  in  morte  di  Elisa, 
inc.:  Chi  vuol  saper  la  mia  amorosa  vita/  Scorra  per  poco  queste  brevi 

carte/.   .   .   .  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  1  f.,  120  pp.,  1  f.  (index).  24  x  18  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  52 

JOANNES  ANTONIO  de  COLIS.  De  logica  sive  summole,  inc.: 
Intellectus,  sive  ratio,  a  quo  homo  dicitur  animal  rationale.  .  .  .  Italy, 

17th  cent. 

Paper.  92  ff.  19.5  x  13.5  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ital.  53 

TRATTATO  come  si  coltivino  li  giardini,  inc.:  Risposta  di  lettera  ad 
un  amico.  Mi  ricerchi  con  gran  premura  la  descrittione  del  mio 
giardinetto.   .   .   .  Italy,  late  17th  cent. 

Paper.  34  ff.  (last  4  blank).  20  x  14  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  54 

TRENT,  Council.  Canons,  down  to  the  14th  session,  ^.2r-\A9y.—  With 
TRACT  ON  ORDINATION,  ff.l75r-197r.-LITANY  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  in  ottava  rima,  ff.l97v-202v,  continued  on  f.l73v-174v. 
Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  202  ff.  (numb,  ff.1-123,  and  123-202;  ff.  150-1 72  blank).  20  x  13  cm. 
Contemp.  vellum.— Purchase  note  obliterated,  dated  Rome,  Feb.  1,  1752; 
Antonius  Albani. 

Ital.  55 

[MATHEMATICS]:  1.  DE  TRIANGOLI,  ff.l-34.-2.  [EUCLID]. 
Di  alcune  premissioni  necessarie  alia  introdutione  e  dichiaratione  del. 5. 
libro  di  Euclide,  ff.38-57.— 3.  [IDEM].  In  primam  propositionem  libri 
primi  Euclidis,  ff.58-59.-4.  SUPER  DATA  RECTA  LINEA  termi- 
nata  in  angulum  equilatenem  constituere  propositio;  ad  datum  punctum 
date  recte  linea  equalein  rectam  lineam  ducere;  various  other  short 
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geometrical  propositions,  ff.61-88.— 5.  Part  1-4  of  the  ms.  are  followed 
by  several  short  tracts,  from  f.61  to  the  end,  all  dealing  with  problems 
of  geometry.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  176  ff.  31  x  21  cm.  Unbound. 

Ital.  56 

ACCADEMIA  DEGLI  INNOMINATI.  Fasti  della  Accademia  .  .  . 
dalla  sua  instituzione,  secolo  secondo  (from  Dec.  10,  1789,  to  June  2, 
1847),  all  signed  for,  or  by,  the  secretaries  of  the  Academy.  Siena, 
1789-1847. 

Paper.  154  ff.  30  x  20  cm.  19th-cent.  gilt  calf.— Owner's  stamp  of  Luigi 
Lazzeri,  Siena  (f.l).— Cf.  M.  Maylender,  Storia  delle  accademie  d'ltalia,  (Bologna, 
1929),  vol. Ill,  p. 298;  "Accademia  degli  Innominati—Seconda— Siena." 


Ital.  57 

MADRIGALE  e  CANZONI,  music  with  text.  Italy,  late  16th  cent. 

Paper.  28  ff.  23.5  x  17  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Partial  list  of  incipits:  Donna 
per  acquetar  vostro  desire.— Lagrime  mie  messi  dolenti.— Pace  non  trovo. — 
Pargoletta  vezzosa  e  ridente.— Ma  qual  hora  vezzosetta.— Se  non  hai  di  ferro 
il  cuore.— Cruda  Amarilli  che  col  nom  ancora.— Amarilli  crudel  e  ria.— Ecco 
Lidia  mia  bella. 

Ital.  58 

CAVALLI  family.  Notarial  instruments,  incl.  accounts,  concerning  the 
Cavalli  family  of  Venice,  covering  the  years  1597  to  1613,  largely 
written  by  one  scribe;  with  notarial  signatures  and  signets.  Venice,  early 
17th  cent. 

Vellum.  41  ff.  30  x  22.5  cm.  Boards.— From  the  Morbio  Library. 

Ital.  59 

DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS.  Moriae  encomium,  ital.,  tr.  by  Rafaello 
Pastore,  with  ms.  corrections  in  the  hand  of  the  translator;  attested  as 
"ms.  originale  dell'autore  Rafaello  Pastore"  by  G.  C.  Bellomo  (f.79). 
Italy,  late  18th  cent. 

Paper.  81  ff.  (ff.l,  80-81  blank).  14  x  9  cm.  Contemp.  paper. 

Ital.  60 

VENICE.  Officii  e  magistrati.  List  of  offices  of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
in  Lombardy,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Levant,  with  salaries.  Venice,  early 
.17th  cent. 

Paper.  107  ff.  (ff.103-107  blank).  11  x  7.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 
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Ital.  61 

CLAUDIUS  CLAUDIANUS.  De  la  rapina  di  Proserpina  [tradotta]  di 
Livio  Sanuto,  with  dedication  "Al  reverendis  et  illustrissimo  signor  il 
card,  di  Trento."  Lombardy{?),  before  1546. 

Vellum.  73  ff.  (ff.1-2  and  70-73  blank).  21  x  14  cm.  18th-cent.  gilt  leather.- 
Inscription  at  end:  "19  ienno  [januario?]  1546  A[lexandro?]  Fascoli[?]." 
Accordingly  this  ms.  precedes  the  first  printing  of  the  text,  in  1551,  by  at 
least  5  years.  Bookplate  of  J.  J.  Middleton;  left  to  Henry  Middleton  of  South 
Carolina  in  1849. 

Ital.  62 

PATRITIO  DE  ROSSI.  II  sacco  di  Roma.- IDEM.  Compendio  delli 
casi  piu  degni  e  memorandi  occorsi  nelli  pontificati  da  Gregorio  XIII 
sino  ad  Innocenzo  X.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  1131,  41  pp.  26.5  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  gilt  calf.-Prov.:  Francesco 
Casado  y  Velas  Chesa  (17th  cent.);  E.  Silvestri  (1908). 

Ital.  63 

CALISTO  MAZZOLLA  (or  Mazzuola).  Filofistea:  nella  quale,  in 
un'essamerone  di  sei  giornate,  si  va  altamente  discorrendo,  et  pratti- 
cando,  come  con  amor  naturale,  et  divino,  tutte  le  creature  ...  si 
sforzino,  et  attender  debbano  all'ordine  .  .  .  dal  suo  creatore,  with 
dedication  "All'illustrissimo  et  reverendissimo  cardinal  Colonna." 
Rome,  1561. 

Paper.  425  ff.  28  x  18  cm.  Contemp.  morocco  with  Cardinal  Colonna's 
arms,  and  his  name  on  f.2. 

Ital.  64 

VENICE,  Deputazione  all'Agricoltura  del  Magistrato  delli  Beni 
Inculti.  Copies  of  letters,  mostly  sent  to  Spalato,  by  the  Deputazione 
and  related  bodies,  concerned  with  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  1788-1807, 
the  last  few  documents  issued  under  the  heading  "Regno  d'ltalia  " 
Venicei?),  1788-1807. 

Paper.  39  ff.  of  text  and  numerous  blank  ff.  22  x  31  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  65 

GIUSEPPE  CASTALDO.  Notte  sacra.  Drama  in  5  acts,  with  ms. 
corrections.  Naples,  24  June  1645;  written  by  Domenico  Caravita. 

Paper.  Ill  ff.  15  x  10.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.-The  author  is  not  listed  in 
N.  F.  Haym,  Biblioteca  italiana  (who  lists  a  Giulio  Cesare  Castaldo)  or  in 
B.  Gamba,  Serie  del  testi. 
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ItaL66 

GREGORY  XV,  Pope.  Instruttioni  data  per  ordine  di  N.  S.  Papa 
Gregorio  XV  a  Mong.  Carafa  Vescovo  d'Aversa  destinato  Nuntio  alia 
[corte]  deirimperatore  a  di  12  de  Aprile  1621;  a  note  regarding  the 
bull  of  Boniface  VIII  granting  indulgences  in  Germany  is  prefixed 
on  f.l.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  40  ff.  (originally  numb.  pp. 52-1 32).  27  x  20  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  67 

GUIDO  BENTIVOGLIO.  Registro  di  lettere  scritte  da  Monsig.  Guido 
Bentivogli  sopra  la  fuga  di  Francia  del  Prencipe  di  Conde,  sino  alia 
morte  del  Re  Enrico  IV,  ff.  1-90.— IDEM.  Registro  di  lettere  che 
contengono  I'elettione  d'un  re  de  Romani  .  .  .  scritte  da  Monsig. 
Guido  Bentivogli,  nuntio  in  Flandra  (1609-1611),  ff.95-112.-IDEM. 
Lettere  scritte  in  materia  dell'elettione  d'un  nuovo  imperatore  (1612), 
ff.  11 3-1 40. —IDEM.  Lettere  sopra  le  cose  d'Alemagna  dell'anno 
MDCXIII(-MDCXIV),  ff.l41-159.-IDEM.  Lettere  scritte  in  ma- 
teria del  convento  de  i  prencipi  austriaci  in  Praga  (1609-1610),  ff.l60- 
165.— IDEM.  Lettere  scritte  sopra  le  cose  di  Germania,  et  in  particolare 
sopra  i  motivi  .  .  .  dalla  soldatesca  (1611),  ff.166-183.— IDEM. 
Registro  di  varie  lettere  scritte  da  Monsig.  Guido  Bentivogli  a  diversi 
ministri  a  Roma  sopra  varie  materie  spettanti  la  sua  nuntiatura  di 
Flandra  (1608-1615),  ff.l 93-306.  Rome{?),  ca.  1625. 

Paper.  1  blank,  315  ff.  (ff.307-315  blank).  30  x  21  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.- 
Phillipps  ms.  5642. 

Ital.  68 

LETTERA  DI  UNA  MONACA  a  sua  nipote  nella  quale  dipinge  la 
vita  monastica,  ed  esorta  la  medesima  a  volerla  abbracciare  se  le  pare 
ai  suoi  desideri  conveniente,  ff.3-25,  Finestra  prima  (-decima), 
Pelegrino  e  monaca,  etc.  Italy,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  88  ff.  (first  and  last  blank).  23  x  18.5  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  69 

LIBRO  DELLA  DISCIPLINA  delli  spirituali  (in  3  parts),  inc.:  Quanto 
a  dio  displacia  lo  peccato  dela  tepidita;  the  second  and  third  parts  are 
entitled  Libro  de  la  paciencia  loquale  si  chiama  medicina  del  core 
(f.l24v).  Chapter  XII  of  the  second  part  (cf.  f.46r)  was  omitted  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  codex  by  the  scribe.  The  actual  end  of  the 
"Libro  dela  paciencia"  are  the  verses  on  ff.l25r-127r.  Italy,  15th  cent. 

Vellum.  130  ff.  (index  on  f.l  incomplete,  i.e.  one  prel.  f.  missing;  one  more 
f.  <131>  cut  out  at  end).  21  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  blind-stamped  calf  over 
wooden  boards. 
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Ital.  70 

DEL  NASCIMENTO  BELLA  VERGINE  MARIA  et  del  nascimento 
del  nostro  signore  yhesu  christo  salvatore  et  molti  miracoli  di  nostra 
donna  et  la  inventione  della  cintola,  ff.1-48,  inc.:  La  beata  vergine 
maria  la  quale  fu  madre  di  Christo  .  .  .  (dated  Sept.  22,  1473).— With 
PASSIONE  E  RESURREZIONE  di  Christo,  (2,208  lines  of  verse  = 
278  eight-line  stanzas),  fr.51-97,  inc.:  O  increata  maesta  di  dio/  o 
infinita  eterna  potenza/  .  .  .  (dated  Sept.  30,  1473).— LA  RESUR- 
REXIONE  di  Christo  (a  continuation  of  the  previous;  1,976  lines  of 
verse  =  83  eight-line  stanzas),  ff.101-142,  inc.:  Volendo  della  resu- 
rexion  santa/  parlare  chiamo  yhesu  che  re  del  cielo/  .  .  .  (dated 
Dec.  6,  1473).  Italy  (Florence.^),  1473. 

Paper.  142  ff.  (ff.2,  49-50,  98-100  blank).  21  x  14  cm.  Vellum.-Prov.: 
Hermann  Suchier. 

Ital.  71 

THEOLOGICAL  MISCELLANY:  1.  LUCIDARIUS  super  bibHa 
(lat.),  fr.lr-llv.-2.  ST.  JEROME.  Regula  (ital.)  Tr.  of  his  letter  to 
Paula  and  Eustachius,  ff.l2r-13v.— 3.  History  of  Apollonius,  (without 
beginning),  fr.l4r-22v.-4.  ISTORIA  de  Santa  Euphrosia,  fr.23r-28r, 
inc.:  In  Anthiochia  era  uno  devoto  homo  giamato  Panutio.— 5.  DE 
SANTO  JOANNE  HEREMITA,  ff.28r-31r,  inc.:  Era  uno  monacho 
heremito  sancto.— 6.  Qualiter  humiliatus  fuit  quidam  rex  superbus, 
ff.31r  and  v,  inc.:  Se  leze  che  fu  uno  re  super  bo  e  potente.— 7.  VITA 
AMELII,  fF.32r-38v,  inc.:  Nel  tempo  de  Pinino  re  de  Franza.  Italy, 
15th  cent. 

Paper.  38  ff.,  numb.  2-12,  2  unnumb.  ff.,  21-45.  15  x  10.5  cm.  Boards.— 
Ex  libris  Hermann  Suchier. 

Ital.  72 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  DELLA  TORRE.  Qualit .  di  ogni  sorte  di 
moneta  d'oro  e  argento.  Treatise  on  coinage  and  exchange  rates,  also 
on  bills  of  exchange  and  other  financial  matters,  with  alphabetical 
thumb  index,  fi.\-65.-With  FILIPPO  GONDI.  Del  modo  di  fare  gli 
arbitrii.  Treatise  on  the  method  of  making  arbitrage  on  bills  of  exchange 
and  ascertaining  commissions  (dated  June  17,  1648),  ff. 6 6-81.— Cata- 
logue of  140  books,  presumably  of  F.  Condi's  library,  ff.l01v-103r, 
Naples{?),  1632  and  Florence,  1648. 

Paper.  104  ff.  (some  few  blank),  incl.  conversion  tables.  32  x  22  cm.  Con  temp, 
vellum.— Prov.:  Filippo  Gondi  (inscr.  on  fly  leaf). 

Ital.  73 

RELIGIOUS  VERSE  (and  prose)  MISCELLANY:  1.  VISIONE 
CONTEMPLATIVA,  (21  eight-line  stanzas),  fr.2r-6r,  inc.:  Questa  si 
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chiama  una  visione  contemplativa  la  quale  visione  fu  mostrata  a  uno 
grande  procettore  et  cosi  co  lui  che  cosi  vidde  la  ricopio  poi  in  rima.— 
2.  Untitled  poem  (a  continuation  of  the  previous?,  in  a  different  hand; 
35  lines),  ff.6v-7r,  inc.:  Pero  tipito  che  tumiri  spondi/.  .  .  .—3.  ORA- 
TIONE,  f.8r-v,  inc.:  Qui  addomanda  la  gratia  de  la  quale  tu  ai 
desiderio  davere,  Per  la  quale  oratione  te  singularmente  prego  come 
certa  cosa.  .  .  .-4.  ORATIONE  BELLA  VERGINE  MARIA, 
ff.8v-9v,  inc.:  Ad  voi  signor  mio  Yesu  Christo.  .  .  .—5.  [Fragment?  of] 
2  seven-line  verses.— 6.  LA  LAUDE  del  corpo  di  Christo  (1  two-line 
and  11  six-line  stanzas),  ff.l2r-13v,  inc.:  Ogniuno  adori  in  questo  pan 
sagrato.  .  .  .—7.  LA  LAUDE  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  (1  four-line 
and  7  five-line  stanzas),  ff.l3v-14v,  inc.:  Qual  vergine  a  dio  sia  tanto 
acietta.  .  .  .—8.  LA  LAUDE  dolvenardi  [?]  santo,  (8  eight-line 
stanzas),  followed  by  another  untitled  poem  (1  two-line  and  9  six-line 
stanzas),  ff.l4v-17r.-9.  LAUDE  de  luano  parlare,  ff.l7r-18v.-10. 
LAUDE  di  Santo  Ansano  martire,  ff.l8v-l  9v.— 1 1 .  LAUDE  (pestilence 
in  Siena),  ff.l9v-22v.-12.  Prayers,  ff.32r-33v.-13.  30  three-line 
poems,  ff.34r-36r,  inc.:  Ave  pastor  al  sommo  grado  dengnio.  .  .  .— 
14.  FRANCESCO  PETRARCA.  Oratione  optima  a  nostra  dona  di 
misere  (Canz.  366),  ff.37r-40r.— 15.  Prayer  in  Latin,  f.41r-v.— 16.  2  ff. 
of  historical  data,  1186-1327,  concerning  Florence,  in  a  later  hand. 
Italy  {Siena?),  15th  and  16th  cent. 

Paper.  54  ff.  (ff.l,  10-11,  23-31,  42,  45-54  blank).  22  x  14  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  74 

S.  CROCE,  Monastery.  Inventarium  omnium  et  singulorum  bonorum 
iurisdictionum,  et  reddituum  spettantium  ad  venerabilem  monasterium 
Sante  Crucis  terre  Saponarie  (Saponara  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples?; 
S.  Croce  not  identified  in  L.  H.  Cottineau,  Repertoire  .  .  .  des  abbayes 
et  prieitres,  [Macon,  1939]).  Italy  (.^),  1654,  with  later  additions. 

Vellum.  20  ff.  30  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  blind-stamped  calf.— According  to 
later  inscription,  inside  front  cover,  this  is  the  9th  vol.  of  "fascicolo  primo." 

Ital.  75 

THEOLOGICAL  MISCELLANY:  1.  LEGGENDE  DI  S.  DOMI- 
TILLA,  ff.l -49,  inc.:  Volendo  dare  alchuna  chosa  e  laude  e  chastitade 
della  verginitade  togliamo  por  a  sempro  la  groriosa  [sic]  vergine 
Domitilla.-2.  DODICI  ARTHICHOLI  della  fede,  followed  by  the 
seven  works  of  mercy,  the  seven  sacraments  and  short  prayers,  ff.50r- 
51r.-3.  IL  SAVIO  ROMANO,  (79  four-line  stanzas),  ff.51v-56v,  inc.: 
.  Al  nome  di  dio  et  di  buono  inchominciate/  Tutte  le  chose  che  I'uomo 
viene  affare/.  .  .  .—4.  On  confession,  ff.57r-76v,  inc.:  Omanda  la 
santa   chiesa   acia   scheduno   christiano   maschio   e  femina.  .  .  .—5. 
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LEGGENDA  DI  SANTA  ORSINA,  ff.76v-84r.-6.  I  FIORETTI 
tract!  della  storia  della  beatissima  Lisabetta,  ff.84r-95r.— 7.  Four  short 
prayers,  ff.95r-95v.-8.  ST.  BERNARDUS.  Orazio  ad  Jhesum 
Christum,  and  other  short  items,  flF.95v-98v.— 9.  JOHN  XXII,  pope. 
Orazione,  fF.98v-99r.-10.  LEGGENDA  DI  CHRISTOFANO  (Chris- 
tophorus)  [title  cropped  and  unreadable]  ff.99v-103v.-ll .  Short  poem; 
De  santo  Jacopo;  short  poem,  ff.l03v-105v.-12.  PERCITIO  DELL' 
ANIMA,  ff.l07r-129r.-13.  SEQUENCES  AND  LECTIONES,  ff. 
130r-228v,  inc.:  In  cominciano  I'epistole  e  letioni  et  i  santi  vangelii  i 
quali  si  leghone  in  tuto  I'anno  nelle  sancte  masse  .  .  .  ,  numb.  1-43, 
unfinished  by  scribe.  Tuscany{?),  15th  cent. 

Paper.  236  ff.  (229  to  end  blank).  21  x  14.5  cm.  Early  16th.cent.  calf  over 
wooden  boards. 

Ital.  76 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS.  Lacks  first  signature,  i.e.  part  of  Superbia, 
expL:  .  .  .  Mapuo  bene  in  alcuno  caso  temperare  lo  rigore  della 
guistitia  a  non  punire  il  peccatore  come  a  meritato.  The  "Peccati 
morali"  are  followed,  without  paragraphing,  f.58v,  line  9  by  I  boti 
[voti],  inc.:  Circha  i  boti  nota  che  boto  secondo  Sancto  Thomaso,  e  una 
promessa  fatta.  .  .  .  Tuscany{?),  1455:  Scritto  per  me  Brunetto 
d'Aldobrandino  et  finito  questo  di  XXIIir  d'aprile  MCCCCLV.  a 
riverencia  et  honore  diddio,  et  per  sua  gratia  amen. 

Vellum.  61  ff.  23  x  16.5  cm.  Leather.-Prov.:  "Di  Bartolomeo  di  Larione 
Martelli"  (f.lr.  name  of  owner,  or  possibly  author?). 

Ital.  77 

BENEDETTO  MARTINOZZI.  Gli  amori  di  Tibullo  e  Glicera, 
ff.lv-12r  preceded  by  dedication:  Nobilissime  puelle  Francisce  Scotte 
.  .  .  Benedictus  Martinozzus  .  .  .  Salutem  plurimam  dicit  (f.lr-lv). 
—IDEM.  Opusculum  ...  in  amorem,  quo  ratio  ac  apetitus  loquentes 
inducuntur  (400  lines  of  verse),  ff.l2v-20v.,  inc.:  Per  allentar  lo 
immaginato  exilio/  Che  amor  contanto  sforzo  tiene  elcore/  Nel  tem- 
pestoso  mar  senza  navilio  ....  Italy,  early  16th  cent. 

Vellum.  20  ff.  26.5  x  18  cm.  Ilium,  initials.  18th-cent.  vellum.— Bookplate* 
"Gualteri  Sneyd." 

Ital.  78 

PHALARIS.  Le  epistole,  tr.  from  Greek  into  Italian  by  Francesco 
Aretino,  and  from  Latin  into  Italian  by  an  unnamed  translator 
(Giovanni  Andrea  Ferabos,  or  Bartholomeo  Phontio  [or  Fontio]?,  cf. 
the  early  printed  Italian  translations- 1471,  1488,  etc.— listed  by  S.F.G. 
Hoff'mann,  Lexicon  bibliographicum,  III,  pp.21 4-21 5).  With  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  Francesco  Aretino  to  Novello  Malatesta.  Tuscany{?),  second  half 
15th  cent. 

Vellum.  67  fF.  (first  leaf,  blank  or  with  dedication  of  this  ms.?,  missing). 
18.5  X  12  cm.  Vellum.— Macauley  Collection. 

Ital.  79 

PIETRO  METASTASIO.  II  conclave;  dramma  per  musica  da  re- 
citarsi  nell'Teatro  delle  Damme  nell  carnevale  del  1775;  about  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  selecting  a  successor  to  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
Followed  by  "Nell'iminente  sopressione  de  Gesuiti;  sonetto"  (f.37)  and 
"Scusa  dell'Abbate  Serto,  ritenuto  in  carcere,  come  creduto  autore  del 
dramma,  II  conclave;  al  sommo  Pontefice  Pio  Sesto"  (ff.38-41). 
Rome,  1775. 

Paper.  42  ff.  (last  blank).  30  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  paper.— Prov.:  Giuseppano 
Fumagalli  (f.);  from  the  Morbio  Library. 

Ital.  80 

[TURKISH  WARS].  Letter  asking  military  support  from  the  great 
powers  for  the  war  against  the  infidels.  Italy {?),  second  half  17th  cent. 

Paper.  15  ff.  (numb.  186  [187]-200  [201]  in  a  contemp.  hand;  part  VII  of 
a  larger  ms.)  27  x  21  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  81 

SIENA.  Schedule  of  tariffs  on  goods  entering  the  city  of  Siena,  or 
passing  through  the  city  or  "contado"  of  Siena,  with  appropriate 
statutes,  drawn  up  by  nine  citizens  (named  on  f.4)  in  1470,  inc.:  In 
questo  libro  sonno  scritte  e  specificate  tutte  le  quantita  denari  che 
pagare  si  dieno  per  nome  di  cabella  al  camarlengo  .  .  .  (f.4r,  2nd 
para.).  Two  vellum  ff.  from  14th-cent.  theological  tract  used  as  fly 
leaves.  Siena,  1470. 

Paper.  40  ff.  (ff.38-40  blank).  33  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  vellum  with  leather 
bands. 

Ital.  82 

PETRUS  CANISIUS.  Due  historic  christiane  .  .  .  ,  la  prima  dell' 
Apostolo  S.  Beato  .  .  .  ,  la  2.*  del  famoso  Abbate  S.  Fridolino  .  .  . 
composte  per  il  Padre  Pietro  Canisio  .  .  .  anno  1590.  Nella  stampa 
di  Friburgo  in  Vehtlandia  d'Abraamo  Gemperlin  ...  in  lingua 
tedesca,  e  la  prima  .  .  .  tradotta  in  italiano.  Italy,  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  66  ff.  27  x  18  cm.  Boards.— Baker-Sommervogel,  op.cit.,  II,  679,  lists 
this  ms.  from  the  Morbio  collection  as  the  only  Italian  translation  of  the  legend 
of  St.  Beatus. 
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Ital.  83 

[CARLO  GONZAGA].  Amori,  vita  e  morte  di  Carlo  Gonzaga,  duca 
di  Mantova,  etc.,  inc.:  Gli  errori  di  principi.   .   .   .  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  122  ff.  29  x  18  cm.  Boards.— Library  of  Gust.  C.  Galletti,  Florence.— 
Cf.  Amori  di  Carlo  Gonzaga  .  .  .  ,  pubbl.  da  B.  Biondelli  (Milan,  Bernardoni, 
1861). 

Ital.  84 

[DICTIONARY].  Historical  and  philosophical  dictionary,  with  mis- 
cellaneous interpolations  and  additions,  inc.:  [in  lat.]  f.2r,  "ANIMA. 
Anima  est  actus  primus  corporis."  The  articles  vary  greatly  in  length; 
they  seem  to  be  written  by  the  same  hand,  but  at  different  times.  At 
the  end  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  are  blank  pages.  The  contents 
reflect  particular  interest  in  philosophy,  classical  persons  and  objects, 
historical  figures,  and  the  Turks.  Among  the  inserts  and  additions  are: 
Relatione  del  illustrissimo  signore  Federico  Badoer  [Badoaro,  Venetian 
family]  riturnato  da  Carlo  V.  imperatore,  I'anno  1558  (ff.22-33); 
Novella  di  Ricardo  e  Cattilla(?),  poems,  and  short  stories,  (ff".248-254); 
beginning  on  f.324  are  largely  madrigals,  sonnets,  canzoni,  sayings, 
epitaphs,  proverbs  and  conclusions;  ff.  398-399  contain  a  cipher,  and 
the  verso  of  f.400  (i.e.  the  last  leaf)  a  recipe  for  making  wine.  Venice^?), 
second  half  16th  cent. 

Paper.  400  ff.  (ff.203-210  and  373  missing).  34  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— 
Macauley  Collection. 

Ital.  85 

ASCANIO  SAVORGNANO.  Discritdone  delle  cose  di  Cipro  con  le 
ragioni  in  favore  b  contra  diverse  openioni,  et  delle  provissioni,  che 
erano  necessarie  per  quel  Regno.  Fatta  per  lo  Sigr.  Ascanio  Sauorgnan 
.  .  .  che  fu  eletto  dall'  Illma.  Sigria.  di  Venetia  .  .  .  e  mandato  nel 
Regno  di  Cipro  per  haver  la  sottoscritta  informatione,  innanti  la  guerra 
di  esso  Regno.  Dedicated  by  the  scribe  Francesco  Marcaldi  "Al  Molto 
illre.  Sigre.  Giovan'  Battista  Pio  .  .  .",  Ferrara,  April  20,  1573. 
Ferrara,  1573. 

Paper.  60  ff.  (first  blank).  18  x  13.5  cm.  Contemp.  gilt  red  morocco. 

Ital.  86 

[ASTROLOGY].  Discorsi  dell'astrologia,  inc.:  Molte  volte  io  son 
andato  ricercando  nell'animo  mio.  Italy,  17th-18th  cent. 

Paper.  57  ff.  20  x  13.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— From  the  Albani  and 
Boncompagni  libraries. 
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Ital.  87 

[BENEDICTINE  ORDER].  Declaratorio  sopra  la  regola  del  padre 
nostro  Sancto  Benedeto,  ff.1-26,  incl.  Ordo  ad  recipiendam  novitiam 
ad  professionem,  ff.26-30.  Italy,  16th  cent. 

Paper.  30  ff.  21  x  15.5  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  88 

NATALE  DELLA  LASTE.  LXXXII  Sonetti.  Venice,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  48  ff.  (ff.l,  46-48  blank).  23  x  17.5  cm.  Contemp.  boards.— On  inside 
cover  a  note,  supposedly  by  Tessier:  "Sonetd  .  .  .  autografo." 

Ital.  89 

TEODORO  MAUROMATTI.  Trassunto  6  sia  superficiale  idea  di 
tutte  quelle  mattematiche  cognizioni,  nella  quale  istruito  esser  doverebe 
un  officialle,  diviso  in  discorsi  sei  .  .  .  il  tutto  estratto  dalle  massime 
di  diversi  celebri  autori,  antichi  e  moderni,  dal'Capitan  Teodoro 
Mauromatti,  e  consacrato  al  merito  sempre  grande  di  S.  Ezzelenza  il 
Sig.  M.  Antonio  Diedo.  Handbook  on  fortifications,  artillery  and 
mathematical  information  necessary  to  army  officers.  Corfu,  1749. 

Paper.  16  ff.  28  x  21  cm.  Mathematical  figures  and  drawings  of  fortifications. 
Contemp.  vellum.— Phillipps  ms.  2654. 

Ital.  90 

CORONA  DOMINI,  ff.2r-17r,  inc.:  Incommensa  la  regula  overo 
ordine  sopra  la  corona  del  signore  .  .  .—  With  CORONA  BEATAE 
MARIAE  VERGINIS,  fF.17r-34v,  inc.:  Incommensa  la  corona  domini- 
cale  dela  madonna.  .  .  .— EXPOSITIONE  de  lo  patre  nostro,  ff.37r- 
42v,  inc.:  [P]ater:Noster:  Carissimi  sogliano.  .   .   .  Italy,  late  15th  cent. 

Paper.  44  ff.  (1,  35-36,  43-44  blank).  14.5  x  11  cm.  Vellum. 

Ital.  91 

PRATICA  deli  devoti,  inc.:  Incomenza  la  pratica  deli  devoti  overo 
devotioni  de  menare  la  mente  ad  Yesu  Cristo  secundo  le  visioni  dela 
beata  Mechtilde.  Italy,  late  15th  cent. 

Paper.  40  ff.  (first  and  last  blank).  14.5  x  11  cm.  Vellum. 

Ital.  92 

yiNCENZO  MARIA  BORGHINI  (pseud.:  IlBoschereccio).  [Sonetti] 
II  Boschereccio  contra  F.  Giovan'  Maria  Tarsia  (Alv).  —  II  Boscherecci, 
"Quanto  la  ragion  .  .  .",  Agli  scultor  da  il  cuore  (inserted  f.  between 
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D2  and  D3  of  Oratione  o  vero  discorso  di  M.  Giovan  Maria  Tarsia,  <  Flor- 
ence, 1564>).— II  Boschereccio  contra  alle  lasche  (f.  inserted  between 
D4  and  D5).— II  Boschereccio  loda  questi  (f.  inserted  between  D5  and 
D6).— II  Boschereccio  contro  la  Tarsia,  II  Boschereccio,  "Nesun  puo 
dar  iuditio  .  .  ."  (2  fF.  bound  in  at  end  of  Tarsia's  Oratione).  Florence{?), 
ca.  1564. 

Paper.  10  pp.  18.5  x  13.5  cm.  H/leather. 

Ital.  93 

ROMENA,  Compagnia  della  Gloriosa  Vergine  Maria  et  di  Santo 
Egidio.  Capitoli  .  .  .  nuovamente  fatti  et  ordinati  per  .  .  .  Francesco 
di  San  Giovanni,  priore,  Bidoro  d'Antonio,  carmalingo  [etc.]  .  .  . 
composti  per  Sig.  Nicholo  di  Jacopo,  rettore  dello  Oratorio  di  Sancta 
Maria  a  Romena  .  .  .  M.D. XXXIX,  ff.l-9v,  followed  by  official 
approval  by  Marianus  Tuccius  (in  lat.)  and  signed  by  notary  Ber- 
nardinus  (?,  written  "Brnus";  f.lO),  with  later  additions  on  ff.lOv-15r, 
54  (mention  of  earthquake),  and  73-76.  1  f.  vellum  and  1  f.  paper  at 
beginning  and  1  f.  vellum  at  end,  contain  poems  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Saint  Egidius.  Castello  di  Romena,  1539-1717. 

Paper.  1,  76  ff.(ff.  16-53,  55-72  blank),  2  ff.  vellum.  21  x  14.5  cm.  16th-cent. 
leather. 

Ital.  94 

LA  MARCHESA  CASTRACANI.  Comedia  rappresentata  in  Napoli 
.  .  .  anno  1754.  Naples,  1754. 

Paper.  110  ff.  (ff.l,  109-110  blank).  20  x  11  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ital.  95 

MARCO  FOSCARINI.  Relazione  dell'ambaschiatore  Marco  Fos- 
carini  fatta  al  Smo.  Senato  di  Venezia  nel  ritorno  della  sua  solemne 
ambaschiata  dalla  Real  Corte  di  Torino.  L'anno  1743  Venice  after 
March  1743. 

Paper.  106  ff.  23  x  17.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  96 

HENRY  II  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise.  Memorie  nelle  quali  si  con- 
tengono  tutti  gli  accident!  piu  notabili  arrivati  in  Napoli  pendente  le 
ultime  sollevationi,  e  tutti  gli  intrighi  piu  segreti  di  questo  principe 
con  la  nobilta,  e  de  gli  Spagnuoli  col  popolo,  tirate  dal  francese  nell' 
idioma  italiano  da  D.  Pietro  Guzzotti.  1647.  e  1648.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  Title,  257  ff.  26  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 
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Ital.  97 

PASSIONE.  Passion  of  Christ  and  apocryphal  stories  (incl.  tr.  from 
the  Nicodemus  Gospel),  inc.:  Aprosimando  la  festa  de  la  pasqua. 
Lombardy,  second  half  15th  cent. 

Paper.  69  ff.  (blank  f.  at  beginning  and  several  ff.  at  end  missing).  29  x  21 
cm.  H/vellum.— G.  Martini  collection. 

Ital.  98 

[NAPLES].  Li  diornali  del'historie  del  Regno  di  Napoli  [1266-1478] 
che  si  conservano  per  li  signori  duchi  di  Monteleone.  Da  Ettore  Capece 
Latro  Napolitano  (probably  the  person  who  commissioned  this  ms.) 
Naples,  first  half  17th  cent. 

Paper.  Tide,  177  ff.  24  x  19  cm.  Boards. 

Ital.  99 

GIOVANNI  DOLFINI.  Relatione  nel  suo  ritorno  [a  Venezia]  dall 
ambascieria  di  Roma  [corte  di  Clemente  VIII].  Venice,  ca.  1598. 

Paper.  70  ff.  27  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ital.  100 

NICOLO  MOROSINI.  Relatione  della  corte  di  Francia  fatta  dall' 
Eccmo.  Sigr.  Nicolo  Morosini,  ambasciatore  della  serma.  Republica 
di  Venetia  appresso  Sua  Maesta  .   .  .  I'anno  1655.  Venice,  1655. 

Paper.  92  ff.  (last  blank).  26  x  20  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— "Ex  m.s.  Caes. 
Card.[inale]  Rasponi." 

Ital.  101 

[PISA].  Compendio  delle  istorie  di  Pisa  [1498-1512].  Pisa{?),  1512. 

Paper.  100  ff.  (ff.1-2,  87-100  blank).  28.5  x  21  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  102 

NAFISSA.  La  Nafissa,  o  vero  lo  sforzo  poetico  deli  abbate  D.  G.  P.  tra 
gli  Academici  indiavolati  detto  S.  Invelenito.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  10  ff.  (last  blank).  20  x  18  cm.  Paper. 

Ital.  103 

IL  CAPITOLO  FRATESCO.  14  (instead  of  15?)  canti,  written  in  at 
least  three  different  hands,  inc.:  Canto  primo./  Argomento./  Al  luogo 
del  capitolo  assegnato/  arrivano  i  vocali  a  schieve  a  schieve/  si  grida, 
•e  romoreggia  in  ogni  lato/.  .  .  .  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  226  ff.  and  blank  ff.  29.5  x  19  cm.  Boards. 
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Ital.  104 

[PORTOLANO].  Maps  of  Mediterranean  ports.  Not  all  maps  entered; 
mostly  executed  in  colors,  several  unfinished  and  in  various  stages. 
Italy,  ca.  1700. 

Paper.  Title,  1,  147  ff.  36  x  24  cm.  Title  page  signed:  "D.  Rocco  invento, 
per  il  Sigr:  Cap:  Tore."  and  "R.  Cornico  pinxit."  Contemp.  calf. 

Ital.  105 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO.  Alcune  novelle  [Giorn,  V,  nov.  1-2,  5; 
Giorn.  X,  nov.  3,  10]  .  .  .  tradotte  in  verso  sciolto  per  Riccardo 
Petroni  da  Siena;  dedicated  to  Giovanni  Battista  Alberti.  With  con- 
temporary [author's?]  corrections.  Siena(?),  J 731. 

Paper.  146  ff.  (ff.38-39,  72-73,  86,  109  and  146  blank),  in  two  different 
hands.  26  x  15  cm.  H/leather.— G.  Martini  collection. 

Ital.  106 

MIRACOLI  e  LEGGENDE.  1.  MIRACULO  come  I'usura  e  gravis- 
simopecchato  .  .  .  ,  ff.lr-2v,  zVzc;  Ungrandehusuraio.— 2.  Unomolto 
bello  assenpro  .  .  .  ,  2v-3v,  2>2<;.;  Una  donna  della  citta  di  Chartagine. 
—3.  MIRACHOLO  d'una  reina,  ff.3v-5v,  inc.:  Fue  una  reina  sterile.— 
4.  MIRACHOLO  chome  una  santa  donna  .  .  .  chanpoe  suo  marito 
da  morte,  ff.5v-7r.— 5.  MIRACHOLO  di  nostra  donna  .  .  .  ,  IT.Tv- 
9r,  inc.:  Fue  in  Roma  un  chavaliere.— 6-18.  Various  MIRACOLI,  ff. 
9v-25v.-19.  LEGGIENDA  di  messere  Santo  Gilio,  ff.25v-27r.— 20. 
MIRACHOLO  .  .  .  della  vergine  Mara  di  dua  donzegli  cherano 
chonpagni,  ff.27r-28r.-21.  DEL  PECCHATO  del  parlare  disonesto, 
fr.28r-30v.-22-24.  DEL  PECCHATO  de  vani  e  disoluti,  and  similar 
short  sections,  ff.30v-37r.— 25.  MIRACHOLO  et  assenpro  d'una 
gentile  donna  et  d'un  santo  monacho,  fr.37r-39v,  inc.:  Una  bella  donna 
e  molta  nobile.— 26.  MIRACHOLO  che  facie  la  vergine  .  .  .  ,  ff.39v- 
41r,  inc.:  Nella  citta  di  Vinegia.— 27.  MIRACHOLO  et  assenpro  d'uno 
gran  chavaliere,  11.41  v-43r.-28.  LEGGIENDA  di  Santo  Alesso,  ff.43r- 
44V.-29.  STORIA  di  Santo  Sebasstiano,  f.44v.-30.  [STORIA  d'un 
romito  del  contado  di  Venezia],  ff.50v-52r.— 31.  [Leggenda  di 
Susanna],  fr.52r-53v.— 32.  Ff.53  to  end  follow  a  few  more  short  sections. 
Tuscany{?) ,  second  quarter  15th  cent. 

Paper.  61   ff.   (a  few  at  end  missing).  29  x  19.5  cm.  Boards.— Prov.:  H. 
Suchier;  G.  Martini. 

Ital.  107 

CESARE  RESSANO  (HORATIO  and  GIOV.  PAOLO  RESSANO). 
48  istromenti  di  quittanze,  ed  altri  contratti;  notarized  documents 
bound  together  in  chronological  order.  Pinerolo,  1568-1632. 

Paper.  216  ff.  Various  sizes  bound  in  1  vol.  (29.5  x  21  cm.)  H/cloth. 
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Ital.  108 

PIETRO  MAGNO.  L'introduttione  .  .  .  nell'antica  republica  rom- 
ana,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  di  Gambara.  Italy,  early  16th  cent. 

Paper.  120  ff.  (first  blank).  27  x  20  cm.  Con  temp,  morocco.— An  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  Rome  in  1606. 

Ital.  109 

DEMOSTHENES.  Contra  Leptinem.  Italy,  mid-16th  cent. 
Paper.  22  ff.  (first  blank).  33  x  23  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  110 

GIOVANNI  CORNERO.  Relatione  di  Savoia  .  .  .  al  tempo  del 
Duca  Emanuel  Filiberto.  Venice^?),  second  half  16th  cent. 

Paper.  Title,  90  ff.  (last  blank).  26.5  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  Ill 

VIRIDARIUM  consolationis  (not  identical  with  the  Viridarium  of 
William  of  Auvergne),  ff.lr-25v,  inc.:  Si  chome  la  miserichordia  ella 
verita.—  With  On  virtues  and  vices,  ff.25v-52v,  inc.:  Chonsiderando  una 
stagione.  Italy,  15th  cent. 

Paper.  52  ff.  29.5  x  22.5  cm.  H/leather.— Prov.:  Hermann  Suchier. 

Ital.  112 

BERNARDINO  CENCI.  Comedie  (II  trionfo  della  belleza;  L'Alceste; 
L'amante  occulto;  Dall'odio,  I'amore;  Le  gare  dell'amicitia).  Perugia 
or  Pistoia,  ca.  1695. 

Paper.  4  ff.,  390  pp.  26.5  x  19  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Prov.:  Giuseppe 
Martini. 

Ital.  113 

[ROVIGO].  Collection  of  14  documents  relating  to  real  estate,  wills 
and  investitures  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Rovigo.  Rovigo,  1276, 
1428-1474. 

Vellum.  14  ff.  Various  sizes.  Unbound. 

Ital.  114 

CANZONI  SICILIANE  raccolte  da  diversi  autori  [followed  by] 
Domnos  losephos  Amarchios  anno  a  partu  virginis  1653  [name  of 
compiler?,  in  Greek  letters,  i  consistently  spelled  77].  Sicily,  1653. 

■  Paper.  Title,  175  ff.  13.5  x  9.5  cm.  Vellum.— Prov.:  Walther  Sneyd;  Arthur 
John  Butler;  Giuseppe  Martini.— Anthology  of  almost  700  stanzas  in  ottava 
rima. 
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Ital.  115 

SICILIAN  RELIGIOUS  POETRY.  60  poems  in  ottava  rima,  in 
Sicilian  dialect.  Sicily,  early  17th  cent. 

Paper.  148  ff.  9  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Prov.:  Giuseppe  Martini. 

Ital.  116 

[VENICE].  La  zucchetta  onde  si  contiene  tutte  le  rettorie  di  questo 
serenissimo  dominio  .  .  .  con  il  cognome  di  tutte  la  casade  nobili. 

Venice,  early  18th  cent. 

Paper.  85  ff.  16.5  x  11  cm.  Title  within  decorative  border.  Contemp.  paper. — 
Prov.:  Giuseppe  Martini. 

Ital.  117 

ST.  JOHANNES  CHRYSOSTOMUS.  De  reparatione  lapsi  hominis, 
ital.,  inc.  (title):  Questo  e  el  libro  de  San  Zuanne  .  .  .  scripto  a 
Demetrio  .  .  .  (text)  Chi  dara  laqua  al  mio  chavo.  Vicenza,  Nov.  29, 
1456  (?,  cf.  colophon  f.69r:  "fo  compida  questa  translacione"). 

Vellum.  69  ff.  16  X  11  cm.  Contemp.  stamped  calf  over  wooden  boards 
(rebacked).— Donation  plate  from  Georges  d'Aubusson  de  la  Feuillade  to  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Metz,  1693;  ms.  inscription  of  same  college  (f.lr);  Giuseppe 
Martini. 

Ital.  118 

SAPPHO.  La  Faoniade;  inni  ed  odi  di  Saflfo  .  .  .  traduzione  dal 
Greco.  Italy,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  3  ff.  (first  and  second  blank),  XXIII  pp.,  33  ff.  (last  five  blank). 
22  X  16  cm.  Contemp.  calf. 

Ital.  119 

[BRESCIA].  Libro  di  crediti;  accounts  of  an  agricultural  estate  (of 
Jacobus  Sanonus?).  Brescia,  1476-1503. 

Paper.  142  ff.  14  x  10  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Ital.  120 

TRIUMPHO  DE  LA  MORTE  contra  li  magni  &  valenti  homeni  de 
Italia:  cum  le  additione  de  li  capitani  moderni  novamente  composte 
&  correcta  la  prima  hystoria.  91  eight-line  stanzas.  Italy,  first  half 
16th  cent. 

Paper.  24  ff.  22  x  15  cm.  H /vellum. —Prov.:  Giuseppe  Martini.— Named  in 
the  poems  are  Sforza,  Galeazo,  Contarini,  Gonzaga,  Malatesta,  Spinola, 
Brandolini,  etc. 
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Ital.  121 

[TREVISO].  Breve  descrittione  deH'origine  della  citta  di  Trivigi  [al 
anno  1319],  (cover-title:  Storia  trivisana);  initials  L.D.O.M.  at  be- 
ginning. Treviso,  17th— 18th  cent. 

Paper.  2  blank,  100,  12ff.  17x11  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ital.  122 

AURELIO  RICCI.  Teatro  di  casa  Carrafa,  dove  succintamente  si 
vedono  le  dignita,  titoli,  honori,  e  grandezze  .  .  .  di  ella  casa  .  .  . 
con  le  gloriose  attioni,  et  ossequii  alle  serenissime  corone  d'Aragone, 
et  .  .  .  d'Austria,  dedicated  to  Decio  Carrafa  and  with  2  introd, 
verses  by  Giulio  Cesare  Cortese.  Naples{?),  17th  cent. 

Paper.  36  ff.  (last  blank).  19  x  12.5  cm.  Arms  of  Cardinal  Carrafa,  printed 
in  red  and  black,  pasted  on  title.  Vellum. 

Ital.  123 

[COLOGNE,  Congress].  Discorso  del  congresso  e  la  pace  in  Colonia 
[1673?].  Apparently  a  confidential  report  made  to  the  Pope.  Cologne{?), 
17th  cent.{?). 

Paper.  6  ff.,  last  blank  (numb.  pp. 133-143  in  contemp.  hand).  27  x  20  cm. 
Paper. 

Ital.  124 

PESCARA  PAPERS.  Collection  of  documents,  letters,  etc.,  mostly  in 
Italian.  Various  places,  1512-late  19th  cent. 

Paper.  2  boxes.  Various  sizes. 

Ital.  125 

SETTE  SALMI  PENITENZIALI,  in  terza  rima,  ff.lr-8v,  inc.: 
Signor  nel  tuo  furor  non  mi  riprehendere.— 14^27/;  MARIOTTO 
DAVANZATI,  Trattato  dell'amicizia,  in  terza  rima,  ff.9r-14r,  inc.: 
Quel  divo  ingiegno  qual  per  voi  sinfuse.— GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO. 
Lettera  consolitaria  a  Pino  de  Rossi,  ff.l4v-36r.  Tuscany{?),  ca.  1460. 

Vellum.  2  blank,  36,  4  blank  ff.  16.5  x  10.5  cm.  Ilium,  figurated  initial  "S" 
and  decorated  border  (f.lr),  ilium,  initials.  Velvet. 

Ital.  126 

ALBERO  del  ben  e  del  male.  [Title  begins:]  Opera  nova  astronomica 
intitolata  Albero.  Italy,  17th  cent.{?) 

Paper.  25  ff.  (numb,  in  contemp.  hand  87-111,  and  1-25).   19  x  13  cm. 
Boards. 
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Ital.  127 

ARCISATE.  Minutes  of  March  1729  "sub  J.  C.  D.  pre[fet]tore 
Viglunii  [?]"  (cf.  spine).  Arcisate  (territory  of  Milan),  1729. 

Paper.  74  ff".,  24  blank,  all  stamped  "Fl."  29  x  19.5  cm.  Contemp.  boards. 

Ital.  128 

GALILEO  GALILEL  Lettera  a  Madama  Cristina  di  Lorena, 
Granduchessa  di  Toscana  [1615],  inc.:  Alia  serenissima  madama  la 
Gran  Duchessa  (cf.  his  Opera,  v.  5  <  Florence,  1895>,  pp. 307-348). 
In  defense  of  the  Copernican  system.  Italy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  58  ff.  (ff.  1,  57-58  blank,  1  f.  inserted  between  ff.  1  and  2).  21.5  x  15.5 
cm.  Engraved  portrait  of  Galilei  (Piroli  sc.)  inserted  as  frontispiece.  H/vellum, 
— Macauley  Collection. 

Ital.  129 

JOSEPHUS  SANFELICIUS  (or  Sanfelice).  Collection  of  papers  con- 
cerned with  the  mission  of  Josephus  as  nuntius  to  Cologne.— 1.  Viaggio 
d'ltalia  a  Colonia  (in  the  autograph  of  Josephus?).— 2.  Official  copies 
of  21  Latin  letters  of  recommendations  from  Pope  Innocent  X  to 
various  dignitaries  for  "Joseph  Maria,"  all  but  one  signed  F.  Pistorien. 
—3.  Two  unsigned  Latin  papal  memoranda.— 4.  Report,  in  Italian,  on 
religious  conditions  in  Germany,  signature  undeciphered,  addressed  to 
Antonio  Abbondanti(?).  Various  places,  1652. 

Paper.  168  pp.  (numb.  186-352  in  a  contemp.  hand;  several  ff.  blank). 
Various  sizes,  bound  in  1  vol.  (30  x  22  cm).  Boards. 

Ital.  130 

DOMENICO  GUAGNI.  I  pastori  al  presepio;  dramma  rustico  pas- 
torale .  .  .  dedicato  al  merito  impareggiabile  dell'Illmo.  Sigr.  Mar- 
chese  lacopo  Nerli.  Preface  signed  Domenico  Emiliano  Guagni.  Italy, 
1728. 

Paper.  58  ff.  (ff.1-2,  58  blank).  21.5  x  16.5  cm.  Cloth. 

Ital.  131 

GIASONE  DI  NORES.  Sphera  di  Jason  Denores  raccolta  da  nobilis- 
simi  scrittori,  e  con  novo  ordine  sommamente  facilitata  agl'illustrissimi 
signori  accademici  innominati  di  Parma  .  .  .  With  TRIPHON 
GABRIELLE.  Spheretta.  Padua{?),  1589  (date  of  dedication). 

Paper.  108  ff.  (last  3  blank).  21.5  x  16.5  cm.  H/leather.  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  1589. 
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Ital.  132 

ITALIAN  HISTORICAL  MISCELLANY:  1.  HISTORIA  dei  re  di 
Portugallo  raccolta  in  breve  compendio,  ff.lr-16r,  inc.:  Lasciando  da 
parte  rantichissima  historia  dei  re  et  signori  di  Portugallo.— 2.  RELA- 
TIONE di  tutta  la  Provincia  di  Dalmatia,  ff.l7r-57v,  inc.:  Era  I'altre 
bonissime  leggi  di  questa  bene  instituta  republica.— 3.  JULIUS  III, 
Pope.  Instruttioni  e  memoriali  1551,  several  signed  Julius  Cananus, 
fF.59r-105r.— 4.  PIUS  IV,  Pope.  Copiadellaletterachescrisse  .  .  .  al 
ser'""  doge  di  Venetia  (Sept.  23,  1560)  with  Reposta  della  ser""^  Signoria 
di  Venetia  (Oct.  3,  1560),  ff.l09r-lllv.-5.  INSTRUTTIONI  E 
MEMORIALI,  1553-1554  (a  Honofrio  Camaiano  per  li  SS'  duca  et 
duchessa  di  Fiorenza;  per  Giovanni  Andrea  Vimercato;  per  Achille  de 
Grassi;  per  Giuliano  Cesaria;  a  Antonio  Augustino),  ff.ll3r-134r.— 
6.  DISCORSO  sopra  la  riforma,  ff.l35r-146r.-7.  ANTONIO 
DORIA.  Discorso  sopre  le  cose  turchesche,  ff.l47r-151v.— 8.  INFOR- 
MATIONE  del  successo  di  queste  armate,  ff.l52r-155v.-9.  GIOVAN- 
NI ANDREA  DORIA.  Scrittura  (signed  by  G.  A.  Doria;  autograph?), 
ff.l62r-169r.— 11.  DISCORSO  sopra  le  scritture,  che  si  sono  vedute 
intorno  al  disparer  nato  tra  il  Sig.  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  et  il  Sig. 
Giovanni  Andrea  Doria,  ff.l70r-180r.— 12-14.  Three  minor  tracts 
(Summario;  Copia  di  una  lettera;  Modus  in  visitatione),  ff.l82r-195v. 
Italy,  second  half  16th  cent.,  written  in  a  variety  of  hands,  on  diflferent 
papers. 

Paper.  195  ff.  (ff.58,  106-108,  112,  161,  181,  190  and  195  blank).  27.5  x  20.5 
cm.  Contemp.  vellum.  m^ 

Ital.  133 

DESCRIZZIONE  della  Germania.  Anonymous  autograph  ms.  with 
corrections  and  annotations  throughout.  Italy{?),  ca.  1800. 

Paper.  128  ff.  (top  of  f.l,  with  title,  torn  off,  but  supplied  in  slightly  later 
hand).  30.5  x  21  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Prov. :  Lord  Guilford;  Phillipps  ms. 
5170. 

Ital.  134 

CESARE  CORTE  (or  Curtius).  Poesie  [Italian  and  some  Latin];  idilli; 
orazioni  nella  sua  laurea;  elogio  e  poesie  in  lode  del  fu  vescovo  di 
Bergamo;  avvertimenti  sopra  Tacito;  poesie  de  mascherati  sanesi; 
versi  nel  Cardinal  [Julio]  Roma;  lettere,  etc.,  all  or  most  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Corte  and  with  his  corrections.  Bound  in  the  same  volume 
are  various  writings  addressed  to  Cesare  Corte  and  pieces  (mostly 
poetry)  by  Traiano  Boccalini,  Sigismundo  Boldoni,  Guido  Lanzi,  Carlo 
Orchi,  Lorenzo  Girardelli,  Giulio  da  Brisighella  and  Girolamo  Ghilini. 
A  summary  of  the  contents  by  Carlo  Morbio  on  f.3r.  Northern  Italy, 
1605-1628. 
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Paper.  120  ff.  (ff.1-2,  118-120  and  a  few  ff.  within  the  vol.  blank).  Various 
sizes  (many  ff.  had  originally  been  folded)  in  1  vol.  of  31  x  22.5  cm.  H/morocco. 
Morbio  Library. 

Ital.  135 

GIOVANNI  DE  FRANCHI  (Banking  house,  Genoa).  Ledger,  1638- 
1648.  Genoa,  1638-1648. 

Paper.  117  (followed  by  72  blank)  AT.  35  x  24.5  cm.  Contemp.  blind-stamped 
leather  with  gilt  coat  of  arms  and  date,  1638. 


Rhaeto-Roman  1 

ST.  GALL.  Statuts  criminaeles  d'iin  hundro  comoen  da  Brawuoing, 
vertiens  dalg  linguaigh  Tudaish  in  Romannsh  ...  da  me  Peidar  p. 
Jovalta  .  .  .  1717,  2  ff.,  ppA-23.— With  IDEM.  Ledschas  et  schanta- 
meints  .  .  .  scritts  tra's  commissiun  .  .  .  dalg  Nob.™  et  111.™  Sigr. 
Wicari,  Sigr.  Hans  Heinrich  Plan  .  .  .  1680,  pp. 41-86,  (with  addi- 
tions to  1724).— COPIA  vaira,  et  expressa  dels  vairs,  et  sigillos  originals 
della  chiarta  della  lia,  fatta  a  Vicarol  .  .  .  translata  ...  da  me 
Peidar  p.  Jovalta  .  .  .  1712,  pp. 1-7  (second  count).— REGISTER 
dellas  ledschas  et  schantameints,  pp.9-12.— DAVARD  ils  Gods,  cioe 
Giardauna,  et  ilg  Tex  da  Latsch,  ff.15-16.  Cover  title:  Statuta  crimi- 
nalia  et  civilia  Communitatis  Burgunniensis.  St.  Gall,  1712-1724. 

Paper.  4  flf.  (fr.1-2  blank),  108,  21  pp.  (pp.17-21  blank),  2  blank  ff.  19.5  x 
12.5  cm.  Contemp.  h/vellum. 

Rhaeto-Roman  2 

SERMONS.  Anonymous  sermons,  all  but  one  (German)  in  Rhaeto- 
Roman.  Switzerland,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  1  f.,  570  pp.,  2  ff.  21  x  17.5  cm.  Contemp.  calf.— Prov.:  Hermann 
Suchier. 


Span. 1 

DIEGO  HURTADO  DE  MENDOZA.  Poesias  y  obras.  Spain,  ca.  1600. 
Paper.  219  ff.  20  x  14.5  cm.  Contemp.  vellum.— Macauley  Library. 

Span. 2 

PHILIP  II,  King  of  Spain.  Carta  executoria  for  Alonso  de  Montalvan. 
Spain,  1588-1589. 

Vellum.  58  ff.  31  x  21  cm.  3  ff.  of  illuminations;  ilium,  initials.  Contemp. 
gilt  morocco  over  wooden  boards. 
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Span.  3 

LOPE  DE  VEGA  CARPIO.  Carlos  V.  en  Francia.  Toledo,  20 
November,  1604,  [signed]  M.  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  (f.61v).  Holograph 
ms.  Toledo,  1604. 

Paper.  68  ff.  21  x  15  cm.  Brown  gilt  morocco  binding  in  slip  case.— Prov.: 
Duke  of  Sessa  (Lope's  employer  and  patron);  Salustiano  de  Olozaga  (1805- 
1873);  John  Hobart  Caradoc,  second  Lord  Howden  (1799-1873);  Robert 
Hoe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.— Cf.  Arnold  G.  Reichenberger,  The 
Library  Chronicle,  XXIII  (1957),  pp.82-83. 


Jl^Ji^o/eio. 


Span. 4 

GABRIEL  FONTOLI.  El  Masaniello  [Tommaso  Aniello];  o  discursos 
narrativos  de  la  sublevacion  de  Napoles  [July  7,  1647],  originally 
written  by  G.  Fontoli,  tr.  from  Italian  into  Gastilian  by  Padre  Alonso 
de  Flores,  S.J.,  at  the  command  of  his  excellency  The  Duke  of  Arcos. 
With  (translator's?)  corrections  throughout.  Spain,  ca.  1650. 

Paper.  60  fT.  22  x  14.5  cm.  Boards. 

Span.  5 

GAUBERTE  FABRICIO  VAGAD  ("Fray  Gamberto").  Linea  de  los 
reyes  de  Aragon,  autor.  fray  Ganberto  [continued  in  later  hand] 
Fabricio  de  Bagad  Cisterciense  acia  el  ano  1490,  96  ten-line  verses,  inc.: 
Quando  fuel  cruel  castigo/  Julian  conde  malbado/.  .  .  .  Spain,  mid- 
16th  cent. 

Paper.  7  ff.  29  x  20  cm.  Cloth. 


Span. 6 

[TERVEL].  Letra  missa  per  Dominicum  Caberico(?)  per  quendam 
nuncium  .  .  .  Carta  publica,  notarized  on  f.7r.  Tervel  {Aragon),  August 
1387. 

Paper.  8  ff.  (last  blank).  22.5  x  15  cm.  In  folder. 
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Span.  7 

[CERVERA].  [Carta]  Executoria  comforma  a  pedimiento  de  Don 
Alonso  Albarez  [Alvarex]  de  Toledo  con  el  fiscal  de  su  magestad  y 
concejo  y  vezinos  de  Cerbera  [Cervera]  sobre  el  casa  de  la  dicha  villa. 
Cerverai?),  1610. 

Paper.  22  ff.  30  x  21  cm.  Contemp.  vellum. 

Span.  8 

[DIEGO  DE  ANAYA  (Enriques  de  Funto)].  Inventario  de  los  bienes, 
Nov.  21  and  Dec.  21,  1540,  in  the  presence  of  Pedro  Garabito.  Sala- 
manca, 1540. 

Paper.  8,  10  ff.  29.5  x  21.5  cm.  In  folder. 

Span. 9 

FERNANDO  V,  King  of  Spain,  and  ISABEL  I,  Queen  of  Spain. 
Permission  to  Pedro  de  Anaya  to  erect  a  house,  provided  it  is  not  to  be 
fortified.  Spain,  2  October  1498. 

Paper.  2  ff.  and  half  a  sheet  with  description  in  later  hand.  30.5  x  22  cm. 
In  folder. 

Span.  10 

FERNANDO  V,  King  of  Spain,  and  ISABEL  I,  Queen  of  Spain. 
[Commission  to  Fernando  de  Quesada  to  inspect  houses  capable  of 
defense].  With  attached  summary  in  a  later  hand.  Granada{?),  23  March 
1501. 

Paper.  1  prel.  (later),  14  ff.  30  x  22  cm.  Unbound. 

Span.  11 

GONZALO  PERES  DE  CARTAGENA.  Establishment  of  memorial 
masses  "en  el  monesterio  de  Senor  Ssancto  Agostin  .  .  .  de  Burgos," 
by  Gonzalo  and  his  wife,  1517,  ff".l-9  (f.lO,  blank?,  missing).— IDEM. 
Testament,  executed  in  Arroya,  1518,  ff.11-26  (f.l2  missing).— IDEM. 
Codicils,  1519,  fr.27-30  (last  blank).  All  documents  are  notarized. 
Arroya,  1517-1519. 

Vellum.  30  ff.  (ff.lO,  12  missing,  f.30  blank).  31.5  x  21  cm.  Unbound. 

Span.  12 

SUMMA  de  las  coronicas  de  Viscaya  y  algunos  otros  linages  de  aquel 
sehorio,  la  qual  yo  Castilla  rey  de  armas  del  susodicho  emperador'y 
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rey  nostro  senor  halle  escritas  en  un  quaderno,  escrito  ano  M.CCCC.iiij 
([corrected  in  later  hand  to]  forte  anno  MCCCCC.III.).  Spain,  16th 
cent. 

Paper.  13  ff.  (numb.  pp.  180-1 90,  <1  unnumb.  p.>,  pp.  19 1-203).  31.5  x 
21.5  cm.  Unbound. 


Span.  13 

[MARIA  DE  URRIA].  Deed  of  a  dowry  of  250,000  ducats  to  Maria 
de  Urria,  "fija  del  Sr.  .  .  .  Juan  de  Urria  .  .  .  dela  ciudad  de 
Salamanca,  muger  .  .  .  de  Juan  Serrano,  maestre  sala  dela  reyna." 
Salamanca,  ca.  1500. 

Paper.  18  ff.  (ff.11-12,  16-18  blank).  22  x  15.5  cm.  In  17th  cent,  archival 
paper  cover  (no. 26),  and  unbound. 

Span.  14 

[ANDALUSIA].  Repartimientto  de  las  tierras  del  Ecija  quando  segano 
de  los  moros  (cf.  prel.  f.)  Ecija  {Andalusia),  late  13th  cent. 

Paper.  17  ff.  (f.l3  blank).  29  x  20  cm.  17th-cent.  vellum. 

Span.  15 

PHILIP  II,  King  of  Spain.  Carta  executoria  for  Juan  Ximenez  de 
Angulo,   vezino  de  la  ciudad  de  Sancto  Domingo  de  la  Calcada. 

Spain,  1564. 

Vellum.  32  ff.  (f.l  blank).  30  x  23.5  cm.  Ilium,  coats  of  arms  on  f.2v,  ilium, 
initials.  Contemp.  gilt  morocco. 

Span.  16 

FERDINAND  V,  King  of  Spain.  Draft  of  a  dispatch  to  Ramon  de 
Cordova,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  stipulating  policies  in  Italy,  1507.  With 
corrections.  Spain,  1507. 

Paper.  4  ff.  29.5  x  22  cm.  Unbound. 


Span.  17 

DEFENSA  DE  ESPANA  contra  las  calumnitates  de  Francia,  dedicated 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII,  signed  D.  I.  P.  D.  T.  (f.5v).  '^En  Venecia,  Ano  .  .  . 
1635''  (dedication:  Madrid,  28  oct.  1635). 

Paper.  142  ff.  20  x  14.5  cm.  Calf.— "Soy  de  dn.  Antonio  Manuel  Paxiente, 
medico  .  .  .  .  " 
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Span.  18 

NAXAMENT  del  Nino  Jesus.  Christmas  pageant  in  Castilian,  with 
stage  directions  in  Catalan,  inc.:  Copia  per  representar  lo  acte  del 
naxament  del  Nino  Jesus  y  altrament  anomenat  los  Pastoreillos  y  se 
representa  de  la  forma  sequent.  .  .  .  With  dramatis  personae  (f.l30r), 
list  of  exits,  etc.  Spain,  17th  cent.{?) 

Paper.  1,129,  10  ff.  15  x  10.5  cm.  Boards  (with  ms.  title:  Pastoreillos).— 
Gillet  Collection. 

Span.  19 

ANTONIO  DA  FONSECA  SOARES,  das  Chagas.  La  Fills;  obra 
heroica  tragica.  Text  in  Spanish,  introduction  and  notes  in  Portuguese. 

Ca.  1800. 

Paper.  147  ff.  20  x  14  cm.  Contemp.  calf.— Prov.:  Southey,  1801.  "Autograph 
of  Robert  Southey,"  later  penciled  note  on  fly  leaf;  Gillet  Collection. 

Span.  20 

COMEDIA  DELS  PASTORETS,  Nativity  play  divided  into  three 
"jornadas,"  the  birth  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Life  of  Our  Lady  (with 
some  stage  directions),  inc.:  Le,  Le,  Le,  Le/  de  decirlo  acabare/.  .  .  . 
Spain,  18th  cent.{?) 

Paper.  114  ff.  (ff.  105-114  blank).  22  x  16  cm.  Cloth.-Gillet  Collection 
(his  ms.  title  notation:  Los  pastoreillos).  Not  identified  in  Madrid,  Bibl.  nac, 
Catalogo  de  las  piecas  de  teatro  (Madrid,  1934), 

Span.  21 

COMEDIA  EL  MAS  FELl'z  CAUTIVERO  y  los  suefios  de  Josef, 
with  stage  directions.  Spain,  before  179 1{?). 

Paper.  70  ff.  20.5  x  15  cm.  Contemp.  boards.— Gillet  Collection.  Cf.  Madrid, 
Bibl.  nac,  op.cit.,  I,  no.  2253  describing  a  similar  ms.  of  the  same  comedy;  it 
was  printed  in  1791.  The  date  "24.  de  Agosto  de  MVCCCXX[1820]"  on  front 
cover  may  be  that  of  a  performance. 

Span.  22 

VARIOS  PAPELES  de  poesias  a  diferentes  asumptos  compuestos  por 
diversos  ingenios,  written  in  a  great  variety  of  hands  and  on  different 
paper.  It  begins  with  Decimas  (3  ten-line  verses,  f.lv)  and  Pintura  de 
una  dama  (ff.2r-6r,  numbered  ff.1-5  in  a  contemp.  hand).  Included 
are  Pregunta  fabio  a  Menandro;  Ignazio  de  Salazar,  Poema  eroico; 
Obras  satiricas  de  Dn.  Juan  de  Faz[?],  conde  de  Villamediana;  De 
Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  Decima;  etc.,  etc.  Spain,  17th-18th  cent. 

Paper.  1  unnumb.,  133,  33  unnumb.,  98  ff.,  and  2  ff.  numb.  87-88.  20.5  x 
15  cm.  18th-cent.  calf.— Unidentified  stamp  with  date  1722  on  15th  of  the 
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33  unnumb.  ff.;  Gillet  Collection.  Several  ff.  had  at  one  time  been  folded,  one 
has  the  address  of  a  Gomez  de  Medina.  The  name  Gutierrez  appears  on  the 
margins  of  several  poems.  Tide  on  spine  "Papeles  varios." 


Greek  1 

lOANNES  DOKEIANOS  (Joannes  Docianus).  Addresses  and  letters, 
f[.2r-36v.- With  NICEPHORAS  GREGORAS.  Orations  and  letters, 
ff.37r-45v.-GREGORIOS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  (Georgios  of 

Cyprus).  Encomia,  ff.49r-85r.  JV.p.,  16th  cent. 

Paper  (at  least  3  different  kinds).  10  prel.  blank  ff.,  87  ff.  (ff.l,  46-48,  77-80 
and  86-87  blank),  8  blank  ff.  20.5  x  15  cm.  Contemp.(?)  boards.  Probably 
identical  with  ms.51  of  Notre  Dame  de  Pilar,  Salamanca  and  possibly  the  same 
ms.  which  belonged  to  Andreas  Darmarios  Epidaurios  Lakon,  used  by  Martin 
Crusius  in  1584.— For  greater  details  on  the  contents  and  the  ms.  see  article 
by  Dr.  Peter  Topping,  scheduled  to  appear  in  The  Library  Chronicle,  v.  28,  no.  1. 

Greek  2 

PARTHENIOS,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Funeral  oration  on  the  hos- 
podar  Nicholar  Mavrocordatos  (d.l730).  N.p.,  18th  cent. 

Paper.  8  ff.  20  x  16  cm.  19th-cent.  gilt  calf. 
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The  King's  Pamphlets 

John  J.  McAleer* 

THE  most  confused  period  English  literature  had  known 
since  the  Conquest  were  those  years  which  fell  between  the 
start  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. Although  the  breakup  of  order  and  progress  during  the 
Civil  War  and  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  put  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  Stationers'  Company,  that  by  no  means  was  the  only  com- 
plication. Quarto  pieces  tumbled  from  the  press  in  overwhelming 
numbers;  local  and  traveling  presses  came  into  being;  and,  for  a 
further  difficulty,  Oxford,  rather  than  London,  became  the  cen- 
ter from  which  Royalist  literature  was  spread  abroad. 

If  a  record  was  to  be  kept,  the  times  would  have  had  to  produce 
a  man  of  numerous  qualifications,  someone  who  was  a  resident 
of  London,  a  publisher,  well-to-do,  discerning,  and  of  the  most 
sober  diligence,  patience,  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  historical 
prescience  and  imagination,  who  could  grasp  at  once  the  full 
significance  of  the  Long  Parliament.  This  man  would  have  had  to 
dedicate  himself  to  catching  each  little  treatise,  either  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  streets,  or  as  it  sold,  surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  in 
the  shops.  He  would  have  needed  Royalist  friends  to  help  him  in 
this  work.  Finally,  he  would  have  to  have  been  enough  of  a 
philosopher  to  accept  the  fact  that  his  labors  possibly  might  out- 
live him,  and  quite  probably  impoverish  him.  The  likelihood 
that  all  these  qualifications  should  come  together  in  one  man 
argues  a  statistical  nightmare.  Yet  the  occasion  and  the  man  did 
meet.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Thomas  Carlyle,  testifying  before 
the  Royal  Commission  to  urge  the  rehabilitation  of  the  collection 
that  resulted,  could  say:  "They  are  called  the  King's  Pamphlets, 
and  in  value  I  believe  the  whole  world  could  not  parallel  them. 
I  consider  them  to  be  the  most  valuable  set  of  documents  con- 
nected with  English  history;  greatly  preferable  to  all  the  sheep- 
skins in  the  Tower  and  other  places,  for  informing  the  English 
what  the  English  were  in  former  times. "^  Yet,  though  the  true 
value  of  the  King's  Pamphlets  was  recognized  by  Carlyle's  time, 

*  Department  of  English,  Boston  College. 
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the  man  of  destiny  who  had  brought  the  collection  together,  was 
virtually  forgotten.  Even  his  name  rarely  was  remembered 
correctly. 

A  record  in  Edward  Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Stationers'  Register^ 
shows  that  in  1617  George  Thomason  was  apprenticed  to  Henry 
Fetherston,  bookseller  at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Other  records  show  that  Thomason  presently  mar- 
ried Fetherston's  niece,  Katharine  Hutton,  and  that,  when  he 
took  up  his  freedom  as  a  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
June  5,  1626,  he  stayed  on  at  Fetherston's  shop.  Gradually, 
together  with  Octavian  Pulleyn,  also  a  former  apprentice  of 
Fetherston's,  he  took  charge  of  the  business.^  From  1645  to  about 
1664,  at  the  "Rose  and  Crowne,"  also  in  the  north  churchyard, 
Thomason  was  in  business  by  himself.^ 

Two  documents  in  Thomason's  collection  identify  him  with  the 
Presbyterian  and  Parliamentary  causes.^  It  is  known  also  that  in 
1651,  as  a  courier  bearing  letters  between  Charles  II  and  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  London,  he  was  implicated  in  the  Love 
Plot.*^  For  his  pains,  on  March  26  1651  he  was  routed  out  of  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  taken  to  Whitehall  where  he 
was  interrogated  and  imprisoned  until  May  27  1651,  when  he 
was  bailed  for  £1000.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  too  many  prominent  Presbyterians  were  involved  in 
the  plot  to  prosecute  them  all,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
estate  again.  Friendship  and  influence  with  leading  figures  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  point  to  a  sympathy  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarians during  the  Civil  War,^  but,  like  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Thomason  moved  to  the  Royalist  side  after  the  war.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  religious  and  political  convictions  ham- 
pered his  activities  as  a  collector.  It  is  probable  that  financial 
difficulties  did  also.  Much  of  his  money  was  tied  up  in  his  con- 
stantly expanding  collection  of  tracts.  To  add  to  his  cares,  an 
impressive  collection  of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  which  he 
sold  in  March  1647,  to  the  government,  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, failed  to  bring  him  the  revenue  he  expected.  The  sum  owed 
him  was  £500.  Although  in  November  1648  he  was  voted  interest 
on  the  unsettled  debt,  the  debt  itself  evidently  never  was  paid.^ 
In  all  likelihood  it  is  Thomason's  death  that  Richard  Smyth 
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recorded  when  he  wrote  in  his  obituary  on  April  10  1666,  "Geo. 
Thomason,  bookseller,  buried  out  of  Station"  Hall  (a  poore 
man)."^  Like  Chaucer's  clerk  of  Oxenford,  Thomason  must  have 
preferred  books  to  wealth. 

When  Thomason  set  out  "from  the  Beginning  of  that  long  and 
unhappy  Parlem*  w<=''  Begun  Novemb^"'  1640,"^°  to  collect  the 
daily  publications  of  his  age,  it  was  with  the  zeal  of  a  man  who 
knew  himself  to  have,  if  not  a  mission,  at  least  a  serious  errand. 
Indeed,  with  certain  limitations,  he  made  it  his  goal  to  get  a  copy 
of  every  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  variety  of  publication  issued  in 
London,  and,  also,  as  many  from  outside  sources  as  he  could  con- 
trive to  get  by  any  means,  whether  open  or  devious.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  it  was  his  constant  care  that  no  commendable 
scrap  of  printed  matter  should  elude  his  grasp.  As  Edward 
Edwards  tells  us,  "The  majestic  pleadings  of  Milton  for  un- 
licensed printing;  or  the  querulous  diatribes  of  Colonel  John 
Lilburne  against  his  gaoler; — all  were  equally  welcome  to 
Thomason. "^^  Small  wonder  that  a  modern  critic,  Robert  L. 
Collison,  should  speak  of  the  collection  as  "amazingly  complete," 
or  that  the  editors  of  one  volume  of  the  Short-  Title  Catalogue  chose 
1640  as  a  terminal  date  when  confronted  with  the  bulk  of  the 
King's  Pamphlets. ^^ 

We  are  given  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Thomason's  effort  in  the 
advertisement  which  announced,  in  1680,  the  sale  of  his  collec- 
tion. This  advertisement,  in  the  main,  is  a  version  of  a  manu- 
script entitled,  "Mr.  Thomason's  Note  about  his  Collection," 
which  was  affixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Thomason's  twelve 
volume  catalogue  of  his  books.  It  described,  at  considerable 
length,  the  size  and  completeness  of  the  collection,  the  meticulous 
methods  observed  in  assembling  it,  and  the  struggle  to  carry  it  on 
and  preserve  it,  which  extended  even  to  an  elaborate  pact  with 
Oxford  University  that  it  should  claim  the  collection  as  its  own  if 
the  Cromwellian  government  questioned  its  right  to  exist.  This 
account  also  asks  us  to  believe  that  Thomason,  on  one  occasion, 
refused  £4000  for  his  collection,  "supposing  that  Sum  not  suffi- 
cient him."^^  If  his  expenses  were  so  great,  it  is  understandable 
why  Thomason,  the  son  of  a  simple,  Cheshire  husbandman,  died 
a  poor  man  himself. 
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While  we  may  ponder  why  collectors  such  as  Captain  Cox, 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  or  Sabine  Baring-Gould  embarked  on  their 
careers  of  collecting,  Thomason  leaves  us  in  no  uncertainty  on 
this  point.  We  may  pass  over,  as  a  mere  touch  of  rhetoric,  devised 
to  attract  Charles  II  as  buyer,  Thomason's  allegation  that  he  had 
made  his  collection,  "only  for  His  Majesties  Charles  I  [sic]  Use."^* 
Let  us  insist  rather  on  the  more  significant  phrase,  "They  may  be 
of  very  great  Use  to  any  Gentleman  concerned  in  Publick  Affairs, 
both  for  this  Present,  and  After-Ages,  there  being  not  the  like  in 
the  World,  neither  is  it  possible  to  make  such  a  Collection. "^^ 

Thomason's  note,  from  which  the  advertisement  was  drawn, 
gives  further  particulars.  In  addition  to  describing,  in  fuller  de- 
tail, the  problem  of  saving  the  tracts  from  the  vandalic  touch  of 
the  "Trayterous  Usurper,"  (for  a  time  even,  in  his  warehouses, 
camouflaging  them  under  canvas  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resemble 
tables),  he  says  that  without  the  King's  encouragement  "hee 
should  never  have  been  Enduced  to  have  gon  through  so  difficult 
a  Worke  w^  hee  found  by  Experience  to  prove  so  Chargeable  and 
heavy  a  Burthen  both  to  himself  and  his  Serv*^  that  were  Im- 
ployed  in  that  buisines  w'''^  Continued  above  the  Space  of  Twenty 
Yeares  in  which  time  hee  Buryed  three  of  them  who  tooke  greate 
Paines  both  day  &  night  w*""  him  in  that  tedious  Imploym*."^^ 
While  it  would  be  both  unkind  and  unjust  to  dismiss  Thomason's 
account  of  his  struggle  as  boastful  and  overdrawn,  we  may  permit 
ourselves  the  suspicion  that,  to  appeal  to  prospective  buyers,  he 
dramatized  slightly  the  facts  of  a  tedious  business.  Its  joys,  after 
all,  were  difficult  to  communicate  clearly  to  those  who  had  not 
schemed  to  augment  and  preserve  the  collection,  and  its  rewards, 
for  Thomason  at  least,  were  largely  interior. 

According  to  Thomason's  own  testimony  Charles  I  did  not 
learn  of  the  existence  of  his  collection  until  1647.  This  fact  alone 
casts  doubt  upon  Thomason's  contention  that  the  project  was 
begun  especially  with  the  desire  of  placing  it  at  the  king's  dis- 
posal. Nonetheless,  with  some  reservations,  we  may  perhaps  be 
thankful  that  Charles  did  not  have  easy  access  to  the  collection 
from  its  inception  if  we  may  consider  typical  the  hazards  a  single 
volume  Thomason  loaned  to  Charles  was  to  pass  through  before 
it  came  to  rest  again  in  the  hands  of  its  owner.  A  note  by  Thom- 
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ason,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume  in  question,  tells  the  story.  Ap- 
proached by  Colonel  William  Legg  (later  Lord  Dartmouth)  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  two  of  Charles'  agents,  whom  he  had  commis- 
sioned to  locate  for  him  a  certain  pamphlet,  Thomason,  while 
owning  that  he  had  it,  at  first  was  disinclined  to  part  with  it,  say- 
ing he  took  alarm  lest  he  "should  ,  .  .  loose  it,  presuming  that 
when  his  Ma  tie  had  done  with  it,  that  little  account  would  be 
made  of  it,  and  so  I  should  loose  by  that  losse  a  limbe  of  my  collec- 
tion, which  I  should  be  very  loth  to  do,  well  knowing  it  would  be 
impossible  to  supplie  it."  Reluctantly  Thomason  produced  the 
volume  only  after  getting  the  most  positive  assurances,  indeed, 
"the  worde  of  a  Kinge,"^^  that  his  pamphlet  would  be  returned 
to  him  safely.  The  king  did  indeed  return  it,  as  he  was  making 
ready  to  flee  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but,  unhappily,  handing  it  down 
from  on  horseback  to  Colonel  Legg,  he  dropped  it  on  the  ground, 
muddy  from  a  recent  rain.  Since  Charles  took  his  departure  on 
this  occasion  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  left  his  cloak  laying  on  the 
floor  of  his  room,  he  surely  must  be  credited  with  rare  thoughtful- 
ness  in  remembering  to  get  Thomason's  book  back  to  him.  Well 
might  Thomason,  after  recounting  this  unlucky  accident,  note 
loyally  that  this  "volume  hath  the  marke  of  honor  upon  it,  which 
noe  other  volume  in  my  collection  hath,"^^  but  we  may  justly 
surmise  that  he  was  quite  willing  not  to  have  many  of  his  volumes 
honored  in  this  singular  way.  In  1859,  Edwards,  after  examining 
the  volume,  observed,  not  wholly  with  Thomason's  forbearance, 
that  it  still  "conspicuously  bears"  marks  of  its  "tumble  in  the 
mire."^^  The  present  writer,  having  lately  examined  this  same 
volume,  must  acknowledge  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  having  altered 
its  appearance  for  the  better. 

Since  the  steps  of  Colonel  Legg  and  Mr.  Trevor  took  them  to 
Thomason's  door  in  their  search  for  the  pamphlet  Charles 
wanted,  we  may  suspect  that  the  nature  of  Thomason's  avocation 
was  not  quite  so  covert  as  he  would  like  us  to  believe.  That  book- 
sellers and  writers  of  the  period  were  certainly  familiar  with  the 
project  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  now  and  then,  he  was  given 
copies  of  their  works.^° 

On  March  24  1658  Thomason  stated  in  a  manuscript  note 
that,  beginning  with  the  new  year  on  the  morrow,  his  collection 
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was  discontinued.  He  explained:  "This  day  I  did  cease  my  elab- 
orat  Collection,  because  the  number  was  soe  exceeding  few  and 
inconsiderable  and  not  now  worth  my  labour.  .  .  .""^^  Since  he 
then  went  on  to  deplore  the  "great  paynes  and  charges"  his  col- 
lection had  given  him  one  might  surmise  that  financial  reasons 
also  had  a  part  in  bringing  him  to  his  decision.  Surely,  however, 
the  real  reason  was,  as  he  said,  the  scarcity  of  material,  for  at  that 
time  unusual  care  was  being  taken  to  enforce  laws  against  un- 
licensed printing.  The  death  of  Cromwell  soon  removed  this  ob- 
jection, however,  and  Thomason  returned  to  his  collecting  with 
such  thoroughness  that  the  years  1659  and  1660  are  as  well 
represented  as  any  of  the  years  which  preceded  them. 

Thomason  formed  part  of  an  elegant  company  which,  on  May 
22  1660,  "well  horsed  and  in  their  best  array,"  attended  upon  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  King's  reception.  The  years  immediately 
following  the  King's  return  brought  Thomason  ill-health  and  a 
decline  in  his  fortunes.  His  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son  Henry  (the  eldest  son,  George,  having  taken  orders  after 
graduating  from  Oxford,  had  become  Vicar  of  Trowse  in  Nor- 
folk), who  is  thought  to  have  managed  it  badly,  judging  from  its 
subsequent  fate.  In  fairness  to  Henry,  however,  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  assuming  control  of  the  business  his  father  had  mainly 
published  books  for  his  friends  and  had  suffered  from  a  "Quartan 
Ague"  and  an  "unfortunate  accident"  which  took  his  attention 
from  his  work.^^ 

At  his  death  in  April  1666,  Thomason  left  his  collection  in  the 
hands  of  three  friends,  Thomas  Barlowe,  Thomas  Lockey,  and 
John  Rushwood.^^  Lockey  was  Bodley's  Librarian,  Barlowe, 
provost  of  Queen's  College,  while  Rushwood,  sometime  secretary 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  himself  embarked  on  a  notable  career  as 
a  collector.  At  various  times  while  the  collection  was  being  assem- 
bled, Barlowe  had  retained  many  of  its  documents  for  Thomason 
at  Oxford.  Thomason  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious 
moment,  as  far  as  the  fortunes  of  his  collection  were  concerned, 
to  yield  up  his  spirit.  The  following  September  the  city  of  London 
was  swept  by  the  Great  Fire.  Thomason's  collection  most  cer- 
"tainly  would  have  perished  then  had  it  not  already  gone  to  Ox- 
ford. As  it  was,  with  the  vast  destruction  of  documents  resulting 
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from  this  fire,  Thomason's  collection  became  truly  unique  in 
those  few  respects  in  which  it  might  not  have  been  already. 

Thomason's  will  stipulated  that  the  collection  was  to  be  sold  by 
his  executors  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  younger  sons,  Edward, 
Henry,  and  Thomas.  In  February  1676  Barlowe  left  Oxford  to 
become  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  At  that  time  we  find  him  writing  to 
George  Thomason,  the  younger,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
collection,  still  unsold,  might  be  obtained  permanently  for  the 
Bodleian. ^^  The  younger  Thomason  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Barlowe,  indeed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1712  he  was  a  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln,  but  the  collection  of  tracts  which  his  father 
had  made  was  not,  of  course,  his  to  bestow.  Barlowe's  hint  fell  on 
barren  ground.  Possibly  the  younger  Thomasons  had  resented 
their  father's  curious,  omnivorous  hobby,  much  as  they  might 
have  deplored  his  keeping  a  costly  mistress.  The  fact  that  Henry 
died  that  very  year,  virtually  impoverished,  suggests  that  the  sur- 
viving Thomasons  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  giving  away  a 
collection  which  their  father  had  thought  to  be  worth  in  excess 
of  £4000.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  they  were  ever  compen- 
sated for  the  collection  at  its  true  value,  or  even  got  back  the 
money  their  father  had  expended  on  it. 

The  history  of  the  collection  in  the  years  immediately  following 
Henry  Thomason's  death,  in  1676,  is  obscure.  One  conjectures 
that  with  the  death  of  the  last  bookseller  in  the  family  the  sur- 
vivors took  whatever  they  could  get  for  it.  It  is  supposed  that  soon 
after  Barlowe  went  to  Lincoln  the  collection  came  back  to  Lon- 
don. It  is  next  found  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Mearne,  well-known 
bookbinder  and  stationer  to  the  king,  who  purchased  it  at  the 
king's  behest. ^^  It  was  Mearne  who  advertised  the  collection  for 
sale,  using  Thomason's  own  account  of  it  to  induce  a  sale.  Again 
no  buyer  could  be  found,  and  at  Mearne's  death  the  collection 
passed  in  succession  to  his  widow,  (who  as  early  as  1684,  had 
tried  to  sell  it  to  her  son-in-law,  Sisson^^),  and  on  through  three 
generations  of  that  family.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  who  died  in  1744,  once  tried  to  buy  the  collection  for 
£200  or  £300,  but  when  he  made  his  offer  is  unknown.  Finally, 
in  1762,  the  collection  came  to  the  attention  of  Thomas  Hollis, 
wealthy  patron  of  the  arts.  Having  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
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marvellous  collection,  HoUis  recommended  its  purchase  either  to 
John  Stewart,  second  Earl  of  Bute,  or  to  George  III  himself.  His 
advice  was  taken  and  the  collection  at  last  passed  to  the  public 
domain. 2^  Blackmore  tells  us:  "The  earl  of  Bute  purchased  this 
collection  of  Miss  Sisson  of  Ormond  Street,  for  £300.  by  order  of 
his  Majesty;  and  it  was  presented  by  him,  'royally,  most  royally,' 
says  Mr.  Hollis,  'to  the  British  Museum; — where  it  will  long,  very 
long,  rest  in  peace.'"^^ 

Apart  from  the  larceny,  through  the  years,  of  twenty-nine 
volumes  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tracts,  the  predic- 
tion made  by  Hollis  concerning  the  relative  security  of  the  King's 
Pamphlets,  proved  a  sound  one,  perhaps  sounder  than  he  would 
have  wished.  Save  for  those  too  infrequent  historians,  who,  like 
Samuel  Gardiner,  showed  zeal  enough  in  their  search  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Civil  War  period  to  seek  out  primary  sources, 
the  King's  Pamphlets,  known  also  as  "The  Thomason  Tracts" 
and  "The  Commonwealth  Tracts,"  have  had  their  "long  peace," 
a  peace  curiously  alien  to  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived and  collected.  Their  days  of  being  hidden  in  musty  ware- 
houses, and  of  being  hustled  here  and  there  out  of  the  paths  of  ad- 
vancing armies  is  past.  To  scholars,  however,  they  remain  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  a  cache  which 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and  others  of  great  repute  have  not  disdained 
to  draw  upon  with  the  genial  good-will  of  men  who  wish  every 
age  fostered  a  Thomason. ^^ 

Although  only  about  6300  pieces  were  registered  with  the 
Stationers'  Company  during  the  period  in  which  Thomason 
made  his  collection,  there  are  nearly  26,000  separate  items  bound 
up  in  the  remaining  1983  volumes  in  the  British  Museum.^"  The 
Burney  Collection,  a  smaller  collection  dealing  with  the  same 
period,  contains  comparatively  few  items  Thomason  had  not 
secured.  The  Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Londres  is  the  only  really  major 
omission. ^^  Although  Thomason's  likes  and  dislikes  sometimes  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  the  collection,  especially  with  many  Quaker 
tracts,  and  street  ballads,  the  number  of  documents  printed  or 
sold  in  London  from  1640  to  1661,  is  amazingly  complete.  What 
is  more,  all  items  were  catalogued  carefully  by  Marmaduke 
Foster  in  Thomason's  own  lifetime  and  annotated  by  the  collector 
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himself. ^^  The  King's  Pamphlets  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  out- 
standing representation  of  the  publications  of  this  period. 

When  he  first  started  his  collection  Thomason  was  careless 
about  dating  his  acquisitions.  But  from  the  summer  of  1642  on- 
ward, he  recorded  the  dates  (including  the  month-dates),  on  the 
title  pages,  with  patient  attention. ^^  The  possibility  should  not  be 
discounted  that  Thomason  did  not  truly  conceive  the  full  scope 
of  his  task  much  before  1 642  and  that  he  did  not  begin  to  collect 
in  earnest  until  that  year.  The  faulty  dating  of  some  of  the  earlier 
pieces  thus  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  acquired  be- 
latedly and  introduced  into  their  places  by  conjecture.  While  in 
some  instances  Thomason's  dates  for  his  tracts  vary  by  a  few  days 
from  actual  dates  of  publication,  since  he  dated  them  usually  on 
the  day  he  received  them,  this  practice,  since  it  has  facilitated 
chronological  arrangement  of  publications  otherwise  impossible 
to  date,  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  collection  from  the 
standpoint  of  scholars.  Indeed,  Falconer  Madan  says,  "The  serv- 
ice done  by  Thomason  by  his  dating  these  dubious  tracts,  as  well 
as  the  many  which  bear  no  printed  date  at  all,  is  immense,  and 
indeed  the  minor  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  during  the  War 
and  Commonwealth  can  only  be  satisfactorily  traced  by  the  clue 
which  he  affords. "^^  We  learn  also  from  Thomason's  system  of 
dating  that  official  publications  were  given  the  earlier  or  legal 
date,  while  the  popular,  people's  literature  was  dated  by  the  his- 
torical year.^^  Thomason's  only  bad  practice  in  dating  manu- 
scripts was  his  custom  of  dating  sermons  under  the  date  of 
delivery. ^^ 

In  addition  to  dating  his  books,  Thomason  often  annotated 
them,  here  and  there  supplying  the  name  of  an  author  or  filling 
in  obscure  initials.  This  practice,  too,  has  been  of  much  use  to 
inquiring  scholars.  Occasionally  Thomason  noted  that  broad- 
sides were  strewn  about  the  streets  at  night,  or  has  otherwise 
mentioned  their  manner  of  distribution,  when  its  peculiarity 
was  to  be  identified  with  the  nature  of  the  tract  itself.  Thus  we 
learn  that  in  June  1642  "the  Sherifes  of  London"  were  apparently 
knocked  off  their  horses  while  attempting  to  cry  a  proclamation 
forbidding  levies  of  forces  contrary  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Al- 
though a  bit  of  this  note  was  trimmed  off  by  the  binders,  its  con- 
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text  seems  clear."  One  of  Thomason's  more  telling  annotations 
says  of  a  sermon  by  a  Royalist  clergyman,  next  to  the  words, 
"Printed  for  the  Author,"  "because  non  else  would. "^^ 

In  spite  of  its  general  excellence,  for  the  ballad  collector  the 
King's  Pamphlets  have  notable  shortcomings.  The  terms 
"pamphlets"  and  "tracts"  so  readily  attached  to  the  collection 
ought  to  remind  us  that  Thomason  paid  little  attention  to  buying 
broadside  ballads. ^^  Those  broadsides  included  in  the  collection 
most  often  are  political  in  nature,  "satirical  songs  and  libels" 
making  up  the  bulk  of  the  ballads  represented.^*^  Of  the  four  popu- 
lar collections  of  ballads  of  this  period,  that  of  Hyder  E.  Rollins 
alone,  by  not  being  beholden  solely  to  the  King's  Pamphlets, 
conveys  a  proper  picture  of  ballad  making  from  1640  to  1662.  As 
Rollins  himself  has  noted  of  Thomason's  ballads,  "They  neces- 
sarily give  the  impression  that  the  rise  of  Cromwell  to  power 
brought  to  an  end  the  ballad-singing  that  for  a  century  had  made 
England  in  general  and  London  in  particular  merry. "^^  Bent  on 
preserving  documents  of  historical  value,  Thomason  tended  to 
disregard  such  ballads  as  did  not  have  specific  bearing  upon  the 
events  of  his  time.  Yet,  despite  the  limitations  he  set  upon  him- 
self, Thomason  amassed  many  interesting  examples  of  ballad  art 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  period. ^^  Despite  constant 
reinforcement  of  laws  against  the  publication  of  ballads,  their 
authors  showed  huge  contempt  for  the  authorities  and  wrote  on 
virtually  any  topic  which  would  please  the  public  fancy.  For  their 
part,  the  people  went  right  on  liking  what  they  had  always  liked. "^^ 

The  beheading  of  Charles  I  in  January  1649  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  innumerable  Royalist  ballads,  although  Thomason  col- 
lected but  two  or  three  on  the  subject.  That  he  did  not  secure 
more,  however,  is  not  surprising,  since  they  were  searched  for 
with  unusual  diligence  by  Parliamentary  agents,  and  destroyed 
in  quantities. ^^  The  ballad  battle,  of  course,  was  not  one-sided,  as 
the  many  slanderous  attacks  on  Charles  and  his  line  testify. 
Cromwell  was  also  a  popular  subject  with  balladists  and  pam- 
phleteers. He  was  attacked  for  pretending  to  the  crown,  ridiculed 
as  a  supposed  brewer  by  profession,  and  belittled  ad  nauseam  for 
■  the  redness  of  his  nose."*^  All  save  the  soldiery  were  glad  of  Charles' 
return,  and  the  ballad  singers  reflected  the  popular  approval  with 
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many  enthusiastic  ballads;  of  these  a  number  are  to  be  found 
among  the  King's  Pamphlets.'*^ 

In  Volume  A  of  the  catalogue  of  his  collection,  Thomason  in- 
cluded a  phrase  from  Richard  KnoUes'  History  of  the  Turks  which 
stands  a  motto  to  his  work.  It  reads,  "Actions  that  may  be  presi- 
dents to  Posteritie  ought  to  have  their  Recorde:  And  doe  merit 
a  most  carefull  preservation."^^  Sometimes  even  men  of  faith 
forget  there  is  a  hereafter  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  next. 
Thomason,  however,  did  not  forget.  Posterity  was  to  him  his  next 
of  kin.  With  no  visible  reward,  he  toiled  for  twenty  years  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ages  to  come  an  authentic  record  of  the  criti- 
cal times  in  which  he  lived.  Thanks  to  a  benevolent  fate  and  a 
king  who  did  not  often  do  things  rightly  he  labored  not  in  vain. 
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Division  of  Labor  in  Justa  Edovardo  King 

Naufrago  (1638) 

by  John  T.  Shawcross* 

THE  first  printing  of  Milton's  Lycidas  was  in  a  collection  of 
poetical  tributes  to  the  ostensible  subject  of  the  poem, 
Edward  King,  entitled  Justa  Edovardo  King  naufrago,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1638.  William  R.  Parker  has  described  the  volume 
bibliographically  in  the  following  note:  "The  collation  .  .  . 
appears  to  be  4°:  A-D^  E^,  F-HS  P;  pp.  [viii]  +  36  +  [ii]  +  26. 
Actually,  pp.  31-34,  signed  as  'E4'  and  presumably  [E5],  are  an 
inserted  half-sheet,  as  the  catchword  on  p.  30  suggests,  and  as 
watermarks  prove. "^  The  collection  contains  a  Latin  title  page, 
a  prose  panegyric,  a  Latin  poem  presumably  by  the  unknown 
editor,  nineteen  Latin  and  three  Greek  poems,  an  English  title 
page,  and  thirteen  English  poems,  the  last  of  which  is  Lycidas. 
There  were  two  printers:  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger  Daniel, 
printers  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  What  the  division  of 
labor  was  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Since  such  discussion  is  germane  to  the  text  of  Lycidas  and  to 
Miltonic  bibliography,  I  suggest  that  one  compositor  (Printer  A) 
produced  the  Latin  title  page,  the  prose  panegyric,  the  introduc- 
tory Latin  poem  (sig.  A),  the  English  title  page,  and  the  English 
poems  (sig.  F-I),  and  that  the  other  (Printer  B)  produced  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poems  (sig.  B-E).  Each  would  thus  have  worked 
with  thirty-six  pages,  Printer  A  setting  actually  thirty-two  pages. 
Printer  B  adding  a  half-sheet  (four  pages)  to  raise  his  total  to 
thirty-six  printed  pages.  In  addition  perhaps  one  read  proof  for 
the  other.  The  evidence  for  these  suggestions  is: 

(1)  The  first  pages  containing  the  prose  panegyric  and  intro- 
ductory Latin  poem  are  unpaged,  probably  because  they 
were  set  after  the  commendatory  tributes  had  been  at  least 
partially  printed. 

(2)  The  Latin  and  Greek  poems  and  the  English  poems  were 
paged  separately. 

*  Newark  College  of  Engineering. 
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(3)  Printer  B  had  to  insert  a  half-sheet  ("E4")  because  he  had 
acquired  or  discovered  three  more  poems  after  he  had 
printed  his  work,  sig.  F  already  having  been  used  for  the 
English  poems  and  the  "finis"  decoration  for  the  Latin 
poems  already  having  been  imprinted.  It  should  be  noted 
that  pp.  35-36,  originally  E4R-E4V  and  pp.  31-32,  have 
the  "5"  and  the  "6"  inked  in  over  the  printed  "1"  and  "2" 
and  that  the  catchword  on  p.  30  is  in  error. 

(4)  There  are  no  catchwords  on  p.  [viii],  the  last  page  of  the 
introductory  Latin  poem,  or  on  p.  36,  the  last  page  of  the 
Latin  poems.  (Cf.  Milton's  poems  published  in  1645, 
p.  [viii],  and  1673,  p.  94  of  the  Latin  poems  with  catch  for 
0 J  Education.) 

(5)  Printer  B  always  noted  the  third  leaf  in  a  signature  (B3,  C3, 
D3,  Es),  but  Printer  A  did  not  set  "F3"  or  "G3",  gave  only 
"H"  on  H3,  and  noted  "A3"  because  no  mark  was  other- 
wise used  in  the  first  signature. 

(6)  The  printer  of  sig.  A  spelled  "Edovard(  )" — title  page, 
prose  panegyric  (twice),  introductory  Latin  poem  (twice) 
—but  Printer  B  spelled  "Edvard(  )"— pp.  1,  25,  26,  30 
(twice),  31  (three  times),  35 — except  for  "Edoarde", 
p.  19. 

(7)  Printer  A  used  a  decorated  initial  "H"  to  begin  the  intro- 
ductory Latin  poem  and  a  decorated  initial  "N"  from  the 
same  assortment  to  begin  the  English  poems;  Printer  B 
used  a  large  unornamented  ".^"  to  begin  his  work. 

(8)  The  fonts  of  sig.  A  are  noticeably  different  from  those  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  poems  set  in  roman  plus  italic  with 
their  authors  in  italic  (including  some  italic  swash  capitals) 
and  those  of  the  English  poems  set  in  italic  plus  roman 
with  their  authors  in  roman  (including  some  italic  swash 
capitals) .  The  differences  of  sig.  A  suggest  that  it  was  set 
at  a  different  time  from  the  other  signatures  and  that  the 
fonts  of  those  signatures  were  at  that  time  being  used. 
However,  the  fonts  of  the  two  sets  of  poems  are  apparently 
the  same.  The  English  poems  were  probably  set  in  italics 
so  that  the  two  groups  of  poems  could  be  composed  at  the 
same  time  without  strain  on  the  amount  of  type  available. 
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(9)  Evidence  for  one  printer's  reading  proof  for  the  other  may 
he  in  the  insertion  of  hyphens  in  "eye-hds",  26,  and 
"a-field",  27,  seen  in  a  scrap  of  proof  for  hnes  23-35  of 
Lycidas  on  p.  21  of  this  edition. ^  The  unhyphenated  forms 
perhaps  arose  from  Printer  A's  setting  from  memory;  that 
is,  he  may  have  composed  the  hnes  as  he  said  them  to 
himself — "eye  lids  of  the  morn  we  drove  a  field."  The 
corrector,  noting  the  spelling  errors  and  the  spaces,  may 
then  have  inserted  hyphens,  but  had  this  been  the  com- 
positor, he  would  have  checked  his  copy  wherein  the  words 
should  not  have  been  hyphenated.  (Cf.  Milton's  copy  in 
the  Trinity  Ms.  in  Fletcher's  facsimile.) 

We  might  thus  suppose  that  the  two  printers  started  at  the  same 
time  to  compose  their  respective  tributes,  using  the  same  type 
cases  between  them,  one  beginning  with  sig.  B  (reserving  sig.  A 
for  introductory  material),  the  other  beginning  with  sig.  F  on  the 
basis  of  the  projected  needs.  Since  he  may  have  completed  his 
portion  of  the  main  job  first  (English  perhaps  offering  fewer  com- 
positional difficulties  than  Latin  and  Greek),  Printer  A  then 
composed  sig.  A,  using  altogether  different  type  cases  for  the 
prose  panegyric  and  the  introductory  Latin  poem. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  apprentices  were  not  employed  for 
the  printing  of  this  collection.  Yet  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger 
Daniel  both  seem  to  have  set  type  themselves,  and  they  may  have 
done  so  here.^ 

Buck,  the  older  and  more  experienced  printer,  may  have  set 
the  title  pages  and  introductory  material,  thus  making  him 
Printer  A  and  Roger  Daniel  Printer  B.  Individually  printed 
works  by  Buck  show  him  sometimes  removing  the  ligatures  of 
Latin  names  used  in  English  material  (cf.  "Phenicia",  "Cesar", 
"Cesarea"  in  Thomas  Fuller's  The  Historic  of  the  Holy  Wane 
[Cambridge,  1639]  and  "Dametas",  Lycidas,  36;  "Neera's", 
Lycidas,  69;  "Phebus",  Lycidas,  77,  an  anonymous  poem  on  p.  8, 
and  a  poem  by  R.  Brown  on  p.  19),  using  fewer  capitals  than 
Daniel  (cf.  the  English  poems  with  the  text  of  Buck's  printing  of 
Thomas  Nicol's  A  Lapidary  [Cambridge,  1652]  and  with  Daniel's 
printing   of  His  Majesties  Declaration   to   all  His  loving  Subjects 
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[Cambridge,  1642]  and  of  Henry  More's  Philosophicall  Poems 
[Cambridge,  1647]),  and  spelling  "Cha-"  for  "Ca-"  (of.  "Cha- 
meus",  A  Lapidary,  p.  43,  though  elsewhere  it  appears  correctly  as 
"Cameus",  and  "Chamus",  Lycidas,  103) — all  of  which  suggest 
that  Buck  was  Printer  A. 

NOTES 

1.  "Fletcher's  Milton:  A  First  Appraisal,"  PBSA,  XLI  (1947),  p.  43,  n. 
13.  I  have  used  the  New  York  Public  Library  copy  of  the  original 
edition  as  the  basis  for  this  paper. 

2.  Published  by  Harris  F.  Fletcher  in  John  Milton'' s  Complete  Poetical 
Works  Reproduced  in  Photographic  Facsimile  (Urbana,  Illinois,  1943), 
Vol.  1. 

3.  No  apprentices  are  listed  for  either  Buck  or  Daniel  by  D.  F.  Mc- 
Kenzie  in  "A  List  of  Printers'  Apprentices,  1605-1640,"  Studies  in 
Bibliography,  XIII  (1960),  118-119. 
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Library  Notes 


Various  Gifts 

Baugh,  Mrs.  Albert  C— Membership  in  the  American  Society  for 
Theatre  Research  so  the  Library  will  receive  its  publication  Theatre 
Survey. 

Foster,  Richard  W.— An  Italian  manuscript  written  about  1460 
containing  "Sette  salmi  penitenziaU,"  a  "Trattato  dell'  amicizia,"  and 
a  letter  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  It  is  written  on  vellum  and  bound  in 
velvet. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Richard  W.  —  The  practice  of  the  exchequer  court  ...  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw  (London,  T.  Twyford,  1658). 

Hill,  Robert— Eight  hundred  volumes  of  art,  history  and  literature. 

Lauritis,  The  Rev.  Joseph  A. — A  critical  edition  of  John  Lydgate's  Life 
of  Our  Lady,  by  Joseph  A.  Lauritis  &  others  (Pittsburgh,  Duquesne 
University  Press,  1961). 

Lavinskas,  Frank— Thirty-nine  cartons  and  crates  of  Lithuanian 
material.  Lithuanian  material  published  in  the  United  States  before 
World  War  I — numbers  of  bound  periodicals — some  materials  on 
socialism  and  communism. 

McLaughlin,  James  E.,  Esq.— A  five  volume  transcription  of  the 
testimony  of  the  first  lung  cancer  trial  againt  the  tobacco  industry. 

Nabut,  Mrs.  Maurice  &  William  J.  Nabut— The  library  of  the  late 
Maurice  Nabut.  The  collection  is  particularly  strong  in  scholarly  books 
in  the  fields  of  history,  political  science  (especially  Marxism),  philoso- 
phy, and  literary  history.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  books  in  Russian 
and  many  published  in  India. 

Skilling,  J.  Kennard— A  contribution  of  $100  toward  the  purchase 
of  La  Enciclopedia  Cultural  in  memory  of  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  formerly 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture— Translations  of  Russian  Scien- 
tific articles  prepared  in  Israel  under  a  program  developed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  other  gifts  from  faculty  and  stafT  mem- 
bers: Arthur  I.  Bloomfield,  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  Elizabeth  C.  Borden, 
Andres  Briner,  Mario  Bunge,  Gaylord  Harnwell,  Patrick  Hazard, 
Frederic  G.  Hyde,  Philip  Jacob,  Jesse  C.  Mills,  James  C.  N.  Paul, 
Arnold  Reichenberger,  A.  N.  Richards,  William  Roach,  David  T. 
Rowlands,  Paul  Schrecker,  Pincus  Schub,  Detlev  W.  Schumann, 
Franklin  C.  Southworth,  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  and  Charles  R. 
Whittlesey.  J.  M.  G. 
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Gifts  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection 

Mr.  Seymour  Adelman  has  given  four  framed  etchings  by  Howard 
Pyle,  signed  by  the  famed  artist  and  illustrator. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Clark  has  presented  a  manuscript  arithmetic  note- 
book, ca.  1791,  kept  by  his  great-grandfather,  Judge  James  Clark,  who 
taught  school  in  southern  Virginia  after  the  Revolution  and  compiled 
an  early  arithmetic  text-book  of  high  merit. 

Mr.  James  Henle,  long  a  friend  and  professional  associate  of  James 
T.  Farrell,  has  given  the  autographed  manuscript  of  Farrell's  Judgment 
Day,  the  last  title  in  the  Studs  Lonigan  trilogy  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henle.  Fifty  autographed  first  editions  and  translations  of  Mr. 
Farrell's  books  were  also  part  of  Mr.  Henle's  gift. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  3rd,  has  donated  seven  school-books,  1807- 
1831,  many  of  them  ornamented  with  the  adolescent  doodling  of  his 
grandfather  when  a  student  at  the  Academy  and  University. 

Mr.  J.  M.  FuHRMAN  has  presented  the  printed  draft  call,  for  the 
Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  and  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1863,  just  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  One 
was  issued  for  each  Congressional  District,  but  the  draft  was  never  put 
into  effect  because  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  war. 

The  alertness  of  the  former  curator  of  the  Rare  Book  Collection,  Mr. 
Thomas  Adams,  now  the  librarian  of  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  and 
the  speed  of  a  long-distance  call  to  a  Boston  book  dealer  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  add  the  long-sought  keystone  of  our  William  Smith  collection — 
A  General  Idea  of  the  College  of  Mirania,  New  York,  1753.  It  was  this  pro- 
posal for  curricula  presented  to  the  trustees  of  King's  College  (now 
Columbia  University)  which  attracted  Benjamin  Franklin's  attention  to 
William  Smith,  who  became  the  first  Provost  of  the  University  in  1754. 
The  pamphlet  was  purchased  through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library. 

The  collection  of  books  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  been  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  The  Book  of  the  Prophets,  Chicago,  1905.  One  of  the 
most  elusive  Masters'  volumes,  this  one  was  autographed  by  the  author 
for  the  wife  of  Clarence  Darrow,  Masters'  one-time  legal  associate. 

The  first  edition  and  the  first  English  translation  of  an  important 
pastoral  play  have  been  added  to  the  collection  by  the  purchase  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Guarini's  //  Pastor  Fido,  Venice,  1590,  and  //  Pastor 
Fido,  or  the  faithfull  Shepheard,  London,  1602. 

N.  M.  W. 
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Important  Purchases 

Academic  dcs  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  Paris.  Inventaires  des 
mosdiques  de  la  Gaule  et  de  PAfrique  (Paris,  Leroux,  1909-1915).  Three 
volumes,  text  and  plates. 

Austria.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Bundesgesetzblatt  filr  die  republik  osterreich 
(Vienna,  1945-1959).  A  standing  order. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  Moritz  August.  Der  zivilprozess  des  gemeinen 
rechts,  in  geschichtlicher  entwichlung  (Aalen,  Scientia,  1961).  Volumes  1-6, 
part  1  (all  published).  A  reprint  of  the  1864-74  edition. 

Douen,  Orentin.  Clement  Marot  et  la  psautier  huguenot  (Paris,  Im- 
primerie  nationale,  1878-79).  Two  volumes. 

Enciclopedia  cultural:  cientifica,  liter  aria,  artistica  (Mexico,  1957-58). 
Fifteen  volumes. 

Histoire  generate  des  religions,  sous  la  direction  de  Maxime  Gorce  et  Raoul 
Mortier  (Paris,  A.  Quillet,  1944-52).  Five  volumes. 

Kawade  Shobo  Henshu-bu,  ed.  Nihon  Shi  Dai  Jiten  (Dictionary  of 
Japanese  history).  Twenty  volumes  and  supplement. 

Lo  Gatto,  Ettore.  Gti  artisti  itatiani  in  Russia  (Roma,  Libreria  dello 
stato,  1934-43).  Three  volumes. 

Mann,  Thomas.  Gesammelte  werke  (Frankfurt  a.M.,  Fischer,  1960). 
Twelve  volumes. 

Marinis,  Tammaro  de.  La  legatura  artistica  in  Italia  nei  secoli  XV  e  XVI 
(Firenze,  Fratelli  Alinari,  1960).  Two  volumes— a  third  to  be  published. 

Marion,  Marcel.  Histoire  financiere  de  la  France  depuis  1715  (Paris,  A. 
Rousseau,  1914-1931).  Six  volumes. 

Perrin,  Pierre.  Les  oeuvres  de  poesie  (Paris,  Estienne  Loyson,  1661). 

Saint  Andrews.  University.  Library.  Catalogus  librorum  in  bibliotheca 
universitatis  Andreanae  (1826). 

Schulte,  Johann  Friedrich.  Geschichte  der  quellen  und  liter atur  des 
canonischen  rechts  (Graz,  Akademische  druck  und  verlagsanstalt,  1956). 
Three  volumes  in  two— a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1875-1880. 

Welling,  Georg  von.  Tractatus  mago-cabbalistico  chymicus  et  theosophicus 
(Salzburg,  1729).  The  author  is  better  known  by  his  pseudonym, 
Gregorius  Anglus  Sallwight. 

•  Wheat,  Carl  Irving.  Mapping  the  Transmississippi  West,  1540-1861 
(San  Francisco,  Institute  of  Historical  Cartography,  1957-1960).  Four 
volumes. 
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A  number  of  works  in  classical  archaeology  were  bought  recently 
from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  Museum  Library;  the 
following  are  representative  of  this  purchase. 

Ducati,  Pericle.  Storia  deWarte  etrusca  (Firenze,  Rinascimento  del 
libro,  1927). 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur  John.  The  Palace  of  Minos;  a  comparative  account  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  early  Cretan  civilization  as  illustrated  by  the  discoveries 
at  Knossos  (London,  Macmillan,  1921-1935).  Four  volumes. 

Kluge,  Kurt.  Die  antiken  grossbronzen  herausgegeben  und  erldutert  von 
Kurt  Kluge  und  Karl  Lehmann-Hartleben  (Berlin  und  Leipzig,  de  Gruyter, 
1927).  Three  volumes. 

The  following  titles  are  a  few  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  history  of 
art  purchased  for  the  Fine  Arts  Library. 

Bellori,  Giovanni  Pietro.  Le  vite  de'pittori,  scultori,  ed  architetti  moderni 
.  .  .   (Roma,  F.  Ricciardo  e  G.  Buono,  1728).  Second  edition. 

Crisp,  Sir  Frank.  Mediaeval  gardens,  flowery  medes  and  other  arrangements 
of  herbs,  flowers,  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  middle  ages  (New  York,  Brentano, 
1924). 

Giamberti,  Giuliano.  //  taccuino  senese;  facsimili  di  desegni  d' architettura, 
scultura  e  arte  applicata  (Siena,  Falb,  1902). 

Hermanin,  Federico.  Gli  artisti  in  Germania  (Roma,  Libreria  dello 
stato,  1934-1943).  Three  volumes. 

Lehmann-Hartleben,  Karl.  Die  Trajanssdide;  ein  rbmanisches  kunstwerk 
Zu  beginn  der  spdtantike  (Berlin,  de  Gruyter,  1926).  Two  volumes  in  one. 

Sauerland,  Heinrich  Volbert,  ed.  Der  psalter  Erzbischof  Egberts  von 
Trier,  Code  Gertrudianus,  in  Cividale  (Trier,  1901). 

Thode,  Henry.  Michelangelo;  kritische  untersuchungen  iiber  seine  werke 
(Berlin,  G.  Grote,  1908-13).  Three  volumes. 

Listed  below  are  a  few  of  the  many  recently  acquired  serials. 

Antologia;  giornale  di  scienze,  lettere  e  arti,  v.  1-48,  1821-1832.  Firenze. 
(We  lack  two  issues  and  two  volumes). 

Bollettino  storico  Pistoiese.  (Societa  pistoiese  de  storia  patria)  v.  1-60, 
1899-1958.  Pistoia. 

Dagh-register  gehouden  int  Casteel  Batavia  vant  passerende  daer  plaetse  als 
over  geheel  nederlandts-India,  1624/29—1682  (Batavia,  1896-1931). 
Thirty-one  volumes  in  ten.  This  is  an  important  source  work  in  In- 
donesian history. 
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Gesellschaft  fiir  die  geschichte  des  Protestantismus  in  Osterreich, 
Vienna.  Jahrbuch,  1880-1929.  Volumes  one  to  forty-four,  forty-seven 
to  fifty. 

Marches  tropicaux  et  mediterraneens.  November  1945  to  December  1959. 

Revista  (Parte,  1934-1957.  Firenze,  Volumes  16-32.  (We  already  had 
volumes  1-15). 

Revue  d'histoire  de  Veglise  de  France,  1920-1926.  Volumes  6-42  to  add  to 
our  holdings  of  volumes  1-3. 

A.  S.  C. 


Rare  Book  Collection  Purchases 

Laws,  statutes,  etc.:  Ordonnances  of  Frangois  I  of  France,  Avignon, 
1540;  statutes  of  Chartres,  Dauphine,  Normandy,  Provence,  Senlis, 
Touraine,  Vitry-le-Frangois;  Brunswick,  Saxony,  Mainz,  Nuremberg, 
Strassburg;  and  fifty-five  proclamations  published  at  Brussels,  1597- 
1636,  many  of  economic  interest. 

Six  Aristotle  items:  the  Politica,  in  Latin,  Salamanca,  1502,  with  com- 
mentary by  Ferdinando  Rhoensis;  Melchior  Junius,  Artis  dicendi 
praecepta  .  .  .  ex  Platone,  Aristotele,  Hermogene  [etc],  Strassburg,  1589; 
Joannes  de  Janduno,  Qiiaestiones  super  Parvis  Naturalibus,  Venice,  1570; 
Frangois  Bernier,  Favilla  ridiculi  maris  .  .  .  itemque  de  varia  Aristotelis  in 
Academia  Parisiensi  jortuna  [by  Jean  de  Launoy]  Paris,  1653;  Bartholo- 
maeus  Keckermann,  Systema  logicae,  Hanau,  1606,  and  Resolutio  system- 
atis  logici  maioris  in  tabellas  pleniores,  Hanau,  1610. 

Translations  of  classical  works:  the  Asinaria  of  Plautus  in  Italian 
verse,  Venice,  1530;  the  Aeneid  in  Italian,  Venice,  1538;  Lodovico 
Dolce's  version  of  Cicero's  De  oratore,  Venice,  1547;  Livy's  history  in  the 
Spanish  of  Pedro  de  la  Vega,  Cologne,  1553;  a  volume  published  by 
Christophe  Plantin,  Antwerp,  1558,  containing  French  translations  of 
the  epistles  of  Phalaris  and  Isocrates,  and  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus; 
the  Gulistan  (Rose  Garden)  of  Sa'di  (1184-1292)  translated  from 
Persian  into  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1654;  and  the  De  bello  judaico  of 
Josephus  in  German,  Strassburg,  1532. 

A  Greek-Latin  edition  of  Lucian's  Dialogi  (and  Timon),  Augsburg, 
1577.  Although  not  so  identified  in  the  preface,  the  translator  of  the 
Timon  and  some  of  the  dialogues  is  Desiderius  Erasmus. 

-Incunabula:  a  schoolbook,  Servius'  Vocabula,  Milan,  between  1488 
and  1500  (Hain  14712)  and  a  manual  on  letter- writing,  P.  Niavis, 
Epistole  breues,  Leipzig?  ca.  1490?  (cf.  Hain  11726). 
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A  handbook  on  Latin  versification  compiled  by  Panthaleon  Berthelo- 
naeus  Raverinus,  Epitome  in  prosodiam  ex  varijs  scriptoribus  compendiose 
collecta,  Venice,  1575. 

Niclas  von  Wyle,  Translation  oder  Deiitschungen  .  .  .  etlicher  Biicher, 
Augsburg,  1536,  including,  among  others,  works  by  Pius  II,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Lucian,  and  Petrarch.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared 
in  1478. 

The  Opera  of  Marco  Girolamo  Vida,  Venice,  1538. 

Poems  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  included  in  Elegia  et  epigram- 
mata  super  defensione  priuilegiorum  Academiae  (i.e.  the  College  de  Rheims  of 
the  Sorbonne),  Paris,  1570. 

Johann  Hasentodter,  Chronica,  Konigsberg,  1569,  a  universal  history 
in  German  couplets;  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Danzig,  of  which 
the  author  later  became  secretary. 

The  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Ad pacem  exhortatio,  Paris,  1558  (mentioned  in 
the  Spring,  1960  issue  of  the  Chronicle)  is  apparently  the  only  known 
copy  of  this  Latin  translation  and  first  published  version.  It  is  a  plea  for 
peace  in  the  war  between  France  and  the  Empire. 

Petrarch's  Rime,  Basel,  1582,  and  two  works  on  Petrarch  by  Ales- 
sandro  Tassoni,  Modena,  1611,  and  Frankfurt,  1613. 

Two  brief  works,  both  Paris,  1610,  from  the  fierce  pamphlet  war 
waged  against  the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV 
of  France. 

The  Lisbon,  1612,  edition  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Segunda  parte  de  las 
comedias. 

A  six-volume  history  of  Hesse,  Analecta  Hassiaca,  by  J.  P.  Kuchen- 
becker,  Marburg,  1728-1742. 

JVUrnbergisches  Schemhartbuch,  Nuremberg,  1831,  a  publication  from 
older  manuscripts  describing  the  carnivals  at  Nuremberg  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  contains  twenty  plates  of  the  costumed 
mummers;  in  this  copy  they  have  been  carefully  colored  by  hand. 

Seven  broadsides  issued  at  Munich  in  March,  1848,  concerning  the 
revolution  in  Germany  of  that  year.  Two  contain  poems. 

A  broadside  eulogy  of  Cammillo  Benso,  conte  di  Cavour,  Florence, 
1861. 

A  pamphlet  issued  during  the  German  revolution  of  1918-1919  by  a 
group  of  writers  and  artists,  entitled  An  alle  Kilnstler! 

L.  W.  R. 
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